DIFFERENT! 
TIS This is the way the West 
REALLY WAS! ` 


Have a Look Inside 
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Dean Oliver Benny Reynolds Guy Weeks 


These are just a few of the top rodeo stars who always 
wear Tony Lama handcrafted boots. The reasons they Meets MASTER 


give are simple: Lama boots wear best and look best. 


In Chocolate Water Buffalo 


For rugged, top quality western boots, buy authentic 
Tony Lama—the style choice of the greats. 
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EL PASO, TEXAS Amber Camel on Chocolate Calf. 
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The January 1965 issue of FRONTIER 
TIMES gets off to a flying start with the 
second big installment of Jesse James 
Benton's “COW BY THE TAIL.” This 
honest to goodness old-time cowboy's 
story continues with intimate glimpses 
of life on the cattle trail. Read why a 
man's life could actually depend on his 
ability to read the signs that pointed to 
a water hole! You will find out how a 
| .  gunshot victim treats his wound when A 

f AN a doctor is miles away. And you will find out about his pretty little Indian 
l | is PS , sweetheart . . and believe me, those gals had an unusual use of those 

| vm '; famous Indian blankets! It's an installment that no one will want to miss! 

; The second part of the hard-to-find book, “COW BY THE TAIL" . . 

. leading off an outstanding lineup of good reading in January FRONTIER 

: TIMES. 


EEUU) BEA. Just about everybody knows something about Billy the Kid . . . but 
| 5.7 14-2" how much do they know about his brother? FRONTIER TIMES also car- 

HN E eae AS ries a story in the January issue about ‘THE BONNEY BROTHERS” 
-7 073 ...dealing primarily with Joe, the kid who grew up in the shadow of a 
©  'blacksheep" brother. 


T ^ Also: THE FIDDLING TRAPPER by Ramon F. Adams, “BOOMING 
A WESTERN TOWN by Les Beitz, INVISIBLE DEATH AT DELMAR by 
Donald G. Lee, A RIDER OF THE WILD COUNTRY by Tom Mloss, 

X SANTA FE TRADER by Joan Kyllo, THE MAN WHO WAS AFRAID 
SE ETE by T. J. Kerttula, OASIS IN THE MOJAVE by Harriett Farnsworth and 
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pr E Dick Mayo, A BLACK DAY FOR MR. BROWN by Art Chipman, WHEN 


THE DOCTORS REALLY ''TOOK IT"' by Felix Hartlep, LAWMAN FROM 
ARIZONA by Homer Wilkes, OSAGE UPRISING by Viahnett 
Sprague Martin, IT'S FUN TO OWN A GHOST TOWN by 
Robert B. Hunt, LONE PRAIRIE GRAVES by Inez .Christian 
Doshier, LITTLE THINGS, DARK FOREST, AND GOLD by 
James E. Harvey, POWDER FACE HATED THE WHITES 
by F. Horace Hughes. 
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WESTERN PUBLICATIONS, INC. P.O. Box 3668, Austin, Texas 78704 — | 
Publishers of TRUE WEST and FRONTIER TIMES 


I enclose: $4.00 for 6 issues of each magazine... .— — 
$7.00 for 12 issues of each magazine 


Name 


AddiéSsu Rie ere E Se es RN nn 
City — ———— ——— Co (C Zip o 


New. Renewal. — — 


This is a Gift Subscription. Please send o 
announcement cards with my complimenis. ne of your special gift 


Sent by. 
Ye 
(If you dont want to cut this magazine, order on a sheet of paper.) 
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"For treasure or pleasure!’ 


NEW! SUDDEN WEALTH by Deek Gladson. Don't 
miss this one in a limiled numbered edition, An 
introduction to treasure hunting. 110 pages of 
FACTS and tips. Where, how, who and what. 
The best book on the subject in many years 
and we mean it! Hardbound $3.50. Soff $2.00. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF BURIED TREASURE, by K. von 
Mueller. Everything a treasure hunter wants to 
know from A to Z. Terms, people, equipment, 
books, hundreds of Lost Mines and Buried 
Treasure Ips. Robberles, outlaws, tools, kils, 
manufacturers of equipment, addresses. Hard- 
bound $3.75. Soft $2.50. 


Write for our FREE book and map catalogue for 
1965 and keep up wilh what goes on in "for 
jreasure or pleasure!’’ circles. 


Our cuslomers have been finding treasure from 
1100 to $1 million. See NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC 
for January, read ARGOSY and ADVENTURE and 
you will know what we mean. We know you read 
TRUE WEST AND FRONTIER TIMES. 


FOUL ANCHOR 


DOX 206F NYE, NEW YORK 10580 


Blevins 

Stirrup 

Buckles 
NEW 


' 
slip or stick. 
Made of 
steel! and heat-treated sluminum. Sleeves 
ered with leather prevent ho 
saddle. Available In 214" and 3” wi ^ 
either new, improved or the old style 
Satisfaction gvaranteed. 


AT YOUR DEALERS OR 


BLEVINS MFG. CO. 


WHEATLAND, WYOMING 


16" DEERSKIN 
SCOUT BOOT 
SC 
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True West 


All True—All Fact—Stories of the Real West 


PAT WAGNER JOE AUSTELL SMALL ROBERT SMALL 
Editor Publisber Advertising 
LIZ LAWLER CATHIE WILSON MARILYN SCHOLTZ 
Production Secretary Circulation 


“The files of TRUE WEST and FRONTIER TIMES are going to be of great 
bistorical value and should be preserved in all tbe libraries of tbe country.”— 
Walter Prescott Webb, former President, American Historical Association. 
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A "SMALL" PUBLICATION 


TRUE WEST is published bi-monthly by WESTERN PUBLICATIONS, INC., P.O. E-: 
3668, 1012 Edgecliff Terrace, Austin, Texas 78704. 35c per copy, $4.00 for 12 issues :- 
the United States and Possessions and Canada. $5.00 for 12 issues in all c:-- 
countries. Second-class postage paid at Austin, Texas. Copyright 1964 by WESTE: 
FUBLICATIONS, INC. 


Three weeks’ advance notice and old address as well as new are required :-- 
chance of subscriber's address. 


Unsolicited manuscripts and photographs will be treated wiih care, but their --- 
while in cur kands [s not guaranteed. Enclose stamped envelope with all suz- 
sions. Please inquire before sending in original art. 
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FRANK DOBIE, cantankerous chron- 

* icler of the West, who preferred a 
tall tale to a treatise with footnotes, died 
September 18, 1964, in his sleep. He was 
seventy-five. 

Although many of our readers have al- 
ready read this report in their newspa- 
pers, many have not. We know this be- 
cause we still get mail addressed to Dr. 
Walter Prescott Webb, another good 
friend of Western Publications, who died 
March 8, 1963. 

Frank Dobie was born on a ranch in 
Live Oak County, Texas. He wore marks 
of the land he wrote and talked about. 
He was bowlegged, white-maned and 
wind-beaten, and his face was creased 
into a permanent sun squint. 

My pick of his anecdotes is the one he 
told me one afternoon in the beautiful 
Dobie back yard on Waller Creek here in 
Austin, Texas. 

Mr. Frank was attending an Old Trail 
Drivers meeting in San Antonio. A man 
walked up to him and asked where a 
certain lost mine was. Mr. Frank gave 
him that inimitable Dobie smile with the 
million-dollar twinkle in his blue eyes 
and answered, “If I knew where it was, 
I'd go get the gold myself!" 

This is a rather long story so I must 
condense it. The man said treasure hunt- 
ers as a whole knew that Dobie had found 
one mine and knew the location of at 
least a half dozen more, so wouldn’t he 
please reveal the location of just this 
one. 

By this time Mr. Frank was growing 
just a bit irritated. “Why, man,” ne said, 
“if you were to blindfold me, spread a 
map out on that table and let me put my 
finger on a spot, it would probably be as 
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close to the mine as I could possibly tell 
u » * 


"Will you do that, Mr. Dobie?" the 
man asked. | 

Mr. Frank did. The man tied a hand- 
kerchief around Dobie's eyes, spread a 
map on the table and Mr. Frank put his 
finger on it. When the handkerchief was 
removed, the eager treasure hunter was 
folding the map hurriedly. Sticking it in 
his pocket, he shook hands with Mr. 
Frank, thanked him profusely, turned 
and walked away. Mr. Frank never heard 
from him again. 

Faith in a man? Most people had that 
in J. Frank Dobie. Some had even the 
“blindfold” faith. 


His DEATH came three days after he 

received the Presidential Medal of 
Freedom. On the morning before he died, 
Mr. Dobie also received an advance copy 
of his book, Cow People. I had a letter 
on my desk from Mr. Frank asking if we 
wanted a chapter from it (“The Code of 
the West") when I received word of his 
death. This volume ended a writing life 
of more than thirty books about the runch 
country, plus innumerable articles for 
magazines and newspnpers. 

The very first issue of True West car- 
ried a story by J. Frank Dobie, and he 
has been our most popular contributor 
ever since. The one we liked best was “A 
Plot of Earth,” the story of his boyhood. 
It is one of three by Dobie in our new 
book The Best of True West. When I 
told him this was the best story he ever 
wrote, insofar as I was concerned, he 
reread the story, phoned me and snid, 
"Joe, dogged if I don't believe you are 
right!” 

We'll sure miss that man.—Joe - 


Americana 


stage coach, buckboard, and 

ack mule, F. J. Haynes shot 

more than 25,000 pictures of the 
working West in the 70's and 80's. . 
'Two hundred and forty-four of the 
. finest of these — a rare, wide-rang- 
ing record of settlers, toughs and 
tenderfeet building railroads, min- 
ing, homesteading, ranching and 
river-boating — illustrate Freeman 
"Tilden's lively and enthusiastic one 
hundred thousand word re-creation 
of the period. Appendix includes 
sechnieal camera information. $12.95 


FOLLOWING 
THE FRONTIER 


WITH F. J. HAYNES, PIONEER 
PHOTOGRAPHER OF THE OLD WEST 


by FREEMAN TILDEN 


| if uccine his heavy cameras by 


vast wilderness stretching 

4) [upstream from the Grand. 
Canyon is almost unknown 

to most Americans. Its grandcur is 
captured at last in this first full- 
scale biography of the region—a 
dramatic history of conquistadores, 
cattle barons, miners, Mormons — 
illuminated by some of the most 
beautiful pete aps cver taken of 
the American West. OF these 16 
are in full color, 110 in gravure. 
Published jointly by Alfred A. 
Knop£ and the University of Utah 
Press in association with the Amon 
Carter Museum. $15 


STANDING UP 
COUNTRY 


THE CANYON LANDS OF 
UTAH AND ARIZONA 


by C. GREGORY CRAMPTON 


Now at better bookstores 


ALFRED A ' KNOPF, Publisher Sar We 


BORROW BY MAIL! 


Only $54% A Month Repays 


3121599 


l'Il Loan 
You By Mail 


OwnHome 


FAST — AIRMAIL SERVICE 


: Yes, you can borrow any amount! 
from $111'to $1215 immediately « . «: 


entirely by mail. n | 
m pur eM D HE; 


PLL GLADLY LOAN YOU $111—$315—$510 
— 51000 —or as much as $1216 on your own 
signature! If you aro steadily employed, I'll 
rush you the amount you need. Your friends, 
neighbors, rclatives, employer will not be 
contacted. NO time off from work—NO wit- 
nesses or cO-signers— NO insurance required 
—NO embarrassing investigations. 


PAY ALL YOUR BILLS 
AT ONCE! Borrowing 
. 1] to consolidate a number 
:| of scattered obligations 
is a sound financial idea. 
And with only one smal 
payment to make each 
month and only one 
place to pay, you'll be 
ablo to s-t-r-e-t-c-h your 
paycheck further than 
you dreamed possible. 


COST-CONTROLLED LOANSI You pay 
only for the actual time you use the money — not 
one day longer! You borrow from Postal in com- 
plete confidence. We are licensed by the State to 
do business under the Small Loan Law, your as- 
surance of fair ratesand Supervised Reliability. 


GET YOUR MONEY QUICK! We have thc 
money you necd waiting for you. Forquick loan 
service and friendly co-operation, ACT NOWI 
Complete and send us the coupon TODAY! 


As soon AS we receive your re- 
<8 


Select Your Loan Here 


quest, we will rush to you by 
return airmail immediately 
à in & plain envelope, 
evcrythingto get the 
moncy you need ! 


POSTAL FINANCE CO. 


200 KEKLINE BLDG. e Dest 100.50 
OMANA, NEBRASKA 68102 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


a 


D. L LEVITT, Preeident 
POSTAL FINANCE CO., Dept. 106-8 3 
200 Keeline M , , 98102 
| Please send AIRMAIL to me FREE in a plain 
] envelope to get the CASH I need. | 
| | 
1 Address -me ani l 
] city.. Stets__. Code. Í 
| 5 
| Nemo Amount Needed $... | 
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More on Uinta 


Dear Sirs: 

I just read a story in your October 
True West, entitled “Uinta Yarns.” 

I was personally acquainted with Jim 
Lamb and went to school with his chil- 
dren at Mountain View, Wyoming. Re- 
garding his uo d about Amos Hill—he 
never lived at untree, Wyoming, but 
had a ranch adjoining my father’s place 
on Smith’s Fork about two and a half 
miles above Mountain View. He had a 
bunch of cattle and they were in the 
brush and never handled only to brand 
and ship. 

One time he found a Blacksford ranch- 
er named Del Watson riding among his 
cattle. He took a shot at Del and Del 
started to run. Amos followed him and 
shot several times more. Del rode to Ft. 
Bridger and took refuge in Lars John- 
son’s attic. He pulled the ladder up with 
him and Amos couldn’t get up so he left. 
Later Watson had him arrested for try- 
ing to kill him. I and three brothers 
watched the shooting and chase from a 
hill close by and Del had my two older 
brothers subpoenaed as witnesses for 
him. Amos won because he claimed he 
was only shooting at Watson’s dog. Amos 
was a quiet man until he got on a drunk, 
then he was abusive. I saw him in several 
fights and he got terribly beaten up. 

His mother came to live with us, also 
his brother, John. I have his picture at 
the time of the Watson trial. After he 
sold his ranch to Charles B. Hamilton, he 
built a home for his mother on my Grand- 
mother Hewitt’s place. He lived upstairs, 
slept on the floor. I have a picture of his 
mother and my grandma also. 

After she died he decided to go on a 
prospecting tour. He borrowed a horse, 


saddle and packsaddle from my father 
(Rob Harvey) and said, "I'll let you in 
on half, if I strike it.” Dad had a letter 
from him once—said the little horse fell 
off the trail, pack and all, and was killed. 
He had quite a little money when he left 
and was supposed to have it in a bank 
at Vernal, Utah. Mrs. Hill is buried in 
our lot at Ft. Bridgers. 

One time he got in a fight with John 
Backstrum, who lived close to us, and 
John had Dad’s double-barreled shotgun 
and was going to shoot Amos.. Amos 
grabbed the ax and hit the gun across the 
barrel and bent it almost double. 

I also can remember about the Negro, 
Turner. He worked around the country 
with his partner. They dug every place 
they could to find the buried money. They 
had a cabin up near China Lake on 
Smith’s Fork. rner’s partner disap- 
peared and some thought he found the 
money and Turner killed him. Turner 
went to Rock Springs and opened up a 
law and real estate office and was there 
for many years.—Ralph A. Harvey, 609 
Main, Evanston, Wyoming. : 


Jack Holt and J. G. Scurlock 
Dear Joe: 

I am the grandson of "Doc" J. G. Scur- 
lock, who in his day consorted with such 
colorful characters as “Billy, the Kid" and 
many others who came to life in stories he 
told to me as a boy. 

When I was reading Cattle Kings in 
your February issue the words jumped 
out at me with regard to "Indians killed 
Jack Holt of the Roswell community in 
1873." I find these dates and incidents to 


(Continued on page 70) 


Amos Hills mother, above right. lived with the author's family after her 


son's departure from Mountain View. 
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FEATURING 


THE FINAL HALF OF THE FULL LENGTH BOOK 


“ALASKA GOLD TRAILS OF 1898" 


by Willard Dobbin. GOLD TRAILS has never been 
available to the public in its entirety before! We hope 
that readers of OLD WEST will accord it a permanent 
place on their bookshelves. The author was one of 
the few men who made his way safely through the 
“back door'' route to the Alaska gold fields. This tenderfoot managed to survive and save 
his notes, but all of his photographs were lost when a boat overturned. 


PLUS 


A. Kinney Griffith's 


“THE MOST DANGEROUS GAME" 


Based on the personal recollections of one of the partners, this story discloses the hair- 
raising experiences (and we mean HAIR-RAISING) of Hobbs and Kirker, professional 
scalphunters, who conducted a bloody campaign into Apache country to harvest scalps 
at 5O gold pesos per lock, redeemable by Mexican authorities. 


IMPORTANT: Our ceptinting stories from the first issuos of TRUE WEST, along with new 


material, a,book, etc. in OLD WEST, absolutely WILL NOT devaluate original 

TRUE WEST copies ONE PENNY! If thoro is any doubt in your mind, try fo 

os a copy of any of the early issues of TRUE WEST from a collector at 
eflated price. 


It you reprint a book that is old, rare and sells for $100, the reprint, though 
it be word for word, is NOT the original and will sell at current book rates. 
We ARE NOT reprinting early issues of TRUE WEST as is. We take out all 
advertising, add new material lus a full length book, and it is another 
magazine—OLD WEST. In the third issue of OLD WEST, for instance, there 
will be 30 pages of old TRUE WEST ARTICLES and 63 pages of new 
- materia} Shall | say more?—Joo 


ON SALE JANUARY 4TH 


Publishers of TRUE WEST and FRONTIER TIMES 
| enclose: $2.00 for 1 year (4 Issues) 
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Address——_____ — —————ÁÁLLLLLLLLLLL 
City. State. 
(If you don't want to cut thls magazine, order on a sheet of paper.) 
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Dotted sparsely along the Rio Grande, each one was the commercial center 
— for a vast area and was a beehive of a 
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Castalon Trading Post now part of Big Bend National Park 


' HEY WERE far from being super- 
mhrkets, but to all the Mexicans who 
lived along the border during the Twen- 
ties, they were wonder stores. To those 
people, they were very beneficial. The 
trading posts not only sold merchandise, 
but also purchased products from their 
customers, so that these customers could 
urchase store items they needed. Many 
arge deals were made where not one 
dollar was exchanged except by a few 
who thought they could decide better 


what they would buy if they had the 


money in their hands. 

The best customers were the fur trad- 
er8; from them two profits were made. 
Several burros loaded with furs would 
be brought in and sold to the operator of 
the store, who would first classify them 
in lots of different values. Diplomacy 
was needed in this part of the transac- 
tion. The deal was nlways made—there 
was no other nearby place where the 
trader could go—but by delaying tactics 
he would finally get a few cents more 
on some of the pelts. 
: The furs were mostly of fox, coyote, 
wildcat and skunk, but there would also 
be many goat skins. Many fur bearing 
animals were trapped up in the moun- 
tains and their fur was of good quality 
during the winter months. During the 
border trouble days, only those living on 
the American side traded, except on 

ort days, one day each month, when 

exicans were allowed to cross from 
- Mexico to sell their products and buy 
merchandise. They brought wood, furs, 
chino grass, ropes and many other items. 

Later, all residents of Mexico were al- 
lowed to cross any time during any day 
to go directly to the store, which was 
known as Tienda, the owner as Tendero, 


6 


and the man who bought the furs from 
the individuals who caught them was 
called Combidor (barterer). They were 
the ones who brought large nber: of 
furs, sold them to the store, and pur- 
chased merchandise which they could take 
back to the mountains and trade to the 
natives for more furs. 

Most of all, the trading posts depended 
on the trade from the Mexican side, as 


By W. D. SMITHERS 


Phatos Courtesy 
Sul Ress Callege—Alpine, Texas 


there were no stores there except in a 
few more settled places. The American 
stores were on the border years before 


the border troubles of 1916; then some 
closed up, a few stayed. Bandits raided 
several; they restocked and kept going, 
while others did not operate until the 
early Twenties. Along more than 200 
miles of the Rio Grande border in the 
Big 3 Bend there were only twelve trading 
posts. 

Most all of the trading posts had vast 
trade areus in Mexico from which to get 
cvstomers. Much of that part of Mexico 
was more than 100 miles from the near- 
est railroad. Even had there been stores 
in those regions, the cost of freighting 
merchandise over those mountains would 
have made the goods very costly. Also, 
at that time there was not much market 
in Mexico for what the people had to 


posts. This was during our 


sell or trade. Natives who did not want 
to journey to the U. S., waited for the 
fur traders to come through. The traders . 
made the rounds only once during 4 
three- or four-months period. 

Some of the fur traders’ routes ex- 
tended more ‘than 100 miles, and the 
trips were all made on horseback with . 
pack burros to carry the merchandise. 
They had no traveling expenses, as they 
rode each day from one settlement to 
another where friends offered food and 


. the privilege of sleeping on the floor. 


A trader's margin of profit was very 
small, and it is doubtful if he cleared 
fifty cents a day on those long ‘trips. 
A ride of about twelve miles per day 
was average. The territory between Cu- 
atro Cienegas and Ocampo, then on to 
ELIO Chino, was a distance of over 100 
miles. 


CUATRO CIENEGAS is in the State 
of Coahuila, on a branch railroad that 
runs one day: a week between Monclova 
and Chihuahua City. This was a beauti- 
ful small town in a fruit growing re- 
gion. There was a distillery there that 
made several kinds of wines, aguardiente 
(brandy), and other Mexican liquors. 
They also made a grape vinegar that 
was said to be the best of any for 
salads. The fur trader would bring some 
of these products to sell to the Ameri- 
cans. He had a source of supplies at 
each end of his route, and had as buyers 
the people who lived in between. 

From 1924 to 1930 were the peak 
years for the people living in Mexico 
near the U. S. border and the trading 
Prohibition 
period; the money earned by Mexican 
gmugglers for liquor sold to Americans 
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Doing a little fur trading at Elmo Johnson's Trading Post 


was well circulated among all of the 
border residents. The bandits were not 
making raids across the border or prowl- 
ing around in northern Mexico, so the 
traders were free to make their routes 
safely. 

During the bandit days, had they op- 
erated, all their merchandise, money and 
maybe their lives, would have been lost. 
Bandits were ruthless, even to the Mexi- 
cans. Most of the ex-bandits were now 
liquor smugglers and everything was 
peaceful except for a few battles between 
the U. S. officers and smugglers crossing 
. a load of liquor. In 1929, General Escobar 
tried to start a new revolution in Mexico, 
but it lasted only a short time. The people 
wanted no more of what they had gone 
through from 1910 to 1920. | 

The trading post opposite Sierro Chino 
(Curly Mountain) was started in 1924 
by two men, Grady and Williams, from 
Kentucky. In connection with the store 
was a large tobacco farm. The farm 
was not successful, but the store was. 
Mr. and. Mrs. Elmo Johnson, in 1929, 
bought them out and tried to raise cotton 
and goats. The store remained a money- 
maker, but not the cotton—it had to be 
hauled 120 miles. 

Elmo Johnson made one big mistake 
in his dealings with the Mexicans, and 
he lost heavily by it. Not knowing their 
ways, since he had never had to deal 
with them until he bought the place, 
he gave the fur traders merchandise on 


credit. He not only lost the cost of the . 


merchandise, but also the profit that he 
made on the furs. Instead of trading 
with Johnson, they went up the river 
een miles to another store at Casto- 
on. 
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When the Johnsons moved in, they 
knew no Spanish, but soon learned it, as 
very few of their customers spoke Eng- 
lish. Mrs. Johnson was fortunate when 
she hired a Mexican girl whose family 
lived two miles away, and who had 
worked for an American family at the 
Terlingua mines. She spoke English, and 
was a great deal of help to Mr. Johnson 
in the store, also. The fastest way to 
learn their language is to live among 
them; and you have to learn their ways 
from experience. They are strange peo- 
ple—you have to know them to like them. 

Much patience was required by the 
one who served the Mexicans in the 
store. Even when one spent only a dollar 
on a number of purchases, it usually 
took him a half-hour to choose the 
items. Some things they knew they would 
buy, but when they still had about twenty 
or thirty cents to spend out of their 
one dollar, it might take them a long 
time tọ decide. Only food items that were 
not grown locally were carried, such as 
coffee, sugar, rice, canela (cinnamon) 
in bark form—all in bulk, which had to 
be measured out in small amounts. 

A large box of very cheap candy was 
always present and sold at ten pieces 
for a nickel. A brand of cigarette to- 
bncco called Lobo Negro (Black Wolf) 
was the popular smoke. Some of that, 
rolled up in a piece of corn shuck, made 
& smoke that few Americans could enjoy. 
It was muy fuerte (very strong). 

Canned goods consisted of Karo syrup, 
sardines and fruits. Prunes and raisins 
were in bulk, also American cheese, often 
asked for as Un miquele de queso, a 
nickel’s worth of cheese, which usually 
was eaten right there with a nickel box 


of crackers. Often a fur trader who had 
not had anything sweet for several 
months would purchase a ] can of 
Karo syrup and drink it all. 


"MHE MEXICAN peasants had a rough 

time earning a few dollars to spend. 
at the trading posts for things they need- 
ed. Those who smuggled the liquor across 
the river to the American runners had 
the most spending money. Others were 
sometimes able to work a day or two for 
the Americans who had farms nearby. 
This was illegal, and they were often 
caught by the Border Patrol officers, 
unless they were able to get back ncross 
the river in time. When caught, they 
were taken to Presidio, several hundred 
miles away, deported, and had to walk 
back across the mountainous country to 
their homes. They tried not to get caught. 
Most spending money wus obtained 
from the sale of goat skins, furs, and 
items that they made by hand, such as 
ropes, blankets, and a few other products 
that could be resold by the trading posts. 
The skins and furs were shipped to 
tanners. i^ 4 
Regular fur traders were the biggest 
buyers. Average sales to them amounted 
to about $30. That was their capital 
stock. How they accumulated that much 
at one time to get started on is not 
known—-but it was probably by smug- 
gling. With every penny invested in mer- 
chandise, they left the store and crossed 

e Rio Grande into Mexico. 

According to the laws of Mexico, they 
were not. supposed to cross their mer- 
chandise for resale without paying duty. 
There were government officials, known 
as Fiscales, stationed in these areas, but 
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the traders crossed when the Fiscales 
were not in the vicinity of the crossing. 
If they were, it was appropriate to give 


them a mandadito (giit), or pay a mor- 


dida (bribe). 

Besides coffee, sugar, cancla, and 
salt, which was always needed, a trader 
always had at least one bolt, often two, 
of cheap calico—colors and pattérns he 
thought the mothers would like to make 
into dresses for their children. He bought 
the bolt of material by the yard—36 
jnches—but sold it by the meter—39.37 
inches. Seldom was it that more material 
could be bought than was needed to 
make one girl's dress and one boy's 
shirt. The other children would have to 
wait until the next visit a couple of 
months later, or inherit clothes from 
their brothers and sisters. 

Among the trader's wares could be 
Íound a few pieces of very cheap jewelry, 
mostly earrings. One of the older daugh- 
ters would succeed in inducing her father 
to trade three fox pelts for the ones 
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Mr. and Mrs. Elmo Johnson and guests 


that she selected. That pair of earrings 
could probably be purchased for ten to 
fifteen cents at a dime store. The value 
of each fur pelt set by the trader was 
about forty or fifty cents. The trading 
post man got about $1.00 each, making 
the pair of earrings cost $3.00—but to 
that girl they were priceless. 

What a family purchased on each visit 
of the trader was determined by what 
there was to sell him. And it was he 
who decided how much they could buy. 

Most traders were generous in what 
they allowed; as pointed out, they netted 
very little profit. Most of them were 
odd characters. Some people said that 
the reason they followed this life was 
because mer were too lazy to assume 
the responsibility of maintaining a home. 
Personally, I feel that they just wanted 
to move around and meet different people. 

The trader did a lot to help iso 
lated families obtain a few things to 
better their life. Operating in such an 
out-of-the-way place and being such an 


odd enterprise, it is hard to ive. 
that the world market could ruin the 
traders' business, but it did in the Thir- 
ties. Up to then there had been a good 
demand in the United States for the furs 
that they handled; then suddenly it 
stopped, and the furs were worthless. 

The change in fashion of American 
women's furs was the main factor in 
their downfall; the production of syn- 
thetic furs helped also. Pelts were the 
medium of exchange of their customers 
and so the wandering fur traders became 
extinct. 


XX/HAT HAS been told is about the fur 
“Y traders in Mexico, but there were 
some of these men who went from one 
settlement to another on the Texas side. 
A few were still active when the border 
troubles began. One by the name of Bos- 
worth was last seen in the Boauillas and 
Glen Spring area a few days before the 
bandits made the raid. He was never seen 
again, so it was believed he was killed 


A bootlegger delivers sotol (below left) to the Texas side of the Rio Grande. 
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Members of Company B Texas Rangers, Cotulla, Texas, 1900. From left, the company cook: Jim Moore: A. Olds; Sgt. HL G. Dubose; 


and robbed by the raiders. How many 
others met the same fate is not known, 
and never will be. They just suddenly 
disappeared. No one knows if they went 
where they could make a better living, 
or if they met with foul play. Many of 
these men were Jews, some were Mexi- 
cans, and a few of other nationalities; 
but all were practical businessmen in 
their chosen occupation. 

During the border trouble days, trad- 
ing post owners helped the army in many 
ways. Knowing all the local natives and 
the friendly ones in Mexico who came 
over on port days, they arranged for the 
purchase of items that the soldiers need- 

—wood for the kitchens, fresh vegeta- 
bles, and goat meat. They obtained from 
a few Mexicans information on various 
bands of bandits. (Some Americans can 
induce a Mexican to tell what he 
knows, while others cannot.) 

Some of the trading posts were post 
offices for the community, with incoming 
and outgoing mail twice a week, and at 


Will L. Wright A. Y. Olds; T. C. (Creed) Taylor. 


one place, only once a week. They were 
where all the local gossip was exchanged. 
Owners of the stores were postmnarere: 
but they received no salary. They did re- 
ceive the revenue from the stamps the 
sold to pay them for handling the mail. 
By treaty between the United States and 
Mexico, all official mail for the Mexican 
officers, military and customs, was han- 
dled in these post offices. Mexico had no 
way to get mail to their officers excipi 
across the river on our side of the 
border. Officials who came to the trad- 
ing post for the mail, occasionally sent 
in their reports. It was to the benefit of 
the store and the military when 
relations were kept in good standing. 
The customers of the trading posts 
were strange but interesting people. The 
longer you lived among them, the better 
you knew them; but, truthfully, you un- 
derstood less of them. Many of their ways 
of life were identical to those of their 
grandparents. They knew they could 
better themselves if they would change, 


but they would not. Some customs were 
adaptable to their generation, of course, 
and should have been retained. 

Their religious beliefs and practices 
were beneficial to them, as in most areas 
there were no churches that they could at- 
tend. One corner of their home was dedi- 
cated to their faith. In some of the 
mines, deep underground, a side niche 
was made into a chapel where, before 
starting work, the miners knelt in prayer. 
Most were sincere in their religion, but 
many often committed offenses for which, 
by confessing at their shrine, they be- 
lieved they would not be punished. 

Many had opportunities to better their 
homes, to provide more and better food 
and clothing for their families, had they 
the ambition to work harder. But the 
usual policy was to work only enough 
to provide part of what was needed. 
Their belief was not to have too much, 
for they might not always be able to have 
that much. Goat herders were probably 
the steadiest workers; but they, too, 


Below center. a Mexican trader guides his pack train along the Rio Grande on his way to a Texas trading post. Prosperous liquor 


smugglers celebrate (below right). 


Juan and Maria (Chata) Sada, who made Boquillas famous with their hospitable cafe 
and trading post. 


could have improved their homes. 


IN REMOTE ureas, where there was 

no Padrc to perform the marriage 
rites, young couples were 'united more 
by social custom than by a legal or re- 
ligious one. There was a Bodas de Ca- 
macho, which means wedding feast, and 
n dance, baile. These were the only social 
affairs which brought people together, 
und they were attended by all within a 
twenty-five mile radius. There was plen- 
ty of food, drinks, and music provided 
by guests who owned a guitar or a 
violin. Mexicans are natural born musi- 
cians. Where they danced could not be 
considered a good dance floor—it was 
the ground. Several days prior to the 
secme it was sprinkled. leveled up and 
swept clean. The affair lasted all night 
and usually was held on Saturday, with 
many of the guests arriving Saturday 
morning. 

It was the honest intention of these 
people that some day thev would be where 
there was a Padre; then they would be 
married in accordance with their faith. 
Many of them never were; but they lived 
happy lives, and raised large families. 
One family that this writer visited many 
times from 1920 to 1930, is a good ex- 
ample. 

They lived in Mexico, eight miles from 
the border. Both the Texas-Mexicans and 
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Mexico natives followed the same cus- 
toms. Juan had a much better home than 
the average. The house was better built, 
larger than most, one part of which 
was rock with more rooms added to it 
of adobe. It was located near a hot min- 
eral spring. That water must have been 
beneficial, for the complexion and color 
of his children was much lighter and 
clearer than the average. There were 
nine—five boys and four girls. 

Juan still intended to be married some 
day by a Padre. When he and his wife 
were young, both families moved from 
Sierra Mojada, more than 100 miles to 
where they were then living. Both of 
their fathers worked at the wax plant 
then operating at Sierro Chino (across 
from Johnson's trading post). Before the 
wax plant moved away, the young couple 
decided to marry and make their home 
near the spring. The customary Bodas de 
Camacho was held, and nearly twenty 
years later both were still confident that 
some day they would be married by a 
priest. Those years had been happy 
years. All were contented; the oldest 
daughter, Marie, was soon to be married 
just as her mother was. 

Both Juan and his wife had gone to 
school for a few years at their old home 
in Sierra Mojada. The mother taught 
her children to read and write. This 
family was one of the few in this region 


who had any schooling. This also W? 


the hope and desire of all those peopl¢— 
that some day they would live where 
there was a school for their children. UT 
til the early Twenties, the same conditions 
existed on the Texas side in many areas, 
after which schools were started in most 
places. 

Juan's family was one of the many 
in Mexico that the trading posts served— 
by the traveling traders, or when some 
member of the family came to the store. 
It was the men who went to the store to 
make the purchases; but when the trad- 
ers came to the homes it was the women 
who decided what was bought. Making a 
selection from the small variety of items 
was not the problem—either at the store 
or from what the traveling trader 
brought—it was deciding what was best 
to buy with the very small amount of 
spending money they had. There, the wife 
knew best. 

Not often, but sometimes, the entire 
family came to the store together. This 
was when they had sufficient money to 
buy shoes and other items for the daugh- 
ters. It was then that the wife of the 
trading post owner was called in to make 
the sales. Women’s (fourteen years or 
older) curiosity when they were in the 
store made them want to look at every- 
thing feminine there. Mrs. Johnson, the 
trader’s wife, spent hours showing them 
the stock, knowing that they could pur- 
chase only a few items. Ada Johnson was 
happy to be called into the store, for she, 
$20, had very few women visitors to talk 


Mrs. Johnson deserves much praise for 
all she did to better the lives of the Mexi- 
can children and women on both sides of 
the Rio Grande. It was she who, in 1928, 
invited all the children to her home to see 
for the first time an American Santa 
Claus and a Christmas tree. She, with 
the help of her cook, Marie, worked every 
afternoon for weeks preparing for this 
event. She had toys and gifts for every 
child and parent—the first they had ever 
received. Each child received enough can- 
dy, nuts, cookies and fruit to last them 
several days. She became famous for that 
Christmas Eve party. 

Two years later, Mrs. Johnson again 
became famous as a hostess to army 
aviators when a landing field was es- 
tablished near the trading post. Hun- 
dreds of officers and enlisted men, many 
of whom are today famous men, used to 
spend weekends as guests of Mr. and 
Mrs. Johnson. General Nathan Twining, 
who was then a First Lieutenant, spent 
numerous weekends as their guest. All 
flyers who went there told others, and 
her fame spread to nearly every army 
field in the nation. 


A NOTHER woman who made a repu- 

tation for herself with both Ameri- 
cans and Mexicans was Marie “Chata” 
Sada. She and her husband, Juan Sada, 


"had a small store in the village of Bo- 


qaas, Texas, overlooking the Rio Gran- 
e; a village of the same name was across 
the river in Mexico. Both settlements 
depended on this store. It was managed 
by Chata during the day, as Juan had a 
silver mine on the Mexico side, and 
spent the nights on the Texas side. 
Chata’s reputation stemmed from the 
meals she served on short notice to all 
travelers who came there. (The English 
translation of Chata is “pug nose.) Be- 
cause of her turned-up nose and her good 
nature, her friends nicknamed her Cha. 
ta, and as such she became affectionately 
known for the length of the Rio Grand... 

There were not many travelers wa 
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ever went to this out-of-the-way place by 
automobile, but those who did surely were 
glad to sit at a table and enjoy a good 
meal, instead of preparing one for them- 
selves over a campfire. It was a hard, 
all-day drive from Marathon to Boquil- 
las, a good hundred miles. 

hen a car approached, but was still 
Several miles away, Chata would hear 
it and start preparing a meal—never one 
that was not wanted. Those who had 
been there before knew there would be 
food waiting; the first-timers were sur- 
prised when they found a neat and clean 
dining room in such a place. A complete 
meal—more than one could eat—cost 
twenty-five cents. An added service, 
free, was a nice adobe house near the 
store where travelers could spend the 
night, or if they preferred, they could 
sleep under the arbor. 

During those days, everyone carried a 
bed-roll and a chuck-box of food. At 
Boquillas your bed-roll was used, but no 
one used his chuck-box while there. Most 
of the travelers were law-enforcement 
officers, Boundary Commission engi- 
neers, mining men or geologists. This was 
the end of the road. About three miles 
down the river, Boquillas Canyon starts 
the series of canyons that prevent any 
traveling near the Rio Granae for over a 
hundred miles, except by air or boat. 
The country is very rough and the can- 
yons are more than a thousand feet deep. 

Besides all the good that Chata and 
Juan did for American travelers, they 
did much more for the Mexicans. Chata 
dispensed medicine, served as midwife, 
and acted as priest, judge and teacher. 
They were one of the few Mexican cou- 
ples who had no children, but they took 
into their home at least six during the 
ten years that this writer knew them. 
These were children of families who could 
not provide as good a home for them as 
Juan and Chata could. They were not 
adopted, just borrowed (a Mexican cus- 
tom), but they were raised to be fine 
men and women. They were near their 
real parents, but lived a much better life. 
Since Juan’s death, Chata lives in Del 
.Rio, Texas, with one of the boys she and 
lher husband raised to be a good Ameri- 
ccan citizen. 

Today, most of the lower part of the 
Wig Bend district is a National Park. 
SSome of the old trading posts nre there 
mo more, but from Castolon up the Rio 
Grande, most of the old ones are still 
ojperating. With the splendid roads and 
tme autos that the residents have, the 
stiores depend mostly on customers from 
MlIexico, for now trips to the inland towns 
cain be made in one hour where it used 
to take a day. 

‘Trading posts did their share in mak- 
ing the history of the Southwest. In all 
the settlements along the routes of oxen 
anod mule-drawn freight wagons, they 
sta:rted their stores—small at first, but 
an effort was made to fill the needs of 
the: people. They were prime targets for 
the Indians of the Seventies and Eighties 
who roamed the country robbing and 
kiliing. Later, when the country was be- 
ginming to get settled and quiet, Mexi- 
can bandits began their five years of 
terroor—but the traders held out against 
therm. 

As long as the Mexicans continue to 
ride burros. the trading posts will hold 
out, but when those in Mexico trade 
their burros for autos and have 
good roads on the Mexican side as the 
now do on the Texas side, then the trad- 
ing IDosts will join all the other early 
western enterprises that have become 
only memories. 
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Juan Hinojo's family 


Typical fur traders of Mexico at Johnson's trading post 


A Sunday afternoon excursion about 1900 aboard the Manvel- 
Mrs. Hiberd, Miss Bucklen, Mr. and Mrs. Grundy. 


WINGING wide around the bleached 
skeleton of Ivanpah Dry Lake, my 
road cut through the small desert way- 
station of that same name and started up 
the long, alluvial fan that fringes the 
New York Mountains. My target for the 
day lay just under the summit of the 
New Yorks where I hoped to find two 
host towns I had never seen—Vander- 
ilt, a former gold-mining center, and 
Manvel, one-time railroad supply point. 
After booming in the closing years of the 
19th Century, both towns had died and 
both had now been deserted for a long 
number of years. 

The dessicnted hills and canyons that 
spread around me didn't look as if they 
could huve supported even one town— 
much less a brace of them. Situated in 
southeastern California, near the Nevada 
line, the New Yorks nre typical of Mo- 
jave Desert mountains. Cold in winter 
and lashed by terrific heat in summer, 
even the most charitable day of spring- 
time finds them grim and brown, wholly 
barren of brooks and forest glades and 
meadows. Scattered sparingly over their 
lower levels are thin-foliaged creosote 
bushes and spiny Mojave yuccas. With 
increased elevation, these typical lowland 
growths are replaced by Joshua trees and 
scrub junipers, and along with the juni- 
pers comes slightly cooler air and a 
sprightlier breeze. I suspected I'd find 
my old towns near this merging place of 
Joshuas and junipers. 

Two miles south of Ivanpah a rutted 
trail branched left and close scrutiny of 
a peeling signboard revealed ghostly 
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Searchlight stage. John Brunk drives Mr. and Mrs. Hose, Mrs. Brown, 
Edgar Brown and Mable Flint. From an old photo lent by James Fisk. 


THE DESERTED 


traces of lettering: “Vanderbilt Mines.” 
Turning into this side trail I soon real- 
ized I was traveling on the old grade of 
Isaac Blake’s California & Eastern Rail- 
road—a short line built in 1902 from 
Vanderbilt to a borax-shipping point on 
Ivanpuh Dry Lake. Stripped long before 
of its rails and cross-ties, the old de 
was so narrow that meeting vehicles 
could have passed at only a few places 
along it, and where fills had sloughed 
away, the roadbed was barely wide 
enough to permit the passage of my 
wheels. 


According to my topographic map, it 


couldn't be far from this turn-off to 
Vanderbilt. After halting a couple of 
times to sweep my binoculars over the 
nearby hills and desert, the old camp was 
spotted, its weathered brown shacks in 
perfect camouflage against the brown 
rocks of the mountainside half a mile to 
the south. Leading toward those browm 
remnants was a pair of badly eroded 
wheel tracks. 


NEW YORKS 


As I eased my car over the rocks and 
ruts of the ascending trail, there came 
into view the headframe of a mine—the 
concrete foundations of a large mill. 
Then, in quick succession, came tailing 
piles and waste dumps, a false-fronted 
building, crumbled foundations, leaning 
walls, caved cellars, rubble and rust and 
ruin—and the sun sparkling on broken 
shards of desert-purpled glass. 

The false-fronted wooden shell had 
been described to me as the office of the 
Gold Bar Mine, whose shaft yawned open 
beside it. Walking around the hill to the 
west I found the hoist house of the rich 
Bonanza King—its site further marked 
by a collapsed headframe, a length of 
hoist cable, and a trio of heavy iron ore 
buckets; and from the top of a low ridge, 
east of the townsite, I looked down upon 
the skeletal remains of the shaft house 
and headframe that had served the Gold 
Bronze Mine. Here, my friend, the late 
Jim Fisk of San Bernardino, had becn 
hoist-man sixty-odd ycars before, 


True Wes? 


One town lived for the gleam of 
gold and silver, the other 
for the whistle of a 
train and the crack of a bull 
whip. The only gleam 
now is from moonlight, and 
the only noise is 
the wind, seeking a valley 


By NELL MURBARGER 


It was Jim who had told me about . 


Vanderbilt. He had come to the New 
York Mountains in 1890, soon after ore 
values had been spotted in the district 
by Bob Black, a Paiute Indian who had 
brought them to the attention of “Old 
Man" Beatty, then owner of a ranch at 
the present site of Beatty, Nevada. The 
several gold claims located by Beatty 
soon were purchased by A. G. (“Green”) 
Campbell, who had accumulated a siz- 
able stake during the boom at Silver 
Reef, Utah. 

Naming his new California property 
the Boomerang, Campbell installed a 
ten-stamp mill brought from Utah, and 
in a few weeks’ time a boom camp was 
taking form in the vicinity. As one of the 
wealthiest men of that day was Cornelius 
Vanderbilt II, founders of the new camp 
thought it would place their embryo city 
on a good, substantial foundation if they 
were to name it for the Eastern tycoon. 


"THE TOWN of Vanderbilt developed 

rapidly. All the surrounding hills 
were blanketed soon with mining claims, 
and several of these properties, including 
t:he Gold Bronze, Gold Bar, Boomerang 
aind Bonanza King groups, were produc- 
img gold in substantial quantities. With 
oither important developments rumored 
for the near .future, the leading lights 
off Vanderbilt saw lack of a railroad as 
tme only obstacle between their burg and 
maetropolitan status. That any place so 
faivored by Fortune should be hamstrung 
byr the medieval transporation of stage- 
cosach and mule-freight grew into a spec- 
tre that haunted the town ‘by day and 


nigzht. 


Poker game in progress at Columbia Mining and Milling Company 

camp. not far from Vanderbilt and Manvel. Tho picture was mado in 

1902 by Erle D. Morton, using magnesium powder. From tho Nell 
Marburger Collection. 


It was Isaac E. Blake who provided the 
answer to Vanderbilt’s prayer. Denver 
capitalist, Standard Oil Company execu- 
tive, owner of a smelter at Needles and 
of mining interests in this same county 
of San Bernardino, Blake, in 1892, added 
yet another iron to his busy fire by 
launching the construction of a branch 
railroad to tap the financially-promising 
New York Mountains area. 

Named the Nevada Southern, the line 
connected with the Atlantic & Pacific 
(later to be the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe) at Goffs, thirty miles north- 
west of Needles. From this point its rails 
traversed the length of Lanfair Valley 
to a point near the summit of the New 
York Range. Here, in 1893, the rail- 
terminal town of Manvel, named for 
Allen Manvel, then president of the 
A & P, came into existence. During the 
following year, another Blake-financed 
road, the California Eastern, was built 
from Manvel to Vanderbilt (and in 1902 
would be extended to New Ivanpah). 

Having acquired rail connection with 
the outside world, Vanderbilt's 3,000 cit- 
izens settled down to producing gold 
bullion and racking up history in the 


town's weekly newspaper, The Shaft, 


edited by Dan Jordan. 

There were four restaurants and sev- 
eral boarding houses, half a dozen gen- 
eral stores and about the same number 
of saloons—at lenst two of which were 
open twenty-four hours a day in approved 
Wild West style. The Whist Club Saloon, 
housed in the town’s only two-story build- 
ing, was owned and operated by Virgil 
Earp, the one-armed brother of Wyatt. 
The upper floor of the building was used 
for lodge meetings and dances. The town 
supported an "orchestra" composed of a 
reed organ and a couple of fiddles, and 
a group of young blades and belles or- 
ganized a theatrical company and period- 
ically presented home-talent plays. 

d, of course, there was a restricted 
district. The head madame was a char- 
acter known variously as ‘Diamond 
Tooth Lil,” “Tiger Lil,” or “Death Val- 
ley Diane.” A pleasant sort of person, 
Lil was unfailingly generous and kind to 
everyone down on his luck, and only Van- 
derbilt’s »ice women looked the other 
way when she passed by on the street. 

Prowling about the Gold Bronze Mine 
and mill and the gray tailings dump 


| Freighting hay by twelve-mule team from Goffs to Ivanpah in the 1890s, prior to the construction of the 
Goffs to Ivanpah branch of the Santa Fe in 1893. Photo lont by James Fisk. 
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One of the few rock-constructed homes in Vanderbilt was owned by Virgil Earp, pro- 
prietor of a Vanderbilt saloon and dance hall, and formerly deputy U.S. Marshal at 
Tombstone, Arizona. 


below it, I found an old wooden bellows 
from some _ long-vanished blacksmith 
shop, the accordion-pleated leather that 
had formed its sides grown brittle with 
age. Down in the sandy wash below the 
tailings dump lay a steel vault, its door 
gaping open, its interior empty. This 
wash, leading back into the hills from 
the Gold Bronze, I had been told. was the 
original main street of Vanderbilt. Vis- 
ible on both sides of its winding course 
were stone foundations and dugouts; and 
half-buried in sand and debris in its 
middle lay the false front of what had 
been a business building—likely a casual- 
ty of some long-ago flash flood. There 
was every kind of debris in the wash— 
old shovels and buckets and lanterns and 
stew pans. I even found two white iron- 
stone butter dishes, made in England, 
and a blue rice bowl bearing Chinese 
characters. 


A BOUT a hundred yards above the Gold 
4^ * Bronze, I located the stone house Jim 
Fisk had described to me as the residence 


of Virgil Earp. This one-time “show 
place" of Vanderbilt now lay in jumbled 
chaos. Scratching through the debris I 
found a woman's high-heeled slipper, its 
once-dainty bands of leather dried and 
warped by the desert drought and heat. 
Such a slipper, I was certain, must have 
danced at the Whist Club, and I won- 
dered on which occasion it had been worn 
for the -last time? Somehow it seemed 
terribly incongruous to think of high- 
heeled slippers and theatrical companies, 
and dance orchestras and literary socie- 
ties, in a desert boom town where water 
had been measured almost by the drop! 

Vanderbilt’s water supply, originally, 
had been packed on burros from Cudde- 
back Spring. When this source was found 
to contain arsenic (and already had made 
several consumers desperately ill), the 
camp’s patronage was switched to Willow 
Spring, three miles from town. Later, 
one of the mine shafts developed potable 
water and the town was supplied from 
that source. Jim Fisk, for awhile, had 
hauled water from the mine to Vander- 
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bilt at a consumer-cost of $1.00 per bar- 
rel, and in 1901 had started a small ice 
plant at Manvel where he made ice for 
both these towns and for Searchlight, 
Nevada. Inasmuch as the capacity of his 
plant was limited to one ton of ice every 
twenty-four hours, it had kept him jump- 
ing just to supply the saloon trade. 

Before the new century was more than 
five years old, however, not many citi- 
zens of Vanderbilt were worrying about 
ice for their bar drinks. A spectre far 
more serious had risen to plague them. 
After producing several million dollars in 
gold and silver (A. G. Campbell's Boom- 
erang and Bonanza King properties, 
alone, are claimed to have yielded $2, 
000,000), the mines and mills were be- 
ginning to close. It wasn't that the ore 
was exhausted; it simply had become 
impossible to work it successfully with 
a knowledge and equipment of that 

ay. 

“Vanderbilt was strictly a gold camp,” 
Jim Fisk had explained to me. “It wasn't 
a high-grade camp, either, as compared 
to Goldfield, Bullfrog and many others. 
It had come to life when amalgamation 
was about the only process known for 
the treatment of gold ores, and amalga- 
mation is effective only on so-called ‘free 
gold’—that is, ore which has been thor- 
oughly oxidized and the gold contained 
in its sulphides liberated. -3a. sf 

“The oxidized zones at Vanderbilt did 
not extend to any great depth and soon 
as the ore had been.extracted down to 


the sulphide zones, treatment by the 
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Extreme left. an iron ore bucket from Vanderbilt's Bonanza King Mine. The author found an old leather-fitted bellows (centor) 
nestled in dry brush near the Gold Bronze Mine. The shovel, water bucket made from a powder can, wagon wheel hub and 
woman's high heeled slipper (right) are relics gathered by the author in a few minutes’ search through Vanderbilt Wash. 


amalgamation process ceased to be suc- 
cessful. Smelting, or concentration—or 
both—became necessary. Both mills at 
Vanderbilt tried to work the sulphides, 
but neither made much progress. At last, 
they simply gave it up as a bad job.” 


F,EAVING Vanderbilt I drove on to 

Manvel—or Barnwell, as it eventual- 
ly came to be known. Situated four miles 
to the south and 700 feet higher in ele- 
vation, Vanderbilt's sister town had been 
a fair-sized settlement with stores, sa- 
loons, hotels, and other business houses— 
but she had never been a mining town. 


During the first decade after her found- 
ing, especially before the California & 
Eastern had been built to Vanderbilt and 
New Ivanpah, Manvel was a busy place 
jammed with freight wagons and mule- 
skinners and all the bustle and ordered 
confusion and noise that marked a fron- 
tier railhead. Freight, brought in via 
Needles and Goffs, was unloaded at Man- 
vel for wagon-freighting to the prosper- 
ous camps of Copper World and Hart, in 
California, as well as the Nevada towns 
of Searchlight, Goodsprings, Johnnie, El 
Dorado, Nelson, and a host of smaller 
camps in both states. Even Las Vegus 


(A) Shaft house and headframe of the Gold Bronze Mine. e 


(B) An abandoned railroad trestle between Manvel, California, 
and Searchlight, Nevada. (C) Old cabins at Vanderbilt. (D) One 


of the deserted cabins at Manvel. 


and the new boom towns of Bullfrog and 
Rhyolite were supplied, for a short time, 
from this railhead. 

The town was still booming when a 
sixteen-year-old Iowa tenderfoot arrived. 
He was R. A. Gibson, an embryo teleg- 
rapher who later became a ranchero on 
the Argentine pampas and is now the 
venerable, sparkling-eyed Captain Gibson 
of Palm Springs, Laguna Beach, and 
Honolulu. 

“Manvel was a_ well-behaved little 
burg,” said Captain Gibson when I called 
on him half a century later at his Palm 

(Continued on page 68) 


That someone had been in the cave was proved by 
e remains of an earlier explorer. 


WT ALL started back in 1946 when I 

purchased a weekly newspaper busi- 
ness in Douglas, Wyoming. Right away 
I started listening to the old-timers spin- 
ning their yarns of the past. Within a 
few months I’d learned of the Spanish 
Diggings, Sawmill Canyon, Slade (and 
his fleshy watch-fob), George Pike (the 
Wyoming Robin Hood), Poison Lake, the 
Burned Wagon Train, the Oregon Trail, 
Bill Carlisle und other places and people. 

It was Kenny Cook who first told me 
of the stolen army payroll which sup- 
posedly was hidden in a cave somewhere 
near the town of Glenrock, twenty-five 
miles to the west. The tale has been told 
and retold, written and rewritten, how, 
shortly after the Civil War, a band of 
renegades held up an army ‘paymaster 
on his way to Fort Fetterman, and fled 
into the mountains south of Glenrock. 
The paymaster’s chest contained $40,000 
(the figure varies somewhat). Soon aft- 
erward the robbers were tracked down 
by a detachment of cavalry, and in the 
ensuing fight all were killed. Before his 
death, one of the wounded men supposed- 
ly related how, following the hold-up, 
tne band had ridden far up Deer Creek 
and camped near a cave where they 
cached the loot before riding back to 


The cave provided a home far thousanda 

ol bata, The group at right is at rest, hang- 

ing upside down fom the ceiling of 
the cave. 
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Glenrock for supplies. 

According to Cook, many people had 
searched for the cave and its treasure, 
but none had ever discovered such a 
place. Kenny had run across what ap- 
peared to be a big cave in the right lo- 
cality, some forty miles south of Glen- 
rock and close to the canyon wall that 
dropped into Deer Creek. All we had to 
do was to crawl in, look around and find 
the treasure—if this happened to be the 
right cave. 

Our first trip to the cavern, showed us 
that we had bitten off a pretty big 
chunk. To begin with, the entrance was 
at the bottom of a sink hole which 
dropped some forty feet right in the 
midst of a mesa. It wasn't difficult to 
climb down that far, but right there was 
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Someone had been 
fhere before. 
Whoever he was 
had looked 
for a fortune and 
found a tomb 


By WAYNE WINTERS 
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the end of the easy going. The cave itself 
began with a passageway so small we 
had to crawl on our hands and knees. A 
few yards of this and we arrived at a 
drop-off of some fifteen feet; we walked 
along a smooth, narrow tunnel for sev- 
eral minutes. Another twenty- or thirty- 
foot hole had to be dropped down more 
carefully, and after a couple more min- 
utes on hands and knees we arrived at 
a ten-foot hole and the passageway 
pinched off to an end. 

At this point Cook lay down flat and 
looked around to try to locate further 
passages. From my perch above the 
spot where the cave seemed to stop, I 
saw him slide sideways under a rock a 
few inches above the bottom, then heard 
him call out for me to follow. After what 


—— 


seemed like ages of sliding along on our 
bellies, we entered a room much larger 
than anything yet seen in the cave. 

It was almost immediately that we 
spotted an ancient windlass in one cor- 
ner. We stepped over to the old hoist, 
then peered into the fissure that opened 
downward from the floor of the room in 
which we stood. Kenny picked up a small 
stone from the floor, tossed it into a hole, 
and we listened for what seemed like 
minutes before it struck bottom. | 

The windlass was constructed of logs, 
set upon rough-sawed boards and held 
together with old-fashioned, hand-made 
square nails. Two iron rods had been 
driven through the log which had orig- 
inally held the rope and served as han- 
dles with which to turn the hoist. An old 
piece of rope encircled the log, but was 
broken off close to the drum. So rotten 
with age was the hemp that a nudge 
with a finger caused it to shred and fall 
into the hole below. 

Our attention was next drawn to sev- 
eral names and dates scratched into the 
rock walls close to the windlass. Time 
and moisture had made them unreadable. 

Breaking out a length of string, my 
partner tied on a rock and we lowered it 
to the bottom—it measured 127 feet from 
the spot where we stood to the floor of 
the cavern below us. 

After examining the ancient windlass, 
we decided it was still sturdy enough to 


use; then, shooting a few pictures for my 


records, we crawled out. 


FEW DAYS later, armed with rope, 

flashlights, a gasoline lantern and 
the camera, Kenny and I were back at 
the windlass in what we had dubbed the 
“Teepee Room of Cook's Cave." Wrapping 
a length of rope around the log that 
served as a drum for the hoist, we flipped 
my “lucky” counterfeit dollar to see who 
would have the dubious honor of making 
the first drop into the black cavity. I 
won and was soon wishing I hadn't. 

Stepping into space over a black hole 
in the bottom of a cave was something 
I hadn't quite bargained for, but I was 
.younger then and in pretty fair shape 
]physically. 

The rope tightened and it was as if 
z huge, dull instrument were slamming 
iinto my in—God, how it hurt! The 
rope in which I had carelessly formed a 
lioop, through which I thrust one leg, was 
dioing its damnedest to split me right up 
the middle, and I felt I'd soon pass out 
aind fall the one hundred feet or so down 
tihe hole. 

Moments must have magnified into 
hours, for while every inch of rope 
pllayed out from above brought a jerk 
tthhat added to the pain, I knew that in 
reality I had only begun the journey to 
the bottom of the pit and the riches 
wihich might even then be directly below 
m:y feet. 

Just as the maddening fire that raged 
between my legs built up to the point 
wlhere I felt I must spill out of the 
loop, my feet bumped against rock. The 
temsion left the line that was my sole 
comnection with the world above, and the 
paiin subsided as my body came to rest 
cn a two-foot side ledge of rough rock. 

„Œ crouched, then gagged and retched, 
rigsh up on a slimy ledge in a damp and 
dark cave. Soon the worst of the pain 
wemt away, leaving oniy a dull ache 
coa.rsing through my body. It was then 
rhait I velled to Kenny to tell him I was 
al right and, after a rest, would be 
r-»:ly to drop down the balance of the 127 
f,C*: to the floor of the cave. 

/ Continued on page 65) 
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and the treasure hunters dropped deep into the cave where they made their discovoriea 
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Pawnee Scouts 


H ATE ONE evening in February, 1865, 

~ Captain Gillette, the commanding of- 
ficer of Fort Kearney, Nebraska, set out 
on a personal errand to the sutler’s store 
outside the limits of the fort. (In those 
early days, the sutler furnished, at a 
price, necessities and luxuries which 
were not obtainable through the quarter- 
master. Some of those articles were pro- 
hibited in army posts. As a consequence, 
the stores were located outside the offi- 
cial areas.) 

Suddenly, Captain Gillette was con- 
fronted by a nondescript figure clad in 
an ill fitting and carelessly assembled 
cavalryman’s uniform. Holding his muz- 
zle-loading musket at the ready, the 
badly dressed figure cried, “Halt!” 

This was one of the Pawnee scouts Gil- 
lette had put on sentry duty around the 
post, and the captain explained in Eng- 
lish that he was the commanding officer 
there and sharply ordered the Pawnee to 
move out of his way. 
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The Pawnee grinned amiably, although 
he understood not one word that was 
spoken. In exasperation the captain de- 
toured to n around, but again was 
halted by the sentry. 

The employment of Indians as scouts 
and fighters against their hereditary 
enemies was still a new experiment on 
the frontier. Captain Gillette was one of 
the uninformed who could not visualize 
their true worth. Earlier he had tried to 
train them to fight as a unit of disci- 
plined infantry. The attempt had failed, 
for the Pawnees understood no English 
words. They were horsemen and warriors 
who could fight superbly in their own 
way, but the life of organized infantry 
was not for them. Captain Gillette then 
ordered them posted as night guards 
around the fort, and instructions were 
given to halt any and all persons at- 
tempting to leave or enter. The Pawnees, 
at this stage in their experience under- 
stood only one word of English—" Halt!" 


JUDGE 


Unparalleled fighters— 


because the man who led them 


never said, "Go!" but 
always "Come on!" 


Captain Gillette saw that he was mak- 
ing no impression on the sentry, and 
knowing that he was barred from further 
progress toward the sutler's store, about 
faced to return to his quarters. Again he 
froze in his tracks to the third gutteral 
command of “Halt!” This time it was 
reinforced by the sharply metallic click 
of the hammer as it was drawn to the 
full-cock position. 

The crisp evening air turned blue with 
the phosphorescent oaths of the embar- 
rassed officer. Interspersed at irregular 
intervals, rose his shouts for the presence 
of Captain Frank North, the officer in 
charge of the Pawnee scouts. The en- 
thusiastic but amiable expression upon 
the sentry's face never chang 

Captain North appeared and released 
the post commander from the enthusias- 
tic attention of the Indian guard. That 
was the last night the Pawnees served as 
sentries, and they were also relieved from 
the complex extra duties that were be- 
yond their understanding. 

The incident involving Gillette oc- 
curred during the second year of the 
scouts' organization. They were to prove, 
during the following years, to be of in- 
valuable assistance to the Indian fighting 
armies of the Old West. They also ac- 
counted for hundreds of lives among their 
ancient enemies while losing only one 
man to that same foe. It was a remark- 
able record, unequaled among the records 
of any army—ancient or modern. 


ENERAL SAMUEL R. CURTIS in 

1864 had authorized the use of 
twenty-seven Pawnee warriors who had 
been enlisted with the Drm pay of 
cavalrymen plus an additional sum for 
the use of their horses. Frank North, 
assistant agent at the Pawnee Indian 
Agency, and a man by the name of Mc- 
Fadden, an interpreter, had enrolled the 
Pawnees. It was soon obvious that Frank 
North retained a much firmer control 
over the scouts than McFadden. The lat- 
ter had been in command of them, mainly 
because he had had experience in fight- 
ing the Sioux and Cheyenne under 
General Harney at Ash Hollow. 

After that first year, Frank North 
remained solely responsible and in tor 
command of the Pawnee scouts throuch- 
out the entire length of their service wit): 
the Army. 


True West 
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Four Brothers of the Pawnee Coníederation. The standing ligure is 


Baptiste Bayhylle, U.S. Interpreter 


George Bird Grinnell, noted historian, 
naturalist and writer, who knew Frank 
North intimately, had this to say about 
his qualities of leadership: ''The secret 
of Major North's success in commanding 
the Pawnees, who loved him as much as 
they respected him, lay in the unwaver- 
ing firmness, justice, patience and kind- 
ness with which he treated them. He nev- 
er demanded anything unreasonable; but 
when he gave an order, even though 
obedience involved great peril or ap- 
peared to mean certain death, it must be 
carried out. 

“Their commander was at the same 
time their brother and their friend. 
Above all, he was their leader. 

“Going into battle, he never said ‘Go,’ 
but always ‘Come on!’ Little wonder that 
the devotion felt for him by all the 
Pawnees, and especially by the men who 
served under him, was steadfast and 
touching." : 

The testimonial explains much of the 
fidelity and affection held by the Paw- 
nees toward both the North brothers— 
Major Frank and Captain Luther. 

The scouts' services were requested 
and commended by all of the high rank- 
ing brass connected with the Indian wars, 
including Generals Sherman, Sheridan, 
Crook, Mackenzie, Dodge, Augur, Con- 
nor, Curtis, Carr and Mitchell. Yet it 
is said by those in authority that it 
would have been impossible to have enlist- 
ed their services under the command of 
any man other than Frank North. That 
their confidence was justified is revealed 
in their high record of nchievement and 
in their low casualty list. The Pawnees 
were never present during any of the 
disastrous deteats of the frontier armies. 

Frank North had the confidence of his 
superiors, as well as his men, in every 
campaign. Despite the jealousy of fellow 
-officers and their attempts to gain con- 
trol of the Indian unit, Frank North 
„always retained the backing of those in 
'tojp command. 


WIYHE contribution of the Pawnees to 
the success of a campaign first came 
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to light during the Powder River Expe- 
dition, under the command of General 
Patrick C. Connor. 

Previous to the year, 1865, Army pol- 
icy on the western Plains, because of the 
lack of men, had been one of defense. 
Soldiers were stationed at frequent in- 
tervals along the Oregon and Overland 
Trails but little could be done about driv- 
ing the hostile Indians away from those 
important routes of travel. Consequently, 
there was heavy loss of life. 

In 1865, General Connor, of Bear River 
fame, assumed command of the District 
of the Platte. With the assumption of 
that. office, he was to implement the 
vlan to drive the warriors northward, 
away from the arteries of travel to the 
western coast. The plan resembled much 
of the later and more widely known 
1876 campaign of Crook, Gibbons and 
the ill-fated Custer. 

Colonels Cole and Walker had com- 
mand of the two eastern branches of the 
trio of driving columns. General Connor 
had personal charge of the third or west- 
ern column. The overall strategy was to 
crush the Sioux and Cheyennes in a 
pincer movement. 

Captain Frank North had been author- 
ized to enlist a hundred Pawnee scouts. 
These scouts were assigned to the com- 
mand of General Connor, for his was 
the smallest in numbers of the three of- 
fensive arms of the expedition. 

In the campaign that followed. due to 
the presence of the Pawnees, Connor's 
men were never in the slightest danger. 
One participant stated that he did not be- 
lieve that there was a single hostile who 
came within full view of the column who 
did not pay the extreme penalty at the 
hands of the Pawnee scouts. 

In contrast, the columns of Cole and 
Walker were in continual danger from 
the country, the weather, and the attacks 
of the Cheyenne and Sioux. Only through 
their rescue by the Pawnees did they, by 
the narrowest of margins, miss becoming 
a tragedy that would have made the 
Custer disaster appear n minor skirmish. 

The Connor command, on their journey 


north, soon discovered that large num- 
bers of hostiles were withdrawing to the 
north, away from the Oregon Trail. Word 
was received after their departure from 
Ft. Laramie that the Cheyennes and 
Sioux had defeated a white contingent 
of soldiers at the Platte Bridge with a 
consequent loss to the whites of some 
twenty-five men. . 

The Pawnees wiped out a group of 
twenty-seven Cheyennes who had en- 
gaged in this fight. In their possession 
were mules, scalps, and articles of cloth- 
ing that had been part of the spoils. The 
only loss to the Pawnees were four 
horses. It was after this battle that the 
Pawnees changed Frank North’s Indian 
name from “White Wolf" to “Pawnee 
Chief." This was an honor said to be 
shared by only one other man in the 
history of their nation—General Fremont. 

In the pursuit of their foes, it was 
frequently remarked by eye-witnesses 
that it was a wonderful sight to see the 
Pawnees, riding at top speed, discard 
their saddles, blankets, pieces of cloth- 
ing, or any article not necessary in the 
forthcoming battle. On their return they 
would stop to regain possession of their 
prairie-scattered possessions. 

In the Connor expedition, tho Pawnees 
served as advance scouts and as flanking 
guards. They were constantly looking for 
a fight and in one way or another were 
repeatedly bringing in scalps as proof 
of their victories. 

One man, writing of the Pawnees said: 
“The Pawnees had a number of phe- 
nomenal trailers, whom I have lmown to 
follow the trail of a band of Sioux for 
hours after night, overtake them and 


(Continued on page 50) 
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A BOUT the turn of the century the 
competition for forage on the western 
ranges between the owners of sheep and 
cattle had reached such desperate pro- 
portions that violence broke out in many 
puces By 1904, thousands of sheep had 
een slaughtered by masked riders in the 
night, and homicides were not uncommon. 
The situation seemed to be beyond con- 
trol by officers of the law. People having 
knowledge of the guilt of persons involved 
feared for their lives nnd were careful 
not to divulge what they knew. Wide- 
spread bloodshed undoubtedly was avert- 
ed by the creation of national forests in 
1905, which included most of the public 
domain used by stockmen for summer 
grazing privileges, thereby placing these 
lands under the administration of the 
Federal Government. 

At the time of the breaking out of the 
range wars only thirty ycars had elapsed 
since the first stock had been driven to 
this part of Oregon where the tall, rich 
grasses nnd other forage plants were so 
abundunt that it was almost unbelievable 
that there could cver be u shortage. Yet 
many of the ranges had become over- 
stocked, not only because of the exces- 
sive number of animals but also by bad 
range management. 

According to An Illustrutcd History of 
Central Oregon (Spokane, 1905), the 
first all-out slaughter of shcep occurred 
in Lake County. The killing took place 
in the “desert country far from the in- 
habited portion of the county" in an 
area known as Christmas Lake about 
twenty-five or thirty miles northeast of 
Silver Lnke, a community with a post 
office and stores. The Christmas Lake 
area js a rough, sagebrush plain covered 
with scrub juniper and rimrocks. There 
are valleys where some shelter from 
wind and storms can be found. It was 
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Sheep shearing in Umatilla County, Oregon 


in this focanty that a band of sheep be- 
longing to the Benham brothers was 
being driven on the evening of February 
3, 1904. 

"No sooner had the herder corralled 
the sheep than five masked men rode up 
to him on horseback and compelled him 
to stand with his arms up and his back 
to them while they placed a sack pver 
his fnce and tied his hands. 

"He was compelled to stand by a 
juniper tree while, with rifles, pistols, 
knives and clubs, the men proceeded to 
slaughter sheep." There were about 3,000 
in the flock and the men continued with 
the slaughter nearly all night. Twenty- 
two hundred were killed; the remaining 
animals escaped to open range to fall 
prey to coyotes. When the masked riders 
had completed their job, they returned 
to the herder and warned him that any 
sheep found “on certain ranges" would 
be treated the same way—it was death 
to all sheep crossing the "dead line." 
The riders advised against "talking too 
much" and left. 

The herder started for Silver Lake, 
where he arrived the next day and telc- 
phoned to Lakeview, the County Seat, 
100 miles away. It was three days be- 
fore officers reached the spot and, of 
course, no trace of the sheep slayers 


could be found. 
66 A QUIET investigation was carried 
on for some time. Men, who were 
thought to be in possession of evidence, 
received letters and warnings in various 
ways, cautioning them about talking. 
One morning, when one of the merchants 
of Silver Lake went to open his store, 
he found a piece of rope tied to the door- 
knob and a note advising him to ‘keep 
uiet.’ 
“All these warnings came from mys- 
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terious sources. Some of the letters were 
mailed at distant post offices, and no 
clue could be successfully traced. In this 
area it had been generally believed that 
the sheepmen and cattlemen were on 
good terms." To most local people, it 
was surprising to find that the range 
war which had broken out in other parts 
of the western ranges had suddenly 
struck Lake County. 

Some time later, J. C. Conn, a Silver 
Lake merchant, lost some valuable 
freight wagons by fire. Mr. Conn, while 
reluctant to discuss the matter, showed 
evidence of his belief that the sheep 
slayers considered him to be in posses- 
sion of evidence of their guilt. Mr. Conn 
went to Lakeview and remained a few 
days and, upon his return, it was no- 
ticed that he appeared to be very nerv- 
ous and uncommunicative. 

“On Friday morning, March 4, 1904, 
he went to the store and, after speaking 
to the clerk about the mail, walked out. 
He was seen about a mile from the town 
later in the morning. Mr. Conn did not 
return." 

Searching parties were unable to find 
any trace of him. More men joined the 
search and, after every foot of the sur- 
rounding country had been covered, the 
mystery grew deeper. 


True Wess 


A picture of the savagery of which man is capable when 
there suddenly isn't "enough to go around" 


“Six weeks after Mr. Conn's disap- 
pearance, on April 25, a rider found his 
body lying in a field about a mile from 
the town and a quarter of a mile from 
the road leading northwest from Silver 
Lake." Two bullet holes were in his 
breast and one in his back. His gun was 
nearby. A coroner's jury brought in a 
verdict of suicide, but many believed it 
to be murder. The body was found face 
up with arms outstretched. 

"On the 29th of April, 1904, another 
band of sheep was raided some twenty 
or thirty miles from the slaughter of 
February 3, but on the same range. Out 
of a band of 2,700 sheep, only 300 to 400 
could be found alive after the slaughter. 

"Several sheepmen who had wintered 
their flocks on the desert had driven 


their ewe bands to the valley for lambing 


purposes and, for convenience and econ- 
omy, had put their wethers all together 
and left a Mr. Wilcox in charge of the 
band. Wilcox, in relating the story said: 


‘About four o'clock on the evening of 
April 29, nine men on horseback came 


up to me when I was heading the sheep 
for the corrals. The men were all heav- 
ily armed and masked. They said unless 
I removed the sheep in two hours they 


By GROVER C. BLAKE 


court also offered a reward for the cap- 
ture of parties who killed the sheep. No 
arrests were made although information 
was filed against several parties." 

The State Legislature of 1904-05 
passed a bill appropriating “ten thousand 
dollars for the Governor to use in ap- 
prehending and punishing persons guilty 
of maliciously killing stock belonging to 
others." It will be noted that the so- 
caled range war was being waged only 


by cattlemen. The sheepmen had not yet 
fired back. 
VER in Crook County, sheepmen 


were having trouble of their own. 
About fifteen miles northeast of Prine- 
ville, assault was made upon a band of 
steep belonging to Allie Jones and a 
number were killed by the night riders. 
During June, 1904, 1,000 sheep belongi 
to Morrow and Keenan were slaughter 
on a high mountain area known as Lit- 
tle Summit Prairie, about forty miles 
east of Prineville. 

Over in Wheeler County Tom Fitz- 
gerald lost about 100 sheep when riders, 
on a moonlight night and without warn- 
ing, opened up a bombardment into the 
animals as they lay on the bedground. 


would kill them, and then they left me. 
It was then nearly time for the sheep 
to bed and it was absolutely out of the 
question to move them that day, so I 
proceeded to corral them, thinking they 
would probably not molest me that night. 

"'My expectations were not to be 
realized,. however, for in two hours the 
men came back and, after placing & sack 
over my face and tying my hands, they 
told me they had come to kill the sheep 
and if officers came to arrest them, they 
"would treat the officers the same way— 
;also, if anyone offered a reward for 
ttheir arrest they would kill the parties 
offering the reward. They were very de- 
Hiberate in their work and went about 
nt Just as if it were an everyday oc- 
currence.” 

Wilcox went as quickly as possible to 
Silver Lake and reported the killing of 
tthe sheep. Men were sent out to investi- 
grate, but the results were the same as 
im the previous case. The Governor of 
Oregon finally offered a reward of “two 
t¥housand dollars for the murderer of 
J.. C. Conn. The sheepmen of the county 
git together and formed an organization 
offfer.ng two thousand dollars for the 
ecinviction of any party guilty of mali- 
c..suily killing sheep belonging to any 
r.«mbcr of the organization. The county 
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In this case the herder, Dick Bradshaw, 
was neither tied nor blindfolded. In fact, 
he knew nothing of the attack until 
awakened by gunfire. He dashed for 
cover and remained behind the shelter 
of a creek bank until the sheep shooters 
had departed. (At a later date the writer 
visited the scene of this slaughter while 
the dead sheep were still in evidence.) 

It was about this time that the large 
shearing plant owned by J. N. William- 
son of Prineville was burned. On Janu- 
ary 1, 1905, 500 sheep belonging to Fred 
Smith of Paulina were killed almost at 
his door, and another 500 were scattered 
over the range to become prey for pred- 
atory animals. 

The perpetrators of all this lawless- 
ness showed little or no fear of reprisal 
and boldly spread the word that continu- 
ation of the sheep killing could be ex- 
pected. Many communications were sent 
to newspapers to that effect. They called 
themselves the “Crook County Sheep 
Shooting Association of Eastern Oregon” 
and so signed their letters. but the fol- 
lowing letter was unsigned. 


Prineville, Oregon 
June 17, 1904 

The Dalles Times Mountainecr, 

The Dalles, Oregon. 

Conflicting range territory in Crook 
County led to the first open slaughter of 
sheep last Monday (June 13) when 
masked men shot and killed sixty-five 
head belonging to Allie Jones, a sheep- 
owner residing about fifteen miles east 
of this city. The killing occurred on 
Mill Creek in the vicinity of the dead 
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This scene was repeated over and over during the bitter range wars. The sight above 
is a result of the Lake County range war. 


lines, the m'n threatening a greater 
slaughter if tue herds were not removed 
instantly from the district. . . . The first 
outbreak in the sheep industry in the 
county reculls vividly the wanton slaugh- 
ter which hus recently occurred in Lake 
County, and marks the first steps in 
the runge difficulties which are likely 
to be encountered during the coming 
seuson. The scene of the killing is in the 
territory where an effort was made a 
short time ugo to establish lines for the 
sheep and cattle. Three weeks ago the 
district was visited by a puriy of sheep 
owners from Antelope and a meeting 
was arranged between them and the 
cattlemen in the southeastern part of 
the county. The matter of ranging stock 
in the Blue Mountains was fone over 
thoroughly, but a decision relative to the 
establishment of limits failed to be 
reached. The sheep men went home and 
the slaughter of this weck is a result 


of their futile efforts to come to an 
understanding. f 

While it is not believed that open hos- 
tilities will break out between sheep and 
cattle owners in this territory during the 
Summer ranging months, it is asserted 
that an encroachment upon this disputed 
region by nomadic sheep will be a signal 
for forcible resistance. The dead lines 
of last year will be strictly enforced, 
which means that stockmen will not be 
occupying a peaceable neighborhood. 


Another example: 


Sheep Shooters’ Headquarters, 
Crook County, Oregon 
December 29, 1904 

Morning Orcgonian, 

Portland, Oregon. 

Mr. Editor: 

Seeing that you are giving quite a bit 
of publicity to the Sheep Shooters of 


Prineville. Oregon—July 30, 1898 


Crook County, I thought I would lend 
you some assistance by giving you a 
short synopsis of the proceedings of the 
organization during the past year. . .. 
Therefore, if space will permit, please 
publish the following report: 

“Sheep Shooters’ Headquarters, Crook 
County, Oregon. December 29, 1904— 
Editor Oregonian: I am authorized by 
the association (The Inland Sheep Shoot- 
ers) to notify the Oregonian to desist 
from publishing matter derogatory to 
the reputation of sheep shooters of East- 
ern Oregon. We claim to have the banner 
county of Oregon on the progressive 
lines of sheep shooting, and it is my 
pleasure to inform you that we have a 
little government of our own in Crook 
County, and we would thank the Ore- 
gonian and the Governor to attend strict- 
ly to their business and not meddle with 
the settlement of the range question in 
our province. 

“We are the direct and effective means 
of controlling the range in our jurisdic- 
tion. If we want more range we simply 
fence it in and live up to the maxim of 
the golden rule that possession represents 
nine points of the law. If fencing is too 
expensive for the protection of the range, 
dead lines are most effective substitutes 
and readily manufactured. When shee 
men fail to observe these peaceable o 
structions, we delegate a committee to 
notify offenders, sometimes by putting 
notices on a tent or cabin and sometimes 
by publication in one of the leading news- 
Papers of the county, as follows: 'You 
are hereby notified to move this cnmp 
within twenty-four hours or take the 
consequences. Signed: Committee.' 

"These mild and peaceful means are 
usually effective, but in cases where 
they are not, our executive committee 
takes the matter in hand, and being men 
of high ideals as well as good shots by 
moonlight, they promptly enforce the 
edicts of the association. Our annual 
report shows that we have slaughtered 
between 8.000 and 10,000 head during 
the last shooting season and we expect 
to increase this respectable showing dur- 
ing the next season providing the sheep 
hold out and the Governor and Oregonian 
observe the customary laws of neutrality. 
. . . In some instances the wool growers 
of Eastern Oregon have been so unwise 
as to offer rewards for the arrest and 
conviction of sheep shooters and for as- 
saults on herders. We have therefore 
warned them by publication of the dan- 


(Continued on page 62) 
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By MONTANA RICKARDS 


Photo Courlesy Author 


A young parson preached peace 
in a valley where blood spilled 
over dry land, and cattle by the 
hundreds died overnight from 
poison on the salt they licked 


Editor’s Note: 

As a sidelight to the foregoing ar- 
ticle, "Oregon Range Wars," we pre- 
sent Frank Hopkins’ version of the 
trouble. Readers of True West and Fron- 
tier Times wil remember him from 
“Preachers and Gunmen,” Frontier Times, 
May, 1964. Other names in this account 
are fictitious at the author’s request. 


RANK HOPKINS was a “fighting” 
parson, handy with his fists, who 
toted a gun and took no nonsense from 
any man. He was a Straight shooter, 
preached with fire and action, rode his 
circuit, was shot at and beaten by des- 
- peradoes and helped bring peace to 
eastern Oregon. I know; he was my 
father. 

A few years ago, at the age of seventy- 
one, in retirement in Imbler, Oregon, he 
looked back at a time in Oregon when 
hatred between cattlemen and sheepmen 
was so intense they declared open war- 
fare. He remembered his part in it. 

Range war in Oregon between 1880 
and 1915 was more tragic than romantic. 
In 1914, shots still rang through the night 
as the two factions fought on the streets 
of a country town to avenge their wrongs. 

Frank Hopkins, a young Methodist 
pastor in Butte, Montana, left for east- 
ern Oregon to try to bring peace where 
the frontier was making its last stand. 
He saw Eagle Valley as part of the 
Oregon desert between the Cascades and 
the Snake River, a grazing land of rich, 
hilly, rolling acres covered with old lava 

10:6. 


Citizens of Richland demanded a 
wreachcr with some hell-fire and brim- 
stne to persuade Jim Hankins and his 
cro-d of sheepmen that if they didn't 
stap their warfare and killing they'd 


January-February, 1965 
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Frank Hoplans, frontier preacher, and wife Mary 


have God to reckon with on Judgment 


Day. 

Cattleman Lewis Jeffers told my fa-. 
ther when he first came to Eagle Valley 
that cattlemen were losing all their fine 
herds. Cattle died by the hundreds every 
day. Jeffers knew Hankins poisoned the 
salt, but no one could catch him in the 
act. 

Jim Hankins and his band of sheep- 
men were undisciplined killers who ter- 
rorized the valley, had rün every sheriff 
and parson out of town, and ran Richland 
“wide open." They wanted no preacher, 
no order. 

“To understand this situation," said 
Jeffers to my father, “you have to look 
back a few years to the early 1880s 
when Oregonians formed stock associa- 
tions to rid the country of cattle and 
horse thieves. It was just too bad that 
some  sheepherders sneaked in and 
brought their friends." 

"Did that complicate things?" Father 
asked. : 

Jeffers explained that sheepmen in 
control became thieves and desperadoes 
with branches in eastern Oregon to pro- 
tect them from arrest and to spy out the 
best times to rob ranches. He pointed out 
that people knew who the robbers were 
but they figured it was better to lose 
cattle than have ranch buildings burned 
or cattlemen lose their lives. 

“So it went,” said Jeffers, “for a long 
time, with sheepmen ruling by force. 
Finally, cattlemen got fed up. They or- 
ganized the Inland Sheep Shooters— 
masked men—killers of sheep.” 

"Yes," said my father, "I heard some- 
one say that after shooting as many as 
1,500 to 2,000 sheep in one night’s work. 
they boasted that they were men of high 
ideals as well as good shots by moon- 


light.” 


Jeffers said it wasn’t anything for 
the cattlemen to boast about, but they 
did. “In 1904, a sheep shooter wrote the 
editor of the Portland Oregonian: ‘We 
have slaughtered between 8,000 and 
10,000 head during this last shooting 
season, and we are expecting to increase 
this respectable showing next season, 
providing the sheep hold out.’ " 

"You see, Hopkins,” said Jeffers, ‘we 
brought all this trouble on ourselves, in 
a way. The sheepmen couldn't forget 
what we did to them. We almost wrecked 
the sheep industry in Oregon.” 

“And now,” observed Father, “they 
retaliate by poisoning your cattle.” 


FRANK HOPKINS, in Richland, 
reached love of friend and foe while 
Hankins added another sport to his ac- 
tivities: he shot ut the young minister 
through the window. Father learned the 
folly of not having a gun next to his 
Bible on the pulpit after a few bullets 
whizzed by his head. He learncd, too, 
not to depart by the front door: he was 
à perfect target. 
ne Sunday evening everyone had 
left the frame church building after serv- 
ice but my father. He blew the lamps 
out and felt to see if his six-shooter 
was nt his side before he opened the 
back door of the church. 

His hand began to turn the doorknob, 
then suddenly it stopped. What was 
wrong? He eased the knob back around 
and stepped back. No chances tonight. 
My mother was next door in the parson- 
age with the children, waiting for him. 

Pushing up a side window, cautiously 
he looked out. The evening breeze was 
still. There was nothing but the black 
night. Quickly Father leaped over the 
sill, landing lightly on the ground. 


(Continued on page 67) 
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Illustrations by Frederic Remington 


In the old railroad camps, a man would break his back for a full stomach, a blanket; a pipe—and| aj dollar 


for drifting on when he got restless 


T REVELSTOKE, 380 miles from the 
Pacific Ocean, in British Columbia, 
a small white steamboat built on the 
spot, and exposing a single great paddle- 
wheel at her stern, was waiting to make 
another of her still few trips through a 
wilderness that, but for her presence, 
would be as completely primitive as al- 
most any in North America. 
Her route Jay down the Columbia River 
a distance of about 130 miles, to a point 
called Sproat’s Landing, where some 
rapids interrupt navigation. The main 
load upon the steamer's deck was of steel 
rails for a line that was building into a 
new mining region in what is called the 
Kootenay District, just north of our 
Washington and Idaho. The sister range 
to the Rockies, called the Selkirks, was 
to be crossed by the new highway, which 
would then connect the valley of the 
Columbia with the Kootenay River. This 
required railroad building where that 
science finds its most formidable prob- 
lems. And around and through all that 
was being done, pressed a new popula- 
tion made up of many of the elements 
that produced our old-time border life, 
and gave birth to some of the most pic- 
turesque and exciting chapters in Ameri- 
ican history. E 
It should be understood that British 
Columbia has been but partially ex- 
plored, and that here in its very heart 
only the watercourses have been travel- 
, and there was neither a settlement 
nor a house along the Columbia in that 
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great reach of its valley between our bor- 
der and the Canadian Pacific Railway 
except at the landing at which this boat 
stopped. 

Over all the varying scene, as the 
boat ploughed along, hung a mighty si- 
lence; for almost the only life on the 
deep wooded sides of the mountains was 
that of stealthy game. At only two points 
were any human beings lodged, and 
these were woodchoppers who supplied 
the fuel for the steamer—a Chinaman in 
one place, and two or three white men 
farther on. In this part of its magnificent 
valley the Columbia broadens in two long 
loops, called the Arrow Lakes, each more 
than two miles wide and twenty to thirty 
miles in length. Their prodigious tower- 
ing walls are densely wooded, and in 
paces are snow-capped in midsummer. 

he forest growth is primeval, and its 
own luxuriance crowds it beyond the edge 
of the grand stream in the fretwork of 
fallen trunks and bushes, whose roots 
are bedded in the soft mass of centuries 
cf forest debris. 

Early in the journey the clerk of the 
steamer told me that wild animals were 
frequently seen crossing the river.ahead 
of the vessel; bear, he said, and deer 
and elk and porcupine. When I left him 
to go to my stateroom and dress for the 
rough journey ahead of me, he came to 
my door, calling in excited tones for me 
to come out on the deck. 

“There’s a big bear ahead!" he cried, 
and as he spoke I saw the black head of 


Supply train over the mountain 
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“They gained erection by slow jolts.” 


the animal cleaving the quiet water close 
to the nearer shore. Presently Bruins 
feet touched the bottom, and he bounded 
into the bush and disappeared. 

The scenery was superb all the day, 
but at sundown nature began to revel in 
a series of the most splendid and spec- 
tacular effects. For an hour a haze ha 
clothed the more distant mountains as 
with a transparent veil, rendering the 
view dream-like and soft beyond descrip- 
tion. But as the sun sank to the summit 
of the uplifted horizon, it began to 
lavish the most intense colors upon 
the objects in view. The snowy pea 
turned to gaudy prisms as of crystal, the 
wooded summits became empurpled, the 
nearer hills turned a deep green, and 
the tranquil lake assumed a bright pea- 
color. Above all else, the sky was gor- 
geous. Around its western edge it took 
on a rose-red blush that blended at the 
zenith with a deep blue, in which were 
floating little clouds of amber and of 
flame-lit pearl. ! 

A moonless night soon closed around 
the boat, and in the morning we were at 
Sproat's Landing, a place two months 
old. The village consisted of a tiny clut- 
ter of frame houses and tents perched 
on the edge of the steep bank of the Co- 
lumbia. One building was the office and 
storehouse of the projected railroad, two 
others were general trading stores, one 
was the hotel, and the other habitations 
were mainly tents. 


True Wes? 
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The mess tent at night" 


I FIRMLY believe there never was a 

hotel like the hostelry there. In a 
general way its design was an adapta- 
tion of the plan of a hen-coop. Possibly 
a box made of gridirons suggests more 
clearly the principle of its construction. 
It was two stories high, and contained 
about a baker's dozen of rooms, the main 
one being the bar-room, of course. After 
the framework had been finished, there 
was perhaps half enough “slab” lumber 
to sheath the outside of the house, and 
this had been made to serve for exterior 
and interior walls, and the floors and 
ceilings besides. The consequence was 
that a flock of gigantic canaries might 
have been kept in it with propriety, but 
as a place of abode for human beings it 
compared closely with the Brooklyn 
Bridge. 

There was a barber pole in front of 
the house, set up by a "prospector" who 
had run out of funds (and everything 
else except hope), and who, like all his 
kind, had stopped to “make a few dol- 
lars" wherewith to outfit again and con- 
tinue his search for gold. He noted the 
local need of a barber, and instantly be- 
came one by purchasing a razor on cred- 
it, and painting a pole while waiting for 
customers. He was a jocular fellow—a 
born New Yorker, by the way. 

“Don’t shave me close," said I. 

"Close?" he repeated. "You'l be the 
luckiest victim I've slashed yet if I get 
off any of your beard at all. How's the 
razor?" 

“All right." 

“Oh, no, it ain't," said he. “You're set- 
ting your nerves to stand it, so's not to 
be called a tenderfoot. I'm no barber. I 
expected to 'tend bar when I bumped up 
agin this place. If you could see the 
blood streaming down your face you'd 
faint." 

In spite of his self-depreciation, he 
performed as artistic and painless an 
seperation ns I ever sat through. 

In Sproat's Landing we saw the nu- 
chius of n railroad terminal point. The 
acer hotel was but little more peculiar 
than many of the people who gathered 
on tie single street on pay-day to spend 
tlesp lLand-carned money upon a great 
cal of illicit whiskey and a few rude 
nece saries from the limited stock in the 
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stores. There never had been any grave 
disorder there, yet the flonting popula- 
tion was as motley a collection of the riff- 
raff of the border as one could imaginc, 
and there was only one policeman to 
enforce the law in a territory the size of 
Rhode Island. 

He was quite as remarkable in his way 
as any other development of that embry- 
onic civilization. His name was Jack 


Kirkup, and all who knew him spoke of 
him as being physically the most superb 
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example of manhood in the Dominion. 
Six feet and three inches in height, with 
the chest, neck, and limbs of a giant, his 
300 pounds of weight were so exactly his 
complement as to give him the symmetr 
of an Apollo. He was good-looking, wit 
the beauty of a round-faced, good-natured 
boy, and his thick hair fell in a cluster 
of ringlets over his forchead and upon 
his neck. 

He was as neat as a dandy. He wore 
high boots and corduroy knickerbockers, 
a flannel shirt and a sack-coat, and rode 
his big bay horse with ease and grace. 
He smoked like a fire of green brush, but 
had never tasted liquor in his life. In a 
dozen years he had slept more frequently 
in the open air, upon pebble beds or in 
trenches in the snow, than upon ordinary 
bedding; and he exhibited, in his grace- 
ful movements, his sparkling eyes and 
ruddy cheeks, his massive frame and his 
imperturbable good nature, a degree of 
health and vigor that would seem insol- 
ent to the average New Yorker. . 

Now that the railroad was building, 
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he kept ever on the trail, along what was 
called the “right of way”’—going from 
camp to camp to “jump” whiskey ped- 
dlers and gamblers and to quell disorder 
—except on pay-day, once a month, when 
he stayed at Sproat’s Landing. 

The echoes of his fearless behavior and 
lively adventures rang in every gather- 
ing. The general tenor of the stories was 
to the effect that he usually gave one 
warning to evil-doers, and if they did 
not heed that he “‘cleaned them out.” He 
carried a revolver, but never had used 
it. Even when the most notorious gam- 
bler on our border had crossed over into 
Jack’s bailiwick, the policeman depended 
upon his fists. He had met the gambler 
and had "advised" him to take the cars 
next day. The gambler, in reply, had 
suggested that both would get along more 
quietly if each minded his own affairs, 
whereupon Kirkup had said, “You hear 
me. Take the cars out of here tomorrow." 

The little community (it was Donald, 
B.C., a very rough place at the time) 
held its breath for twenty-four hours, 
and at the approach of train time was on 
tiptoe with strained anxiety. At twenty 
minutes before the hour the policeman, 
amiable and easy going as ever in ap- 
pearance, began a tour of the houses. It 
Mis in à tavern that he found the gam- 

er. 

“You must take the train," said he. 

en can't make me,” replied the gam- 
bler. 

There wcre no more words. In two 
minutes the giant was carrying the lim 
body of the ruffian to a wagon, in whi 
he drove him to the jail. There he washed 
the blood off the gambler's face and 
tidied his collar and scarf. From there 
the couple walked to the cars, where they 
parted amicabl 


"I had to be a little rough," said 


Kirkup to the loungers at the station, 
"because he was armed like a pin- 
cushion, and I didn't want to have to 
kill him." 


XX/E MADE the journey from Sproat's 


'" Landing to the Kootenay River upon 
a sorry quartet of pack horses that were 
at other times employed to carry pro- 
visions and material to the construction 
camps. They were the lind of horses 
known all over the West as ''cayuses," 
because of a humorous fancy begotten of 
their wildness, and suggesting that they 
are only part horses and part coyotes. 
But all the wildness and the characteris- 
tic "bucking" had long since been 
“packed” out of these poor creatures, and 
they needed the whip frequently to urge 
them upon a slow progress. 

Kirkup was going his rounds, and ac- 
companied us on our journey of less 
than twenty miles to the Kootenay River. 
On the way one saw every stage in the 
construction of a railway. The process of 
development was reversed as we traveled, 
because the work had been pushed well 
along where we started, and was but at 
its commencement where we ended our 
trip. Át the landing, half a mile or 
more of the railroad had been completed, 
even to the addition of locomotive and 
two gondola cars. Beyond the little strip 
of rnils was a long reach of graded road- 
bed, and so the progress of the work 
dwindled, until at last there was little 
more than the trail-cutters' path to mark 
what had been determined as the right 
of way. 

For the sake of clearness, I will first 
explain the steps that are taken at the 
outset in building a railroad. I have men- 
tioned that one of the houses at the land- 
ing was the railroad company's store- 
house, and that nearby were the tents of 
the surveyors or civil engineers. The 
road was to be a branch of the Canadian 
Pacific system, and these engineers were 
the first men sent into the country, with 
instructions to survey a line to the new 
mining region, into which men were 
pouring from the older parts of Canada 
and from our country. It was under- 
stood by them that they were to hit upon 
the most direct and, at the same time, 
the least expensive route for the rail- 
road to take. They went to the scene of 
their labor by canoe, and carried tents, 
blankets, instruments, and what they 
called their "grub-stakes," which is to 
say, their food. 

Then they traveled over the ground 
between their two terminal points, and 
back by another route, and back 
again by still another route, and so 
back and forth pernaps four and possibly 
six times. In that wav alone were they 


. enubled to select the line which offered 


the shortest length and the least obstacles 
in number and degree for the workmen 
who were to come after them. 

At Sproat's Landing I met an engi- 
neer, Mr. B. C. Stewart, who is famous 


_ in his profession as the most tireless and 
' intrepid exponent of its difficulties in 


the Dominion. The young men account 
it a misfortune to be detailed to go on 
one of his journeys with him. It is his 


~ | custom to start out with a blanket, some 


"You're setting your nerves to stand it" 
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; bacon and meal and a coffee-pot, and 


to be gone for weeks, and even for 


|. months. There scarcely can have been a 
!' hardier Scotchman, one of more simple 


tastes and requirements, or one possess- 
ing in any higher degree the quality 
called endurance. He has spent years in 
the mountains of British Columbia, find- 
ing and exploring the various passes, the 


È most direct and feasible routes to and 


from them, the valleys between the 
ranges, and the characteristics of each 
section of the country. 

In a vast country that has not other- 
wise been one-third explored he has made 
himself familiar with the full southern 


Dan Dunn on his works 


half. He has not known what it was to 
enjoy a home, nor has he seen an apple 
growing upon a tree in many years. 
During his long and close-succeeding 
trips he has run the whole gamut of the 
adventures incident to the lives of hunt- 
ers or explorers, suffering hunger, ex- 
posure, peril from wild beasts, and all 
the hair-breadth escapes from frost and 
storm and flood that Nature unvan- 
quished visits upon those who first brave 
her depths. Such is the work and such 
are the men that figure in the foremost 
preliminaries to railroad building. | . 

Whoever has left the beaten patn of 
travel or gone beyond a well-settled re- 
gion can form a more or less just esti- 
mate of that which one of these profes- 
sional pioneers encounters in prospecting 
for a railroad. I had several "tastes, as 
the Irish express it, of that very Eoote- 
nay Valley. I can say conscientiously 
that I never was in a wilder region. In 
going only a few yards from the railroad 
right of way the difficulties of an expe- 
rienced pedestrianism like my own ìn- 
stantly became tremendous. : 

There was a particularly choice spot 
for fishing three-quarters of a mile from 
Dan Dunn's outfit, and I traveled the 
road to it half a dozen times. Bunyan 
would have strengthened the Pugni: s 
Progress had he known of such conditors 
with which to surround his hero. 

Between rocks the size of a city mar- 
sion and unsteady boulders no large? 
than a man’s head the ground was a. 
but covered. Among this wreckage troi: 
grew in wild abundance, and count.: =: 
trunks of dead ones lay rotting betwee= 
them. A jungle as dense as any I c: 
saw was formed of softwood sapi..5s 
and bushes, so that it was next to im- 


(Continued on page 12) 
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IN MY article "Frontier Relics” (TRUE 

WEST, October, 1964), I touched 
briefly on the Sibley stove as a scarce 
item of Frontier Americana. But there’s 
such an interesting background and sig- 
nificance to that homely little bed-tent 
heater that it surely deserves broader 
recognition. 

This unique stove was invented by an 
old-time Dragoon officer, Major Henry 
Hopkins Sibley, as an accessory to his 
campaign tent—the Sibley tent—for use 
by military detachments in the field. 

Sibley, a West Pointer (Class of 1838), 
had accompanied Fremont on one of his 
expeditions in the West and had noted 
the advantages of the Plains Indian’s 
tepee. One could hardly credit the Major 
with exercising great ingenuity or re- 
sourcefulness in developing his tent de- 
sign since it was nothing more than a 
canvas adaptation of the wigwam. How- 
ever, the old boy came up with something 
special when he devised the little cone- 
shaped tent warmer. Nothing could have 
been more simple to construct, more prac- 
tical to use, or lighter to transport than 
the bottomless sheet-iron stove which he 
patented in 1857. 

The Sibley stove was an airtight cylin- 
der thirty inches tall with an eighteen- 
inch base diameter. A small, semi-circu- 
lar opening at the bottom served to 
provide draft and, when the draft re- 
quired checking, the trooper merely 
kicked a little pile of dirt in front of the 
draft hole. 

A hinged or slide door (depending upon 
the contracting metalsmith’s whim) was 
provided for admitting fuel. This door 
was eight inches high, six inches wide 
and eighteen inches from the bottom. The 
Stovepipe connected to the top of the 
stove consisted of five sections, tapering 
down from five to four inches. The entire 
unit was placed beneath the tripod sup- 
porting the tent, with a chain and hook 
suspended from the fork of the tripod on 
which a kettle could be hung. 

The stove weighed thirty pounds; pat- 
ent data discloses that there were speci- 
fications for a twenty-five- and also an 
eighteen-pound model but I have never 
Seen an example smaller than the stand- 
ard model depicted in the illustrations ac- 
companying this article. 

During the course of the Civil War, 
about 16,000 Sibley stoves were delivered 
to the U. S. Quartermaster Department 


: 4S not a product of machine manufac- 
ture. Rather, they were hand-fashioned 
Ly metalsmiths in foundries and shops 
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Another in the series "Frontier Relics, Their 
Scarcity and Value," dealing with one of the 


scarcest items of Frontier Americana 


By LES BEITZ 


with little or no mechanization to speed 
production. 

The unattractive, nondescript charac- 
teristics of the Sibley have undoubtedly 
contributed measurably to its present 
scarcity. There was simply nothing nbout 
the design of this military-frontier relic 
to induce preservation by those who have 
come upon them in the one hundred years 
since their introduction. 


A GOOD friend of mine who probes 

around old battlefield nnd fort sites 

unearthed one a couple of years ago but 
(Continued on pagc 54) 
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The winter camp at Pine Ridge (below) 
shows stacks of Sibloy stoves protruding 
from tops of tont quartors. Tho remarkable 
old photo at the bottom depicts interior of 
olficer's tent with stovo, tripod and sus- 
pended pot; the complote Sibley stove and 

tent unit. 

Photos Courtesy Austin McKown 
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AS I RECALL, it must have been about 

September, 1894. We had just fin- 
ished breakfast when the dog barked; a 
man had pulled up in the yard. He was 
dressed in a nice business suit but his 
hat and high-heeled boots, fancily stitched 
in colors, identified him as a man of the 
cattle area of South Dakota. To say the 
least, his mode of travel was unique. He 
was driving a two-yearold mare, a 
bright bay, hitched to a rubber-tired 
trottin sulky. 

My brother and I listened in on the 
conversation between the stranger and 
my father. We learned that his name 
was Sam Strayer and that he lived four 
miles west of us. He called Mother out 
and gave each of us a card, stating that 
he was seeking the office of sheriff. In 
the course of the visit, he told us about 
his horse. He said he was keeping her in 
training and that she was fast. He had 
bought ner from the Tom Goddard race 
horse ranch for $40. Mr. Strayer had 
tried her out and she could really pace. 
She had pacing hopples, weighted shoes, 
a beautiful harness and the fine looking 
sulky. All this worked us boys into quite 
a dither. He called her Matty Paterson 


Father knew Sam Strayer slightly. He 
was a good-looking man, with a nice. 
well modulated voice. I remember he used 
several words that Mother was not quite 
sure of, as later she looked them up in 
the dictionary. He told us where he lived 
and said he had a wife but no children 
of his own; however, he had adopted his 
wife’s niece and nephew. 

We had just moved in and Mr. Strayer 
said he hoped we would get better ac- 
quainted and said we and his adopted 
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children would, no doubt, be in the same 
school. 


In October, Sam took his mare to Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota, to the fair. She took 
first in everything in the harness and 
big race meet. After the events he sold 
her for $1,600, plus his winnings. When 
Father heard the news he told Mother, 
"If Sam can get out of Minneapolis 
without getting drunk and blowing his 
roll, I will give him the benefit of the 
doubt and vote for him." 

Sam returned home with his money in- 
tact. He won the election, served two 
yearB, was re-elected and served two 
more years. Later he got an appointmnt 
as U. S. Marshal. 


GAM had been the only child of a wagon 

box manufacturer at South Bend, 
Indiana. During his high school years, 
he learned his father’s trade as an ap- 
prentice; then he completed four years 
of college. Before his student days were 
over, he became a middleweight fighter, 
drank heavily, and got into trouble mostly 
in saloon and dancehall brawls. Drunk 
or sober, he was never whipped. He never 
danced but went to dances to stir up 
trouble and fight. Sam’s father let him 
serve some time. which the boy resented, 
and so their quarrel grew. In fact, he 
served several jail terms. 

Sam told me years later that he woke 
up one morning in some Indiana town. 
He was lying in the gutter and his 
memory told him he had killed a man. 
He said he could see the man crumpled 
up dead with one eye knocked out. The 
eye had popped out onto his cheek. Sam 
finally learned that the man didn’t die 


but did lose the eye. 

Though badly beaten up himself, he 
had sneaked away. He told me he got 
out of the ditch and made it to the 
railroad tracks, climbed into an empty 
car, and lay down to think things over. 
An inventory showed $37.00 in eash, no 
hat, and good clothes clotted with blood 
and dirt. 

A few hours later, the car was bumped 
out on the main line. Sam Strayer was 
traveling—he knew not where. Hours 
seemed like days. He was switched out 
at Tracy, Minnesota. At a stock water 
trough, he cleaned up the best he could, 
then got something to eat and a cheap 
room. boy was sent out with his 
clothes to be cleaned, and Sam had a 
new shirt and underclothes and socks 
brought in. When his suit came back, he 
patrons a barber and bought a new 

at. Altogether Sam had spent about 
$12.00. He promised himself to stay out 
of bars, no more whiskey. 

While he was eating at a cafe, a man 
and woman came in and sat at the same 
table with him. Conversation started and 
he found the man was shipping an emi- 
grant car to Pierre, Dakota Territory. By 
mutual consent, Sam boarded the car as 
caretaker for a team, cow, dog and 
chickens. It was a long, tedious trip but 
eventually he arrived in Pierre. 

Fate was both for and against Sam. 
He got a ranch job with a man who was 
a brute when drunk—which was ofter. 
This man had a wife and two childrer. 
His sister, Caroline (hereafter called 
"Ca]"). a single girl, lived with them. 
John. Sam's employer, was forty pounds 
heavier than Sam and always tell:ng 
about the men he had whipped. Sam had 
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really had a lesson, so he kept his mouth 
shut. 

One night Cal rushed to the bunkhouse 
and called Sam to come quickly as John 
was beating his wife. When Sam got to 
the house, John was like a wild man. 
His wife lay on the floor moaning. A few 
minutes later, John was lying out in the 
yard moaning and his wife had been 
placed on the bed. But she never recov- 
ered and died with the baby at child- 
birth. 

Later, Sam homesteaded nine miles 
north of Pierre and he and Cal were 
married. That was when they adopted 
the boy Jessie, seven years old and the 
girl Matie, ten years old. 

Cal was of a very religious nature 
and she dedicated her life to the two 
children. Sam stayed on the water wagon 
about three years. He corresponded with 
his family in Indiana but never went 
back. He did fall heir to some money but 
was very bitter at the meagerness of his 
inheritance. 

When Sam started to drink again, he 
spent all his cash, sold off the livestock, 
and even tried to sell the homestead. Cal 
balked on that idea and refused to sign 
a deed. Matie and Jess had some live- 
steck in their own names which he 
eouldn't touch. 

Sam took in the dances in Pierre nnd 
rcghboring towns. He didn't dance but 
started trouble and fights and whipped 
every man he came up against. Then he 
started downhill, as he hadn't drawn n 
saber breath in eighteen months. Final- 
iy, he was completely down with delirium 
*reni ns. 

A conference wus held and money was 
raie] to send Sam, in the care of a 
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Illustrated by Al M. Napoletano 


Fate was both for and against Sam: 
seems like he could stand only so much good fortune— 
then he had to pull the cork 


deputy sheriff, to Minneapolis for treat- 
ment. Upon his release, he came home 
with a slogan: ‘‘Water is good enough 
for me." , 

Sam then settled down to re-establish- 
ing himself in the community and re- 
building his almost depleted ranch. Sur- 
prisingly, he accomplished this rapidly. 


WT WAS three or four years later that 
he drove into our yard to ask for our 
votes as sheriff. Following his election 


.he moved to Pierre and put Matie and 


Jess through high school. Matie went to 
Stute Teachers College. taught for a 
year or two, and married a very substan- 
tial rancher. They became wealthy. Jess 
becume a passenger conductor out of 
Denver. But Sam was dissatisfied with 
both of the children. He hated Matie's 
husband and wanted Jess to be a prize 
fighter. 

Sam told me when drunk, that he 
wouldn't kick either of their bodies out 
of the way, he would just walk over 
them. 

Pierre and its vicinity was a tough area 
to hold down. There had been one lynch- 
ing prior to Sam's regime as sheriff. 
There were several saloons and au li- 
censed red-light district set up, controlled 
and operated by Big Joe LaPine. Ft. 
Pierre, just across the river, wns a haven 
for horse thieves and tough halfbreeds. 
To make it worse, if a criminal could 
make it across the river, he was out of 
Sam's jurisdiction. 

At the expirntion of Sam's second 
term, he got a Federal appointment as 


U. S. Marshal. This gave him supervi- 
sion on both sides of the river. 

Sam continued in harness horse rac- 
ing, also, and made money for a time. 
Then all of a sudden, his luck changed. 
He lost heavily on horses; his term as 
marshal ran out. A change in national 
politics precluded his reappointment. 

Sam once more hit the bottle but ev- 
erything he did was overlooked, for he 
had many friends in high places. This 
went on ulmost a year. 

By that time he had taken on the job 
of campaign manager for a congressman. 
It was a booze campaign but it worked, 
and Sam put his man in office. Strayer 
was n wreck when it wus over, but an- 
other trip to Minneapolis did the trick 
as it had before. Back home, he promoted 
a stuke and bought out a sheep man 
west of Ft. Pierre. 

For two years Sam stayed sober. Then 
again, he was called in to campaign for 
a Stute office secker. Again his man 
won. Cal, though in ill health, kept the 
ranch going with two helpers. 

Three months later, Sam came home 
drunk, with a good supply of whiskey to 
keep him going. They were cighty miles 
from town but the stage brought him 
whiskey once a week. Sam Strayer rarely 
sohered up. Cal took care of him like a 
baby and he was never mean to her— 
physically. 

. Time Passed, another two years, then 
it was election time again. Top Bar, 
eighty miles from the railroad, was the 
post office. Several small ranchers had 
about a thousand cattle, and there were 
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Sam Strayer at about eighty years of age. 


some two thousand sheep to be trailed to 
the railhead at Pierre. A big dance and 
supper was staged at Top Bar. Plenty 
of election whiskey had made Sam drunk, 
but he could still walk and ride. 

About 2:00 a.m., Harry Kazel, one. of 
Sam’s hands, burst into the dance and 
shouted, “Jupiter—he shot me!" When 
questioned, he showed a bullet hole in 
his coat. “Jupiter knock,” he said, “I go 
to door, and ‘bang,’ just like that. He 
thought he kill me, then he run to his 
horse and rode away.” (Later he admit- 
ted in court that he shot the hole in his 
coat himself and came over to start 
trouble just for fun.) 

Sam immediately suspected that it was 
he rather than Kazel that Jupiter want- 
ed. Jupiter, a sheep man, was not liked. 
Sam was also a sheep man but he ran a 
strong bluff and the cattlemen accepted 
him because they were afraid of him. 
Jupiter was German and spoke with a 
broken accent. His wife didn't speak 
English at all, but once while her hus- 
band was away for supplies, she had 
walked over to Strayer's. Cal could con- 
verse in German. 

Mrs. Jupiter showed every indication 
of a severe beating and Mrs. Strayer 
wrote to the Catholic priest who came 
out to the ranch and it was later rumored 
that a warrant would be served on Ju- 
piter n8 soon as he got to Ft. Pierre with 
his sheep for shipment. 

Sam said it was up to him and any 
other red-blooded men in the hall to ar- 
rest Jupiter and deliver him to Ft. 
Pierre officers by a citizen's arrest. 
Harry Graham was well liquored up and 
helped push the idea. Just about daylight 
some ten men were on a hill a hundred 
yards from Jupiter’s shack. They all 
waited while Sam and Graham rode down 
to the house. A dog in the house barked; 
Jupiter stepped outside with a rifle in 
his hand. Almost instantly a single shot 
rang out and Jupiter fell with a 30-30 
bullet through his abdomen. It was 
Graham who fired the shot. 

The other men rushed down and Ju- 
piter was carried in. The holes, fore and 
aft, were plugged with handkerchiefs. 
He was loaded into a wagon, placed on a 
round-up bed and was trailed to Ft. 
Pierre. His sheep, already cut out, were 
thrown in with Sam's and delivered at 
the same time. 
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The trip took three days but Jupiter 
survived. Men were tough in those days. 
. Sam and Graham turned themselves 
in. In the trial that followed, Graham 
claimed Jupiter raised his gun but, "I 
beat him to it." 

Sam said he had a bead on Jupiter but 
he went down just too quick for him to 
pull the trigger. Graham got six months 
In jail and a $500 fine. Sam got thirty 
days and a $500 fine. The other men on 
the hill didn't testify as to Jupiter's rais- 
ing 
their eyes. This incident happened in the 
fall of 1904. 

Sam served his time in Pierre where 
Sam Logan, the jailer, was also sheriff 
of the county. He had once been Sam's 
deputy—the irony of the situation is 
apparent. 

Sam was released on a Sunday morn- 
ing. My father drove down in the buggy, 
picked him up, and brought him home to 
dinner. He didn't want to show up around 
town so stayed until the next morning. 

Sam and Mother had a talk. She went 
downtown and, though it was Sunday, 
did some shopping for Cal. Sam left the 
next day on the old strap-hung stage- 
coach to Top Bar. 


(ANE YEAR after Sam's visit, my 
~” father and I made a hunting trip 
west of the river that culminated in Fa- 
ther's filing on a homestead about seven- 
ty miles west of Ft. Pierre. On the trip 
we trained two setter pups. Father re- 
ceived $50 each for this service. 

We made our location but on the way 
home we ran into a cold rain. Father 
caught cold, developed pneumonia, and 
passed away, leaving a family of Mother, 
myself nineteen, a sister fifteen, a broth- 
er thirteen, and a six-weeks-old brother. 
Our income was a $16 soldiers’ pension. 
The rest seemed to be up to me. 

As soon as things were settled, Mother 
filed on a juae of land adjoining Fa- 
ther's and 1 filed as head of a family on 
a third quarter. We had a limited credit 
rating at the bank, some ranch equip- 
ment, about twenty head of horses, ten 
head of cattle and a freight outfit. The 
family was ready to move. 

On an April morning, we crossed the 
Missouri River on a ferry boat. Frank, 
my little brother, had crossed the day 
before and headed west on the old Dead- 
wood Trail with the cattle. We overtook 
him the second day out, about fifty miles 
from Ft. Pierre. That night we stayed 
with friends at a road ranch established 
for an expected big rush of homesteaders. 
The third day we had only twenty miles 
to make. There was no road or trail to 
follow, only our rough map of predomi- 


nating hills and vales. Occasionally we 
picked up our tracks of the fall before. 

We pulled in on our land about 6:00 
p.m. I had made a second trip west just 


after Fathers funeral with a load of 
lumber and had built a rough shack, 
12’ x 18’. 

The sky was black with an approach- 
ing storm. Frank pulled his saddle, then 
helped me strip the harness from my 


four horses. Mother’s buggy team was: 


also turned loose. I picketed my saddle 
horse which I had been leading along- 
side. Sister milked the cow. That was all- 
important, with the baby along. 

Mother and Angie carried a bucket of 
water from the creek, fed the crate of 
chickens, leaving the crate open so they 
could go back inside. They then started 
unloading. 

Frank and I climbed to the roof and 
rolled on heavy paper, called 'Rub-o- 
roid.” This we nailed down with big- 
headed nails. We had covered about half 


the gun; they said the sun was in. 


the roof when rain and darkness stopped 
us. The heavy range cook stove was put 
in place and we built a good fire, lighted 
the lamps, and hung a blanket for a 
door. After a substantial supper, we 
spread our beds under the dry part of 
the roof and slept the sleep of the weary 
to the sound of rain pouring through the 
unpapered part of the roof. 

The morning of May 2, 1907, broke 
cold and grey of sky, with dazzling white 
earth. We were twenty miles from the 
nearest inhabitant as far as we knew. My 
saddle horse stood head down, like a 
ghost, with six inches of wet snow on his 
back. It had stopped snowing and there 
was no wind; always something to be 
thankful for. 

I swept the snow from Dewey’s back 
and gave him a little corn; we shoveled 
off a space and the hens came out for 
feed. All our livestock had disappeared, 
except Dewey. 

decided not to ride that day. We 
cleared the roof of snow and busied our- 
selves by putting in two windows and 
hanging a door. Tin strips were nailed 
over all the holes in the floor which 
would admit rattlesnakes, then we cov- 
ered the floor with linoleum, underlaid 
with heavy paper. After dinner we again 
tackled our roof and covered the walls 
with a heavy paper secured with shingle 
nails threaded through a tin tag about 
one inch in diameter. This paper was a 
resin-red color on one side and sky-blue 
on the others. We chose sky-blue for the 
ceiling and the resin-red for the walls. 
That night we were really comfortable. 
We had three sacks of coal so were not 
too bad off for heat. . 

The next day I rode off. I didn't find 
or see a horse, cow or human being and 
returned about dark on a very tired 
horse. I decided I had struck too far east 
of south, so the second day I tried nearly 
due south. The horses were located about 
ten miles out, but no cattle. The next day 
Frank went with me. : 

Cattle were showing up out of the Big 
Plum Creek brakes, and we split up 
and rode from bunch to bunch. About 
2:00 p.m. we found all our cattle on a 
little creek meadow with the exception of 
two unbranded winter calves. We moved 
the cattle out onto a high divide and 
milked the cow as she was nearly dried 
up. Then, riding hard, we tried to find 
the two calves. Àn hour or so later we 
gave up and started back toward home 
with the bunch. Soon Frank caught sight 
of two riders, the first we had seen in 
five days. 

The riders spotted us and wheeled 
around to intercept our course of travel. 
As they drew nearer I said to Frank, 
“Sam Strayer, or I will eat my hat!" A 
minute later I said, “And Harry Gra- 
ham." I was right. 

In the course of our conversation, I 
acquainted them of Fathers death, the 
arrival of a new brother and our move 
to the area. They had discovered our 
shack but didn't know who put it there. 
Sam said Cal was fine and they would 
come over to see us. 

We moved the cattle along for about 
a mile, then Sam said, pointing to two 
buttes about one-half mile apart, ''There's 
a wagon trail between those hills. I live 
on Cottonwood Creek about a mile ves? 
of those hills. All roads lead to ‘Sam's 
place." 

Then he asked if we had found al! cur 
cattle. He had let the cat out of the Lag 
When they took leave and headed t 
ward the hills, I told Frank that Sar: 
had our calves. 

Sam and Graham rode about two kus- 

(Continued on page 55) 
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THEY BURIED 


The camp was in turmoil as 
terrified Indians watched the 
brave they had buried two days 
before, slowly descend from 


the Hill of the Dead! 


By SAM KNAPP 


O-TAH-MOIE (Roaring Thunder), 

the walking ghost of the Tall Chief 
Band of the Osage Nation, became known 
to the tribe and to the palefaces as 
“John Stink.” 

Ho-tah-moie was born somewhere along 
the Arkansas River in southwest Kansas 
in 1863. He spent his boyhood there until 
the tribe’s removal into Oklahoma Terri- 
tory on land first allotted to the Chero- 
kees who didn’t like the Plains and were 
later moved to the eastern part of the 
Territory. 

The Osages were happy in their new 
homeland with its abundance of game 
and fish, and more trees than the wide 

rairies of their old home afforded. 

ometime in the early life of Ho-tah- 
moie, his father and mother died and 
little Roaring Thunder grew into a fine 
young brave who liked to hunt and fish 
and ride his ponies. There must have been 
some Indian maid in his life—but who 
knows? 

Ho-tah-moie's early days are unrecord- 
ed and there is no date given for the ca- 
tastrophe that befell him. When yet a 
young man, Ho-tah-moie became sick and 
the medicine man could not cure him. He 
was thought dead when he went into a 
deep coma and could not be awakened. 
The tribe prepared him for burial in the 
Osage way, dressed in his best blanket. 
With his face painted, he was carried to 
the “Hill of the Dead" and placed in a 
rock cairn in a sitting position facing 
the west. 

after doing all things possible for as- 
surance of a safe journey to the Happy 
Hunting Ground, the tribe mournfully 
went back to camp and the head men of 
the tribe distributed all of Ho-tah-moie's 
wordly goods among his nearest friends. 

Two suns after the entombment of Ho- 
tuh-moie, the Indian camp became a bed- 
iam. Dogs tucked their tails and scurried 
with the squaws and the young to hide 
.1 their tepees. The old men and the 
aung braves paled under their coppery 
thin as the morning sun, peeping up over 
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Ho-tah-moie—Roaring Thunder—John Stink 


the Hill of the Dead, shone on the figure 
of Tearing Thunder coming down the 
trail with his dogs at his heels. 

“He is dead!” they cried. “Go back, 
Roaring Thunder!” But  Ho-tah-moie 
came slowly on as the elders and the 
braves retreated into their tepees and 
pulled the flaps tight. 

Ho-tah-moie pleaded and explained to 
his concealed brothers. “I am alive! I 
was in a deep sleep! My dogs dug me 
out!" But there was no answer. 

Ho-tah-moie knew that he would al- 
ways be shunned as a ghost so, taking his 
dogs, he slowly departed to the hills and 
creeks toward the far part of the Osage 
Nation. 


John foraged up and down Bird Creek 
from the camp of the Chiefs to the east- 
ern part of the Nation. Traders und 
travelers occasionally gave him a hand- 
out. The outdoor life—or the Great Spirit 
—cured John of his obnoxious ailment 
but he was still shunned by the tribe us 
a ghost, so he drifted to the town of the 
agency. There he and his dogs lived from 
Government payments; John also re- 
ceived an allotment of lund south of 
Pawhuska, which was fast growing into 
a thriving little city for the ground 
around it was spouting forth “Black 
Gold Wampum.” The Osages were be- 
coming extremely rich—including our 
Hon pariah 
l ohn's guardian had a stu 8 
A T THAT time he must have contacted built in beeping with sols eee Ur 
i> "Kings' Evil" (tuberculosis of the and persuaded him to spend his nights 
lymphatic glands) from his weakened at the new log home instead of sleeping 
state and undue exposure. This ailment with his dogs on the sidewalk at the 
produced a disagreeable odor and Ho-tah- general store. But John wouldn’t stay in 
moie became known as John Stink. (Continued on page 58) 
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Author 


This photo of Siringo 
personally autographed 
for the author, was 
made in 1922. Charley F- 
was already suffering | 
from the disease __ 
which eventually 7 F 
caused his death. . 


QOO WEE 

HE WAS slight and wiry in construc- 

tion and modest in demeanor, yet for 
twenty-two years he lived with and out- 
generaled the wildest outlaws the West 
ever knew. Before that he had been a 
classic Texas cowboy, beginning when the 
trail drives ended in Missouri. No other 
man ever lived who rode us many miles 
as he on horseback; a thousand-mile trip 
through wintry mountains or baking des- 
erts was nothing to this man who claimed 
he lived only to “Whoop her up, Liza 
Jane!” 

He wore star-tonped boots to show his 
origin—boots made by Billy Breit of 
Coffeyville, who also shod a thousand 
other Texas men such as Shanghai 
Pierce, John Wesley Hardin and Clay 
Allison. Billy was known as “Old Coffey- 
ville Boots,” and cowboys rode from as 
far as Colorado to secure them. 

“I had a No. 6 foot," Charley told me, 
“nnd, of course, always ordered No. 5 
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feet. I should have been born a China 
girl, and had my feet bound up from 
irth. Makebelieve cowboys of a later 
date had no such pride; they went in for 
comfort. Billy Breit made boots only for 
riders—not for walkers.” 

John Hays Hammond, great mining 
engineer of the West, hired Charley out 
of the Denver office of the Pinkertons to 
trail down the dynamiters in the Coeur 
d’Alene labor riots in Idaho. He wrote in 
Scribner's Magazine, “When he came into 
our employ he was a slender, wiry man, 
dark-eyed, dark-mustached. He was the 
most interesting, resourceful and coura- 
geous man ] ever met, afraid of nothing." 

Emerson Hough, certainly a man who 
knew all about writing, proclaimed Char- 
ley's books superior Western history. “I 
asked him once," Mr. Hough wrote me, 
"if he had ever been afraid, and he said 
‘Not of a man—I was never afraid of a 
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footwear, as cowboys had a pride in small 


pan 


man, but I almost gave up the ghost 


once when a herd of buffalo ran over me. 
I was hiding under a bank, and the bank 
kept caving, and I thought those beasts 
would never stop coming.’ ” 

When Mr. Hough wrote North of 36, 
he got most of his information from 
Charley. Mrs. Amanda Burks of Cotulla, 
Texas, who was reportedly the only 
woman who ever rode up the Chisholm 
Trail with a herd of cattle, was Mr. 
Hough's heroine. Actually, Mrs. Burks 
was no young, beribboned filly, but a 
woman well up in her thirties when she 
made the trip in 1876. 

This wonderful old lady wrote me when 
she was in her late eighties, replying 
to a question about Charley, “There were 
about twenty herds lined up south of the 
Red River; the water was over the banks, 
and nothing could move. While we were 
waiting, other herds arrived, one belong- 
ing to Mr. W. B. Grimes, and one night 
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in the rain three young men rode into 
our camp and we gave them coffee and 
flapjacks. Mr. Siringo was one of them." 

I asked Charley about this and he re- 
called it readily, as she was the only 
woman he had ever seen on a cattle drive. 
“She made the best coffee I ever had on 
the trail,” he said. “I believe she was 
with a herd belonging to Cattle King 
George Littlefield." 

Actually, I later learned that Mrs. 
Burks was along on the drive because 
the herd belonged to her husband. She 
wrote me, “I don't get about much any- 
more. We used to own a lot of land here, 
but it has been cut up so many times I 
now have only 40,000 acres." 


IF Charley Siringo laughed through life 

at everything and everyone, he also 
laughed at himself. At one time a phre- 
nologist examined his head, and pro- 
nounced him as stubborn as a mule. He 
said, "I told him he should take a look 
at ‘Shang’ Pierce. The only man who 
ever brought Pierce around to his way 
of thinking was Wesley Hardin. Shang 
loaned Wes 300 steers to fill out a herd 
once, the understanding being pay up 
when the herd was sold. Wes didn't pay— 
he had always been against paying unless 
pushed. After Shang had written him 
several hot and insulting letters, the two 
met one day in Wichita. Placing his hand 
on the butt of his pistol, Hardin asked 
him, ‘Do you want those steers now, 
Shang?’ Pierce smelled blood in the air, 
and laughed and said, ‘Forget the steers, 
Wes; that was just a friendly gift be- 
tween friends.’ ” 

According to Charley, Shanghai Pierce 
couldn’t enjoy setting his teeth into 
beef that belonged to himself. It was 
the custom when cowboys were hun- 
gry to lall the first fat steer they could 
find. Charley said, “On one occasion I 
was with him when he rode into a cow 
camp just in time for supper. The cook 
gave him a fine steak, but just as he 
was about to set his teeth into it he saw, 
hanging by the cook tent, two fresh hides 
with his brand on them. He almost lost 
his appetite, but a few minutes later in 
a loud voice said to me, ‘The time will 
come, whether or not we live to See it, 
when every man will have to slaughter 
his own beef.’ This was in spite of the 
fact that he owned 100,000 head on his 
Rancho Grande.” 

Charley was born in Matagorda Coun- 
ty in 1855, where lads were wild and 
carefree, “Two of the toughest we had 
were the Pumphrey boys,” he said, "and 
one day they killed a prominent citizen 
and had to leave the country. When I 
role with the Hole-In-The-Wall Gang for 
tke Pinkertons, this knowledge saved my 
l:fe. One of the men kept sizing me up, 
und I was certain that he felt he knew 
ris. Finally one day he said, 'Haven't I 
*écn you somewhere—maybe Texas?’ 

"I acted as if I had been caught, 
L:aced my fingers to my lips to signify 
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that he shut up, and called him to one 
side. ‘Ever hear of the Pumphrey boys?’ 
I asked him, and he slapped me on the 
back and exclaimed, 'So that's it—I knew 
d—n well I'd seen you! You're all right, 
and I was certain you were a d—d Pink- 
erton!' " 

Charley took a fair view of all men. 
He tells in A Lone Star Cowboy of the 
time Clay Allison, although as drunk as 
a hoot owl, treed the marshals at Dodge 
City. He also tells of meeting Clay years 
later, when the latter had taken a four- 
teen-year-old milk-fed girl ns a wife, and 
of eating a meal served up by the new 
bride. 

“I don't doubt that most of the men he 
killed needed killing,” said Charley, “and 
the old saw about 'living by the gun and 
dying that way’ didn’t work with him. 
He got a broken neck by falling off a 
wagon and the wheels running over him, 
just like a farm boy would.” 


Retirement after forty years in the saddle. 
Charley is holding his best friend 
and trade-mark, “Old Colt's .45." 
He had recently turned in 

his Pinkerton’s badge 

after twenty-two 

years as “A Cow- 

boy Detective.” 


Orrie S. Clark, vice-president of a 
bank in Attica, Indiana, knew more about 
Allison than anyone else, and wrote his 
history. Clark had been a Texas cowboy, 
and wrote me concerning Siringo, “Char- 
ley was modest about himself and beat 
around the bush once when I asked him 
how many men he had killed. But I knew 
things about him that he never suspected, 
and recalled that a marshal in the Indian 
Territory had told me what became of 
two horse thieves that Charley trailed." 


I FIRST met Charley Siringo in the 

Union Station at Kansas City in the 
fall of 1916. He was headed for a stock 
show at Omaha, where he had entered 
some pure-bred bulls for a friend. I pre- 
sume he had on his famous stnr-topped 
boots, but they were hidden under a blue 
pair of trousers and, as it was cold, he 
also wore an overcoat. I had just divorced 
myself from Missouri River steambonts, 
my home for the past five years, and was 
headed west to go cast. That is, I was 
doing railroad building work out of St. 

uis, and in order to get to the job— 
and use the Rock Island pusses—the crew 
had to take the long thousand-mile horse- 
shoe to Stuttgart, Arkansas, via the 
whole State of Missouri, part of Kansas 
and Oklahoma, and ull of Arkansas to 
reach this destination, actually only a 
short distance from St. Louis. 

Even Charley laughed at that, after 
we had been introduced by old Rufe Aul- 
gur, who had known him forty years 
earlier. Charley said, ‘‘You’re lucky; I've 
(Continued on page 59) 


An early passenger train of the late 1880s or ‘90s, thought to 
between Great Falls and Butte on the line of the 


a part of Great Northern Railway. 


TO THE BIG G 


N 1912, the Great Northern Railroad 
completed the building of its new 
depot in Butte. I was raised on the wrong 
side of the Big G tracks, and I can 
say without sentimental exaggeration 
that if the mining company was the 
great patriarch of the needy immigrant 
families in my neighborhood, the railroad 
was our mother. 

She was aloof and undemonstrative in 
the beginning—a high red fence ringed 
her round on all sides. But eventually 
this barrier was breached at the dead-end 
of numerous shortcut footpaths, and it 
came down to be used for firewood by 
the poor folk one winter when Butte was 
the coldest place in the nation and most 
of the mines were down. All that re- 
mained were patches here nnd there 
where the fence had crossed the edge of 
a yard and the family had used it as one 
wall of a lean-to or tumbledown shed. 

To the affluent—those who had good 
clothes, and treasured them, and who 
walked to town and church and school 
in the conventional way, crossing at the 
crossings—the railroad was a nuisance. 
More often than not long slow freights 
blocked the streets and when they stopped 
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—seemingly for hours—gentlefolk had 
to go over, under or around them. The 
black soot and cinders from the engines 
soiled their skin and clothes. The slam- 
ming and banging of cars, the bursting 
steam jets, the shrieking whistles, the 
grinding brakes, disturbed their sleep by 
night and set their teeth on edge by day. 

But to her progeny, Mother G could do 
no wrong. The marks of her smeared kiss 
on the faces of the poor stayed usually 
until bedtime, when they came off quite 
readily with brown soap and cold water. 
Their clothes were denim overalls or drab 
hand-me-downs that had, like as not, been 
worn out two or three times before they 
got them. And their too-large shoes had 
the toes turned up like Turkish slippers 
from walking the ties, because they 
scorned crossing at the crossings and 
“went over the tracks” to town and 
church and school. 


"HE GIFTS of the matriarch were 

many and varied: food, wood. coal, 
ice—and the feeling of being looked after 
and loved by her was not the least of 
them. Food which supplemented their 
meagre diet was gotten quite readily 
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For years she cared for her own—providing them with 
many necessities and a few little luxuries. Today, Mother 
G is forlorn and ignored ... barely tolerated by her 


ungrateful children 


By JAY MERNS 


from the cook car. This was the kitchen 
of a string of cars on a siding that pro- 
vided board and bunks for the itinerant 
repair crews. 

f the "Cookie" happened to be a good 
sort, a stop by yielded what was called 
a “loaf of punk and a ring of red." This 
was a great coarse sandwich of bologna 
or cheese or roast. Or the largess might 
be a slab of pie or cake, huge greasy 
doughnuts or crumbling jelly tarts big 
as flapjacks. 

“Rustling coal" was always an adven- 
ture. In ose days two colored men 
shoveled it from the coal cars into gi- 
gantic iron buckets, which were then 
picked up by a crane and swung out over 
the tender to be emptied. This was a 
wasteful operation at best, but with the 
colored shovelers purposely missing the 
buckets on, say, every fifth or sixth shov- 
elful—when the kids were around with 
their gunny sacks—and the bucket emp- 
tier emptying part inside and part out- 
cide the rim of the tender, the kids were 
as necessary to the appearance of the 
area as cockroaches to the kitchen of a 
Sloppy cafe. 

‘heck by jowl with the coal car siding 
was the sand house. Here, in a steel 
girdle that was cinched around the pot 
belly of a big heater, sand was dried out 
fr use on the brakes of the rolling stock. 
Int this warm cozy haven the ill-clad 
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and ill-shod ducked to thaw out frost- 
nipped faces, fingers and toes. 

Wood was plentiful during the summer 
months. When the gandy dancers re- 
placed the old ties under the rails, these 
old ties were doled out to the kids who 
waited around for them. The best of these 
discards were used by home owners or 
home renters to shore up the crumbling 
foundations of their shanties. And here, 
too, the railroad gave a hand. The bi 
jacks for these projects were borrowe 
from the section foreman or straw boss. 
And they were wheeled down and back 
in a sturdy metal railroad wheelbarrow. 
Advice and know-how were provided by 
neighbors who worked on the railroad in- 
stead of in the mines. 

Ice in the summer was easily come by. 
too. Except for trespassing on railroa 
property and climbing aboard the rolling 
stock—which was true of all scrounging 
—it was there for the taking, at the bot- 
tom of the cubicles on both ends of the 
empty refrigerator cars. 


MOST of Mother G's children turned 

out to be as mediocre as the children 
of most large families. They graduated 
from scrounging when they were old 
enough to get jobs on the railroad, or 
down the mines, or at any task that 
paid enough to seal.up the deficit in the 
family budget. 


However, there was Mark—this was 
not his real name. He scrounged at the 
buckets, too, but he sold the coal. Later 
he climbed aboard the coal cars of “good” 
coal on slow-moving freights and kicked 
off all the peaks to the rim. (When gath- 
ered and sacked, this was a good haul, 
usually.) In the yards he stole tools and 
sold them to a fence. Then he got a 
length of pipe and, with one dexterous 
twist, began breaking into sealed boxcars. 
He went to réform school for this. 

When he came out, he got himself an- 
other length of pipe and this he kept 
hidden in a folded newspaper or maga- 
zine while he loitered around the streets 
and alleys. When the coast was clear, he 
used the same dexterous twist to break 
the locks on motor cars. He went to 
prison for this. 

Hugh scrounged for coal and wood and 
ice, too, but he never “presumed” to sell 
these. He traded them to the neighbor- 
hood bootleggers for the dregs of their 
wine barrels. Some years back Hugh 
died in one of the back wards of the 
state mental hospital with a wet brain. 

Sid, though, was Mother G’s favorite 
immigrant boy. He scrounged ovcrtime 
to even his odds with the native-born 
and the affluent in this land of oppor- 
tunity. The old ties, for example, most 
families just split with iron wedges and 
chopped up willy-nilly. If they were 
too long to fit the fircbox on the stove, 
they stuck out until they burned to size. 
Not Sid’s ties, though. He measured them 
to a meticulous firebox length and then 
sawed and chopped them into planned 
pieces—shavings, tinder and kindling. 
Then all were piled neatly according to 
size in his shed. 

He kept a sharp eye out, too, for the 
suitably sized shinny lump of coal— 
which was the best kind. During the long, 
bitter cold afternoons and evenings of 
the school term he was able to have a 
fire in his own room and to read and 
study and daydream in solitude and com- 
fort away from the crowded kitchen 
stove. He was an “A” student always 
and became a highly successful profes- 
sional man. . i i 

Bit by little bit now the Big G is 
passing from the scene in Butte. Mining 
is in a deep slump. Mother G is a nuisance 
to all now because, bv our standards, all 
today arc affluent. The second and third 
generation kids in the old neighborhood 
now have decent suitable clothes, gas- 
heated insulated homes and they drive 
or are driven to town or church or 
school. The freights are shorter and 
sweeter now, so to speuk—they break 
them if they are going to block a cross- 
ing for any length of time. 

Today, coal is long gone, having been 
replaced by oil. Old tics are stacked and 
burned. Ice melts and drips languidly in 
the bottom of the empty refrigerator 
cars. Who necds it? Except for some em- 
ployees. most people along the tracks 
wouldn't care a damn if they woke un 
tomorrow and all the rolling stock and 
rails, too, were gone. 

We weathered slow times, tough times 
nnd hard times. We had slumps, panics, 
crises, depressions, recessions, downturns 
and disasters and winter temperatures 
that sank occasionally to sixty below— 
and this is no special plea for a return 
to the bad old days. God forbid! But if 
Mother G had at any time nacked up and 
left us stranded, it would have been the 
end of our world. 

. And so I say farewell—with love and 
kisses—Old Mother. Old Matriarch—al- 
ways and ever, in those days, you stood 
us in good stead! 
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The most exclusive “club” in the West 
was the rendezvous. There was no 
way to be a member unless you 

could outfight a grizzly, outdrink 

an alligator, outrun 

Indian trouble, and live off 


your own hide . . . 


e Qo YOU want to be a trapper, son- 

ny?” the fur company recruiter 
asked young Jim Walker, a farm boy 
with an over-sized pistol in his belt dur- 
ing that beaver-mad year of 1810. “Can 
you handle a rifle? Have you had any 
experience in the woods? Are you willing 
to fight Indians?” 

“No,” replied the youth, “but I can 
lay a trap with the best of ’em and I 
know the private habits of all the 
animals." 

“Sonny, we can teach you that. What 
we want to know is if you can survive 
in the wilderness, beat off the Indians, 
and bring the pelts back to us." 

“Yes, sir,” the boy grinned weakly. “I 
can take care of myself.” 

“Good. You'll start packing tomorrow 
with the rest of the outfit. I better warn 
you: there are no maps west of the 
Missouri. You'll be traveling like a bird. 
But there’s money out there in beaver 
skin and we aim to get it." 

The outfit of fifty men started out 
with laughter and wit, but the company 
became hushed when less than a day out 
of St. Louis, while riding through a val- 
ley, they suddenly saw a thin column of 
smoke snake skyward. Soon another abp- 
peared across the valley. At every rustle 
of the bushes they flipped their rifles 
level. For two days they felt eyes on their 
backs. 

"If we let them alone, maybe they'll 
let us alone," said Jim hopefully through 
dry lips. 
| iN M» 
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"Carson And Trappers In Camp" by Darley 


"Maybe," an old-timer barked. “De- 
pends on what experience they’ve had 
with other trappers. Some white men 
shoot the Injuns-on sight just like wild 
game. Even raid villages, shoot up the 
whole camp, and take squaws. They even 
scalp the Injuns. If these warriors had 
that kind of trouble, we're in for it." 

The next morning the trappers came 
upon a deserted camp. They found what 
remained of the trapper; Indians had cut 
the body into quarters. The head with 
the hat still on was stuck on a stake, full 
of arrows. The white men gathered the 
parts and buried him. 
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“The Trappers Last Shot” by T. D. Booth 
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Deeper and deeper into the wilderness 
the mountain men penetrated to lay 
their steel traps on every stream that 
trickled down every hill, but always 
with one eye on the ridges and one hand 
on their gun. The Indians were forever 
present, stalking silently in the bush 
wherever the trappers turned. From the 
territory of the Crow the trappers 
passed into the land of the Sioux, the 
Arikara, the Shoshone, and the merciless 
Blackfeet. 


THERE were other dangers, too, in the 
unexplored West. The giant grizzly 


By OTTO WOLFGANG 


bears, for instance, as yet unfrightened 
by a rifle, were a constant menace. Pow- 
erful brutes of 1,000 pounds, they could 
crush a man’s head with one swipe. 

"We fought them often in the woods," 
one biographer wrote. “One grizzly 
strayed into our camp and scattered the 
three of us like kindling. We got to one 
gun and put a slug in the beast but he 
still pummelled us. We took turns thrust- 
ing our hunting knives into him until he 
“topped dead. George had his scalp 
lifted, which we carefully sewed back.” 
. These reckless men were tenacious of 
life. One who was “manrled by a grizzly 
crawled a hundred miles on his belly to 
reach a fort.” All this danger and hard- 
ship was endured because, of all things, 
European hat manufacturers needed the 
fur for the Beau Brummel style beaver 
high hat so popular among the dandy 
set around 1799. Europe and the eastern 
United States had been hunted out, so 
the search turned to the virgin West. It 
seems odd that profit should induce these 
rugged outdoor men to risk death for 
the most effete of indoor men. 

No area was inaccessible to these early 
trappers who never got lost—‘bewil- 
dered" perhaps, but never lost. "Not a 
hole or corner in the vast wilderness of 
the far West has not been ransacked by 
these hardy men," wrote a historian in 
1848. “From the Mississippi to the mouth 
of the Colorado, from the frozen regions 
of the North to the Gila in Mexico, the 
beaver hunter has set his traps in every 
creek and stream. All this vast country 
but for the daring enterprise of these 
men, would be even now unknown to 


geographers." 
The 
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A trapper was a distinct breed and he 
dressed like one. As one historian de- 
scribed him: “He wears clothes of fringed 
buckskin and buffalo moccasins. His hair 
comes to his shoulders, topped by a low- 
crowned wool hat. A powder horn hangs 
from his neck to which is also attached 
a bullet mould, ball-screw, wiper and 
awl. He is shoemaker, tailor and butcher.” 
The smarter one draped himself in a 
hardened deerskin overcoat to repel In- 
dian arrows. 

With civilization left behind, a trap- 
per’s companions were few or none until 
rendezvous time. Often these men be- 
came as barbarous ns the Indians and 
beasts of the woods, and lost their desire 
for any other kind of life. They took In- 
dian wives, if any at all. 


OME historians insisted that “all 
trappers were not drunkards... 
many were intelligent and religious ... 
and carried books of Shakespeare, Byron, 
Scott and the Bible.” But, in truth, the 
trapper was a rugged, uncouth man who 
became as wily as the savage he fought 
in the woods. He had to if he wanted to 
survive. He was skilled in rough and 
tumble and could gouge out an eye or 
bite off a nose or ear with ease. When 
chased across the desert by Indians, he 
ate his horse and later survived on rat- 


A beaver emerging 
from the water 


tlesnakes and his own urine. Without food 
for days on end, the trapper could forage 
with the best. When a lone buffalo was 
finally brought down, he sat like a lion 
at the carcass all night, cating and sleep- 
ing and waking to gorge again until his 
strength returned. If need be, he could 
cut a buffalo’s throat and drink the thick 
blood, and make soup out of the bone 
marrow. 

Yet he did not really survive; three- 
fourths of ull trappers were finally killed 
by Indians. Even the rugged Jedediah 
Smith got a tomahawk in the back of his 
skull when he leaned over a brook. 

Trapping was n short-lived profession. 
It flourished perhaps forty years at the 
most until 1840, when the demand for 
beaver skin diminished. The trapper just 
vanished, leaving little trace of his many 
historic battles. But the West will never 
forget him. 

The contribution of the trapper to 
America was immense. He fought his way 
through the wilderness with recklessness, 
song and laughter, and his legend will 
live always in the white peaks and green 
valleys and silver streams he loved so 
well, for he was an immortal aspect of 
our own restless American nature. His 
rugged individualism was the hallmark 
of the West. 


W. M. Cary’s sketch of fur traders being attacked by Indians. 


e country west of the Missouri was , i ~ 


practically unknown to Americans around 
1780. It was an open stretch of uncharted 
wilderness ruled by savage Indians. 
When the famous trapper Jedediah Smith 
blazed the trail over mountains and 
desert to California it was considered 
one of the great feats in history. 

Extraordinary courage was required 
to penetrate this land, but courage was 
something the trapper had in abundance. 
He enjoyed the fierce combat with na- 
ture and savage, being part warrior and 
part beaver himself. He loved the moun- 
tains and streams, and the forest was 
his home. He could not live otherwise. 

A trapper seldom retired; he died on 
the trail he opened. Here he fought his 
f-racious battles, frolicked at the riotous 
“rendezvous” and left his bleaching bones. 

Out of his courage came the trails and 
the fur trading posts that turned into 
the great cities and highways of our day. 
Men such us Jim Bridger, Daniel Boone, 
Je «lah Smith and Kit Carson and 
c.untless others were always 1,000 miles 
uheui of the army, the priests, and the 
z^] Lungry pioneers. 
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ing the date 1880, and two hand-forged 
square nails, were found at the scene 
of the battle. 


Dj» Wyatt Earp kill Curly Bill Brocius 

in n shotgrun duel to avenge the mur- 
der of his brother, Morgan? I recently 
visited the scene of the reputed gunfight 
that occurred about twenty-five mules 
northwest of Tombstone in the rugged, 
barren Whetstone Mountains of southern 
Arizonu. I found graves, old brass and 
copper curtridges, and fragments of pur- 
ple glass. 

A quick count, and I investigated only 
a smül part of the old battleground. 
showed that thirtecn persons were buried 
in rock-covered graves. None is believed 
to have died ns the result of the s 
Brocius shootout, since Wyatt said only 
one person was killed then—and that was 
Curly Bill himself. 

Rather, I believe the graves contain 
the remuins of soldiers from nearby Ft. 
Huuchuca who were ambushed by Apache 
Indians. Or some of the graves might 
huve been filled by settlers or travelers 
who stopped at the springs for water or 
rest. 

They were known in Enrp's day as 
Iron Springs. Today they bear a different 
name. The modern name of the springs 
won't be told in this article because the 
ranch owner on whose land the battle took 

lace has asked that it not be published 

or fear grave robbers and souvenir 
hunters will dig up the site. But I can 
describe the place as it appears today. 

It lies in a valley ringed by low rocky 
hills overlooking Tombstone and the dry 
riverbed of the San Pedro. The springs 
are now bone dry—the result of a wide- 
spread drop in the water table. A thick 
grove of mesquite trees has grown up in 
the past eighty-two years since the fight. 
Inside the mesquites is the remains of a 
Btone building. Pieces of pottery, purple 
glass, hand-forged square nails and car- 
tridges litter the ground. 

I had no trouble at all in picking up a 
handful of the empty, brass and copper 
black powder cartridges. One old shell, 
with a copper casing, bore the date of 
1880. Some of the shells had been flat- 
tened by the hoofs of cattle. 

The graves are in no sense n cemetery. 
They lie scattered about the rock hill: 
sides and appear to have been dug at 
random. Most of the graves are single 
ones. Some are in clumps of twos nnd 
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GUNFIGHT 


AT IRON 


Bullets from twenty-three guns were whistling through the air— 
and one of them had Curly Bill’s name on it! 


threes. None has a headstone of any sort. 

A mile downstream from the springs 
is the well preserved ruins of a stone 
stage depot. A faint stage road leads 
from the meyer to the springs and be- 
yond. Both the road and the stage stop 
were built after the Curly Bill killing. 

The gunfight has long been a matter 
of controversy among buffs of the Old 
West. While the subject of strong ru- 
mors, the fight has been pooh-poohed 
because no one—that is, no one who 
could be called a non-combatant—saw 
the body of Curly Bill. 

Probably the reason that the gunfight 
was little talked about was because the 
outlaws were reluctant to admit their 
leader was killed by Earp. And Earp was 
never voluble about the subject because 
he was already under a murder indict- 
ment at the time—the killing of Frank 
Stillwell in front of the Southern Pacific 
depot in Tucson, Arizona. 

ow, new information turned up by 
John D. Gilchriese, a field historian for 
the University of Arizona at Tucson, has 


given us a different look at the case. 
Gilchriese, whose research into the Earp 
family covers twenty years, says: "I have 
no doubt that Wyatt killed Curly Bill." 

He has some potent material to back 
him up. 

"[ have in my possession Wyatt's own 
words describing the gunfight," states 
Gilchriese, "and I have his hand-drawn 
maps of the area and of the immediate 
vicinity of the fight, showing the rustlers' 
camp and where Curly Bill was killed. 

“In addition, I can name—and I will 
in my book coming out next year—the 
name of every outlaw who was there and 
give their versions of the fight.” 


"IHE BATTLE, which occurred March 
a 21, 1882, saw twenty-three men ex- 
changing lead. But, as I said previously, 
only Curly Bill gave up the ghost. It 
was a ghost that was hard put to be 
laid to rest. 

After the fight, many people reported 
seeing Curly Bill alive. Gilchriese pains- 
takingly tracked down each report and 


Old stage road. faintly seen in the foreground where it crosses the wash, leads directly 
to Iron Springs. The road is just as it was when the last stage rumbled over it from 
Tombstone to Greaterville. 
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found they were either hearsay or were 
from persons who had never actually 
seen Curly Bill in the flesh. 

He was able to obtain Wyatt's own 
version of the fight from relatives of 
the Earps. With Gilchriese's permission, 
I was able to use quotes directly from 
Wyatt’s handwritten account of the Iron 
Springs battle. 

"It was a cold day when we rode out of 
Tombstone for Iron Springs. There was 
a trace of winter in the air and we were 
dressed in warm clothing. I wore my 
d (black) overcoat," Wyatt wrote in 


That day of March 21, 1882, was the 
last time Wyatt was to ride out of 
Tombstone. He never went back to the 
scene of his greatest fame again. 

Wyatt was on a mission of revenge. 
He had been given a tip that Curly Bill 
and his gang had a hideout in Iron 
Springs and Wyatt was going to flush 
him out or die trying. 

For the Earps, it was a time of frus- 
tration and hatred. Public opinion had 


turned against them in Tombstone. Vir- 
gil had been ambushed while walking in 
the street, and was crippled for life when 
someone shot him in the left arm with 
two loads of 00 buckshot. 

Next, Morgan Earp was slain March 
17, 1882, shot in the back with a 
pistol bullet while playing pool in Hatch 
and Campbell’s Billiard Parlor and Sa- 
loon. He died in Wyatt’s arms, his spine 
smashed by the heavy bullet. 

The Earps (there were five brothers 
plus a half-brother who never visited 
Tombstone), shipped Morgan’s body to 
the family home in Colton, California. 
Virgil accompanied the body to Colton, 
and Wyatt rode the train as far as 
Tucson. 

During the night time stop in Tucson 
there was a try by Wyatt’s enemies to 
kill him. In front of the Southern Pa- 
cific depot, Wyatt gunned down Frank 
Stillwell. Nearby was Ike Clanton, but 
he melted back into the shadows. He 
knew first-hand of Wyatt’s prowess with 
a six-gun. His brother, Billy Clanton and 
the McLowery brothers, Frank and Tom, 
were killed by the Earps and Doc Holli- 
day in the famous OK Corral gunfight. 

Wyatt was pretty sure that the killers 
of Morgan were Stillwell, Clanton, a 
cowboy named Pete Spence, the cool and 
deadly gunman Johnny Ringo, and Curly 
Bill. Curly Bill Brocius was the recog- 
nized leader of Earp’s enemies, a hulkin 
heavy-faced man whose own friends use 
to take away his guns (for their own 
protection) when he was drunk. 


W/HEN Wyatt left Tombstone for Iron 

Springs that chilly March day, he 
hoped to bag the rest of his brother's 
killers in one fell swoop and then leave 
Arizona. 

With him were such redoubtable gun- 
slingers as the tubercular dentist, Doc 
Holliday, Warren Earp, Turkey Creek 
Jack Johnson, Sherman McMasters, Dan 
Tipton and Texas Jack Vermillion. 

But let Wyatt tell it. 

"We were riding beside the wash, a 
narrow course with steep sides about ten 


Author, Robert L. Thomas holds a wagon rim found in front of an old stage depot in the 
mountains overlooking Tombstone, Arizona. The undressed stone in the rock walls 
was cemented with adobe. 
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to fifteen feet deep. I was riding in ad- 
vance and, as we approached the brink 
of the wash, about fifty feet away, I 
suddenly felt an invisible warning to 
myself. 

"'Hold, I said to my men, 'there's 
something wrong here.’ 

“Then I saw a row of tents and out of 
one of them Curly Bill came running, a 
shotgun in his hands." 

Wyatt instantly dismounted, pulling 
his own double-barreled shotgun from 
his saddle scabbard on the right side of 
the saddle horn. 

“I drew down on him, pulled both trig- 
gers and ended his career, Wyatt re- 
ported succinctly. 

Curly Bill sank to the ground, about 
a dozen feet from Earp. His shotgun 
flew forward, landing between himsclf 
and Earp’s horse. 

The sudden booming blast from Eurp’s 
shotgun apparently caused consternation 
on both sides. Earp’s men were half 
dozing, tired from being in the saddle 
almost constantly since Morgan's death. 
They weren't as alert as they should have 
been and the sudden confrontation and 
shooting completely disorganized them. 

Curly Rill’s gang were relaxed too, 
lying in their tents or resting in a nearby 
grove of trees, never suspecting that Earp 
would hunt them out right in their own 
stronghold. | 

Both sides drew their guns “and the 
firing quickly became general," Wyatt 
wrote. Curly Bill's gang of fifteen men 
took shelter in the mesquite trees. Wyatt's 
men, caught out in the open and ham- 
pered by pitching, bucking horses, had to 
retreat. 

Earp, on foot, was Icft all alone for a 
brief time. His horse was bucking furi- 
ously. And to compound his troubles, his 
holster belt, wnich he had loosened dur- 
ing the ride, slid down around his knecs. 

Trying to hold his excited horse, draw 
his six-gun, and keep from stumbling over 
the belt around his knees, Wyatt became 
the target of all the outlaw's guns. 
Miraculously, Earp wasn't hit, although 
his overcoat wás pierced by several bul- 
lets. In later years Earp displayed the 
riddled coat to friends and writers. 

Wyatt finally managed to remount and 
join his men who had ridden down the 
wash, out of range. He chided the men a 
bit for abandoning him. They, wanting 
to correct their lapse, wished to fan out 
and continue the gunfight. 

"Gentlemen," Wyatt said, "Don't you 
think we've had enough for onc day?" 

The only casualty on Wyatt's side was 
Texas Jack Vermillion's horse, which was 
shot out from under him and killed. If 
there were nny wounded among Curly 
Bill's gang it wasn't known. Later the 
outlaws withdrew from Iron Springs. 
taking Curly Bill's body with them and 
burving it on a nearby ranch. 

Earp and his gang split up then, Wvatt 
traveling to Gunnison, Colorado, where 
he set up his gambling house again. All 
of Morgun Earp’s suspected killers met 
violent ends except for Spence, who es- 
caped into Mexico. Clanton was killed on 
the Blue River in 1887 in a gunfight with 
a deputy sheriff named L. V. Brighton. 
Ringo was found dead the next summer, 
shot in the head in Arizona's Chiricahua 
Mountains. 

Warren Earp, 


the ; 
brothers, was shot youngest of the 


p and killed in Willcox, 
aiena, àn 1900. Virgil, perhaps weak- 
^ nis gun wounds, died of pneu- 
day in Goldfield. Nevada. in 1905. Only 
yatt lived out his years, dying with his 
lost off in Los Angeles January 13, 
, at the age of eighty. 
tet 
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By SAM KINDRICK 


Phatas Courtesy San Antonio Express 


IT WAS a hot, dry morning last Au- 

gust 24 as Frank Luna and C. A. 
Ruppel worked digging a pipeline ditch 
ten miles south of New Braunfels, Texas, 
along the right-of-way of Farm Road 
1108. Taking a respite from the heat, 
Luna stepped into the scant shade of a 
mesquite bush and almost stumbled over 
the tarnished, dirt-encrusted edge of a 
partially buried iron chest. 

Puzzled, Luna called to Ruppel, his 
foreman. As the two men dislodged the 

metal box from its resting place, 

Ruppie warned, half in iest: "Careful, 

hon re. There might be a bomb in that 
ing.’ 

A bomb, indeed, would not have caused 
more commotion in the Central Texas 
community of New ‘Braunfels than the 
contents of that weather-worn little 
chest. When the two men pried open the 
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container, their eyes fell upon rows of 
yellowish coin. 

“Gold.” Ruppel let the word slip from 
his lips. Luna speaks little English. On 
hands and knees, however, he had little 
difficulty reading the Spanish lettering 
on the coins—"' Luis The First, By Grace 
of God, 1724, King of Spain." ] 

The men stood together for a time in 
silence, each sensing the enormity of 
vast treasure lying at their feet. Neither 
had any comprehension of the chest's 
possible value. After making a pact to 
share their trove equally Luna and 
Ruppel walked to a nearby ranch house 
where Ruppel called Comal County Sher- 
iff Walter Fellers in New Braunfels. 

“I just told the sheriff we thought we 
had found a treasure chest,” Ruppel said. 
“I told him we didn’t know if it was worth 
anything, but we wanted the sheriff to 


have a look at it.” 

A skeptical Sheriff Fellers dispatched 
a deputy to pick up the chest. Later, back 
at the courthouse, Fellers’ skepticism 
turned to controlled excitement when he 
saw the corroded iron box with its mys- 
terious contents. 

“It reminded me of something straight 
out of a Robert Louis Stevenson novel,” 
the sheriff mused. "I know there are a 
lot of old Spanish trails, and it occurr 
to me that the Spanish might have buried 
treasures in these parts.” 

News of Spanish bullion spread like 
rising wind through New Braunfels and 
the surrounding area. Gold! Buried 
treasure! The enchantment of untold for- 
tunes from an age past! By mid-morn- 
ing the gold fever had bewitched the 
people of Comal County, and hundreds 
were elbowing into the courthouse, per- 


Truc West 


So what if it's a fake? For a little while it might 
have been a king's ransom, and the men who found 
it are still not ready to give it up 


spiring and pushing, each eager to see 
the Spanish coins. 

Meanwhile, Ruppel and Luna—em- 
ployes of McHone Construction Company 
of F'redericksburg—took leave from their 
work to stand, seemingly in a dazed state, 
near their find in the courthouse. 

Some 600 persons jammed the court- 
house during the day. About 200 others, 
inflamed by the prospect of sudden rich- 
es, dropped whatever they were doing 
and rushed to the construction site where 
they procecded to dig up the farm road 
right-of-way. Ranchmen near the site 
posted guards to keep prospectors from 
encroaching upon their pastures with 
spade and pick. 

Television camera men, radio an- 
nouncers and newspaper reporters from 
San Antonio, Austin and the smaller sur- 
rounding cities converged upon the court- 
house to chronicle the event. 


RECOVERING their wits, Sheriff Fel- 

lers and his deputies conducted a 
minute examination of the find about 
noon—and the first hint that the treasure 
might not be authentic became evident. 
Beneath the coins, Fellers discovered 
rows of washers which appeared to be 
made of the same type metal. Arranged 
in tiers, there were 2,436 discs, each with 
a hole in the center. The rows of wash- 
ers were covered by 84 of the coins, each 
bearing the name of the Spanish king. 
Edges of both coins and washers were 
milled, or grooved, and the arrangement 
left an appearance of stacked rows of 
coins. The washers, topped by the coins, 
were corroded together. 

Ruppel, forty-four, and Luna, fifty- 
four, looked on blankly as Fellers an- 
nounced his discovery. Neither workman 
seemed ready to believe he could be a vic- 
tim of so cruel a hoax. The crowd, too, 
chose to believe in the treasure, dismis- 
sıng any possibility of fakery. The iron 
chest was obviously old. Both coins and 
washers bore the marks of age. But why 
would the Spanish bury a chest of wash- 
ers, covered by golden coins? 

Fellers resolved to solve the mystery 
and clear his crowded courthouse. He 
telephoned Dr. Wiliam Burns, director of 
Witte Museum in San Antonio, and de- 
scribed the treasure. 

Burns told Fellers his description of 
the coins fitted escudo pieces of King 
Luis I of Spain. The museum director 
was unable to contain his excitement. 

the coins were authentic, Burns said, 
they would be worth nearly $3,000 each. 
And, yes, Burns admitted the washers 
might also be gold. Burns grabbed his 
hat and headed for New Braunfels, about 
thirty miles distant, for a personal in- 
Suection. The treasure might be worth 
more than a million dollars. The crowd 
in the courthouse received Burns' words 
with jubilation. 

Basking in a flood of television camera 
auti, Ruppel and Luna exclaimed over 
thor upparent good fortune and the 
-,t^ulated about their future. Ruppel, 
«25 lives on a ranchette several miles 
fron New Braunfels, was paid $2.25 an 
ur as foreman on the pipeline job. 
Aw,t;ng the arrival of the coin expert 
fror San Antonio, he quipped philosoph- 
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ically but without much conviction: 
"Well, the treasure may or may not be 
real. At any rate, we haven't lost any- 
thing." 

The foreman voiced no specific plans 
for his wealth, but indicated he would 
put the gold to good use. Luna, a $1.50 
an hour laborer, talked softly through an 
interpreter. He would remodel his modest 
home in New Braunfels with his share. 
The rest, he said, would be salted away 
tor future needs after he paid off some 

ills. 

In the middle of the afternoon, Burns 
arrived. He shouldered his way through 
the crowd, which had not diminished, and 
bent to the task of evaluating the chest 
and its contents. The crowd—even the 
ogling children—lapsed into silence as 
the museum official hefted the chest and 
fingered through coins and washers. Al- 
though Burns remained noncommittal 
throughout his investigation, the prac- 
ticed eye of the expert was methodically 
ferreting out obvious flaws in what must 
be the most spectacular and inexplicable 
hoax of modern times. 

Burns wagged his head in bewilder- 
ment. The coins appeared authentic. La- 
ter, Burns snid they were obviously made 
by a genius. But when the museum cura- 
tor lifted the chest, he knew it was much 


too light to bc filled with gold. And he : 


quickly noted that the iron chest, though 
caked with rust and greenish corrosion, 


A washer and a 
counterfeit 
escudo 


was fastened together with shiny steel - 


machine screws—mcechanical aids not 
available to Spanish smithies of the 
Seventeenth Century. 

Burns borrowed a coin and a washer, 
politely explaining he would have them 
tested in San Antonio and notify the 
sheriff of his findings by nightfall. 
Later in the evening, the two samples 
were checked with nitric acid at Hertz- 
berg’s Jewelry Store in Sun Antonio. 
pera proved to be brass, virtually worth- 
ess. 

*Both tested brass," Burns told Fellers 
by telephone. “We tested both a coin 
and a washer and they both came out 
pitted with brass." 

Sheriff Fellers was in a quandary. The 
gold-seekers of Comal County were not 

(Continued on page 54) 


Frank Luna (right) and C. A. Ruppel survey their Bind 
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possible to move a yard in any direc- 
tion. It was out of the question for any 
one to see three yards ahead, and there 
was often no telling when a foot was 
put down whether it was going through a 
rotten trunk or upon a spinning boulder, 
or whether the black shadows here and 
there were a foot deep or were the 
mouths of fissures that reached to China. 

I fished too long one night, and was 
obliged to make that journey after dark. 
After ten minutes crowded with falls 
and false steps, the task seemed so hope- 
lessly impossible that I could easily have 
been induced to turn back and risk a 
night on the rocks at the edge of the tide. 


"MHE FIRST men to follow the engi- 

neers, after specifications have been 
drawn up and the contracts signed, are 
the right of way men. These are partly 
trail-makers and party laborers at the 
heavier work of actually clearing the 
wilderness for the roadbed. The trail- 
cutters are guided by the long line of 
stakes with which the engineers have 
marked the course the road is to take. 
The trail-men are sent out to cut what, 
in genera parlance, would be called a 
path, over which supplies are to be 
thereafter carried to the  workmen's 


camps. 

The path they cut must therefore, be 
sufficiently wide for a mule and his load. 
As a mule’s load will sometimes consist 
of the framework of a kitchen range, or 
the end boards of a bedstead, a five-foot 
swath through the forest is a trail of 
serviceable width. The trail-cutters fell 
the trees to right and left, and drag the 
fallen trunks out of the path as they go 
along, traveling and working between a 
mile and two miles each day, and mov- 
ing their tents and provisions on pack 
horses as they advance. They keep rea- 
sonably close to the projected line of the 
railway, but the path they cut is apt 
to be a winding one that avoids the 
larger rocks and the smaller ravines. 
Great distortions, such as hills or gullies, 
which the railroad must pass through or 
over, the trail men pay no heed to; neith- 
er do the pack horses, whose tastes nre 
not consulted, and who can cling to a 
rock at almost any angle, like flies of 
larger growth. 

This trail, when finished. leads from 
the company's storehouse all along the 
line; and from that storehouse, on the 
backs of the pack animals, come all the 
food and tools and clothing, powder, 
dynamite, tents, and living utensils to 
be used by the workmen, their bosses, and 
the engineers. 

Slowly, behind the trail-cutters, follow 
the right of way men. These are axe-men 
also. All that they do is to cut the trees 
down and drag them out of the way. It 
is when the axe-men have cleared the 
right of way that the first view of the 
railroad in embryo is obtainable. And 
very queer it looks. It is a wide avenue 
through the forest, to be sure, yet it is 
little like any forest drive that we are 
accustomed to in the realms of civiliza- 
tion. 

Every succeeding stage of the work 
leads toward the production of an even 
and level thoroughfare, without pro- 
tuberance or depression, and in the course 
of our ride to Dan Dunn’s camp on the 
Kootenay we saw the rapidly developing 
railroad in each phase of its evolution 
from the rough surface of the wilderness. 

Now we would come upon a long reach 
of finished roadbed on comparativel 
level ground all ready for the rails, wit 


carpenters at work in little gullies which 
they were spanning with timber trestles. 
Next we would see a battalion of men and 
dump carts cutting into a hill of dirt 
and carting its substance to a neighbor- 
ing valley, wherein they were slowly 
heaping a long and symmetrical wall of 
earthwork, with sloping sides and level 
top, to bridge the gap between hill and 
hill. Again, we came upon places where 
men ran toward us shouting that a 
"blast" was to be fired. Here was what 
was called ''rockwork" where some 
granite rib of a mountain or huge rocky 
knoll was being blown to flinders with 
dynamite. 


AND SO, through all these scenes upon 

the pack trail, we came at last to a 
white camp of tents hidden in the lush 
greenery of a forest, and nestling beside 
a rushing mountain torrent of green wa- 
ter. It was Dunn’s headquarters—the con- 
struction camp. Evening was falling, 
and the men were clambering down the 
hillside trails from their work. There 
was no order in the disposition of the 
tents, nor had the forest been prepared 
for them. Their white sides rose here and 
there wherever there was space between 
the trees, as if so many great white 
moths had settled in a garden. Huge 
trees had been felled and thrown across 
ravines to serve as aerial footpaths from 
point to point, and at the river's edge 
two or three tents seemed to have been 
pushed over the steep bluff to find lodge- 
ment on the sandy beach beside the 
turbulent stream. 

There were other camps on the line, 
and it is worth while to add a word about 
their management and the system under 
which they were maintained. In the first 
place, each camp is apt to be the outfit 
of a contractor. The whole work of build- 
ing a railroad is let out in contracts for 
portions of five, ten, or fifteen miles. 
Even when great jobs of 70 or 100 miles 
are contracted for in one piece, it 1s 
customary for the contractor to divide 
his task and sublet it. But a fairly rep- 
resentative bit of mountain work is 
that which I found Dan Dunn superin- 
tending, as the factotum of the contractor 
who undertook it. 

If a contractor acts as “boss” himself, 
he stays upon the ground; but in this 
case the contractor had other under- 
takings in hand; hence, the presence of 
Dan Dunn, his walking boss or general 
foreman. Dunn is a man of means, and 
is himself a contractor by profession, 
who has worked his way up from a 
laborer. 

The camp to which we came was a 
portable city. complete except for its lack 
of women. It had its artisans, its pro- 
fessional men, its store and workshops, 
its seat of government and officers, and 
its policeman, its amusement hall, its 
work-a-day and social sides. Its main 
peculiarity was that its boss (for it was 
like an American city in the possession 
of that functionary also) had announce 
that he was going to move it a couple o 
miles away on the following Sunday. 

One tent was the stableman's, with a 
capacious corral fenced in nearby for the 
pack horses and mules. His corps 0 
assistants was a large one; for, besides 
the pack horses that connected the camp 
with the outer world, he had the keeping 
of all the "grade horses," so-called— 
those which draw the stone and dirt carts 
and the little dump cars on the fals? 
tracks set up on the levels near where 
filling or cutting is to be done. 

Another tent was the blacksmith's. He 
had a helper, and was a busy mon. 

(Continucd on page 44) 
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one were slight . . . until an enterprising young 
businessman ordered one through the mail! 


DURIN G the heyday of the cowboy-out- 

laws, Butch Cassidy and his Wild 
Bunch were only a day's ride from their 
favorite hideout in Brown's Hole to 
Vernal, a beautiful, prosperous little 
frontier town in eastern Utah. Vernal 
lay in _a lovely valley with Diamond 
Mountain, Blue Mountain and Green 
River Gorge around it. There was a lot 
of money being made there in ranching, 
mining, honey production, and in the 
town's stores and saloons. . 

Butch and his men used to ride boldly 
down the street with their six-shooters 
gleaming in the sun. They would laugh 
and joke with each other as they passed 
the old frame bank and then would look 
back at it enviously. The outlaws would 
buy their supplies and ride out of town 
again, and no one dared to stop them. 

Vernal folks were worried about the 
vulnerable state of their bank building, 
but it was 1916 before anyone did any- 
thing about it. 

W. H. Coltharp, a prominent young 
businessman of the time, had a lot of 
pioneer shrewdness about him. He was a 
good-looking fellow, with a Will Rogers 
flair for living. Besides that, he was the 
best single-handed talker I have ever 
Seen. 

W. H. went to the bank directors and 
told them that the Coltharp family want- 
ed to build a memorial to their father, 
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W. P. Coltharp, and offered to build a 
two-story brick building, letting the front 
corner be used for a new bank. 

The nearest brick kiln was 185 miles 
away over hard going roads and freight- 
ers demanded 16c a brick or $7,500 in 
all. There was no railroad into Vernal. 

Prospects for the new building were 
fading like a desert mirage, when W. H. 
made the joyous discovery that the bricks 
could be mailed for 7c apiece. Vernal, 
being less than 150 air miles between the 
two points, took second zone postage al- 
though mail inp d traveled 407 miles 
by the Denver and Rio Grande Railroad 
to Mack, Colorado, then by narrow gauge 
to Watson, and finally to Vernal in a 
Star Route wagon. Ás postal regulations 
limited the weight of a package to fifty 
pounds, W. H. carefully figured 10 bricks 
to a package and ordered 5,000 packages! 

On his way home from Salt Lake City 
where he had just ordered a building by 
mail, W. H. rode the old Denver and Rio 
Grande. This train so seldom had a pas- 
senger to be let off at Mack, Colorndo, 
that they refused to stop the train com- 
pletely. The train would slow down and 
the passenger had to jump off the still 
moving car. That way the train would 
not lose its momentum. . 

As W. H. jumped off the train this 
particular night, he fell and got his 

(Continued on page 70) 
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Above left. the "Parcel Post Bank," orderod 

by W. HL Coltharp, above. Freight wagons 

pull into town (below left) and tho original 

Sito of tho bank structure appears on tho 
right below. 
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charged with all the tool sharpening, the 
care of all the horses' feet, and the re- 
pairing of all the ironwork of the wag- 
ons, cars, and dirt scrapers. Nearby was 
the harness man's tent, the shop of the 
leather-mender. In the center of the 
camp, like a low citadel, rose a mound of 
logs and earth bearing on a sign the 
single word “Powder,” but containing 
within its great sunken chamber a con- 
siderable store of various explosives— 
giant, black, and Judson powder and 
dynamite. 

More tremendous force is used in rail- 
road blasting than most persons imagine. 
In order to perform a quick job of re- 
moving a section of solid mountain, the 
drillmen, after making a bore (say, 
twenty feet in depth), begin what they 
call "springing" it by exploding little 
cartridges in the bottom of the drill hole 
until they have produced a considerable 
chamber there. The average amount of 
explosive for which they thus prepare a 
place is forty or fifty kegs of giant 
powder and ten kegs of black powder; 
but Dunn told me he had seen 280 kegs 
of black powder and 500 pounds of dyna- 
mite used in a single blast in mountain 
work. 

Another tent was that of the time- 
keeper. He journeyed twice a day all 
over the work, five miles up and five 
down. On one journey he noted what 
men were at labor in the forenoon, and 
on his return he tallied those who were 
entitled to pay for the second half of the 
day. Such an official knows the name of 
every laborer, and, moreover, he knows 
the pecuniary rating of each man, so 
that when the workmen stop him to order 
shoes or trousers, blankets, shirts, to- 
bacco, pen knives, or what not, he de- 
cides upon his own responsibility wheth- 
er they have sufficient money coming to 
them to meet the accommodation. 

The "store" was simply another tent. 
In it was kept a fair supply of the ar- 
ticles in constant demand—a supply 
brought from the headquarters store at 
the other end of the trail. and constantly 
replenished by the pack horses. This 
trading place was in charge of a man 
called the bookkeeper, and he had two 
or three clerks to assist him. 

The stock was precisely like that of a 
crossroads country store in one of our 
older states. Its goods included simple 
medicines, boots, shoes, clothing, cutlery, 
tobacco, cigars, pipes, hats and caps, 
blankets, thread and needles, and several 
hundred other necessities of a modern 
laborer’s life. 

The only legal tender received there 
took the shape of orders written by the 
timekeeper, for the man in charge of 
the store was not required to know the 
ratings of the men upon the payroll. 


HE DOCTOR'S tent was among the 

rest, but his office might aptly have 
been said to be "in the saddle." He was 
nominally employed by the company, but 
each man was “docked” seventy-five 
cents a month for medical services 
whether he ever needed a doctor or not. 
When I was in the camp there was only 
one sick man—a rheumatic. He had a 
tent all to himself, and his meals were 
regularly carried to him. Though he was 
a stranger to every man there, and had 
worked only one day before he surren- 
dered to sickness, a purse of about $40 
had been raised for him among the men, 
and he was to be “packed” to Sproat's 
Landing on 3 mule at the company's ex- 
pense whenever the doctor decreed it 
wise to move him. Of course, invalidism 
of a more serious nature is not infre- 
quent where men work in the paths of 


sliding rocks, beneath caving earth, amid 
falling forest trecs, around giant blasts 
and with heavy tools. 

Another one of the tents was that of 
the boss packer. He supcrintended the 
transportation of supplies on the pack 
trail. This “job of 200 men” as Dunn 
styled his camp, employed thirty pack 
horses and mules. The pack trains con- 
sisted of a bell-horse and boy, and six 
horses following. 

Another official habitation was the 
store-man's tent. As a rule there is a. 
store-man to every ten miles of construc- 
tion work; often every camp has one. The 
store-man keeps account of the distribu- 
tion of the supplies of food. He issues 
requisitions upon the head storehouse of 
the company, and makes out orders for 
each day’s rations from the camp store. 
The cooks are therefore under him, and 
this fact suggests a mention of the prin- 
cipal building in the camp—the mess 
hall, or “grub tent.” 

This structure was of a size to accom- 
modate 200 men at once. Two tables ran 
the length of the unbroken interior— 
tables made roughly of the slabs or out- 
side boards from a sawmill. The benches 
were huge tree trunks spiked fast upon 
stumps. There was a bench on either side 
of each table, and the place for the men 
were each set with a tin cup and a tin 
pie plate. The brcad was heaped high on 
wooden platters, and all the condiments 
—catsup, vinegar, mustard, pepper, and 
salt—were in cans that had once held 
condensed milk. The cooks worked in an 
open-ended extension at the rear of the 
great room. The rule is to have one cook 
and two “cookees” to each sixty men. 

While I was a new arrival just under- 
going introduction, the men, who had 
come in from work and '*washed up" in 
the little creeks and at the riverbank, 
began to assemble in the grub tent for 
supper. They were especially interesting 
to me because there was evcry reason to 
believe that they formed an assembly as 
typical of the human flotsam of the bor- 
der as ever was gathered on the continent. 

Very few were what might be called 
born laborers; on the contrary, they 
were mainly men of higher origin who 
had failed in older civilizations; outlaws 
from the States; men who had hoped for 
a gold mine until hope was all but dead; 
men in the first flush of the gold fever; 
ne'er-do-wells; and here and there a 
working man by training. They ate with 
great rapidity, little etiquette, and just 
enough unselfishness to pass each other 
the bread. It was noticeable that they 
seemed to have no time for talking. Cer- 
tainly they had earned the right to be 
hungry, and the food was good and 
plentiful. 

Dan Dunn's tent was just in front of 
the mess tent, a few feet away on the 
edge of the river bluff. It was a little 
"A" tent, with a single cot on one side, 
a wooden chest on the other, and a small 
table between the two at the farther end, 
opposite the door. 

"Are ye looking at my wolverines?" 
said he. "There's good men among them, 
and some that ain't so good, and many 
that's worse. But railroading is good 
enough for most of 'em. It ain't too rich 
for any man's blood, I assure ye." 

Over six feet in height, broad-cheste.. 
athletic, and carrying not an ounce of 
flesh that could be spared, Dan Dunn 
was a striking figure even where physi- 
cal strength was the most common char- 
acteristic of every man. From never hav- 
ing given his personal appearance a 
thought—except during a brief period of 

(Continued on page 48) 
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ALL THE old forts of the Southwest 
which were made of adobe (and most 
of them were) are facing oblivion. Fort 
Selden, in New Mexico, is one of those 
fading away landmarks. Every day the 
hot southwestern sun bakes the defense 
less walls. Boisterous winds pick up 
gravel and rock from the ancient parade 
Ap kun and the wide, vacant streets of 
the fort and hurl them against the walls. 
Rains and often violent cloudbursts 
drench the adobes. Each attack of nature 
takes it inexorable toll. Soon the walls 
still standing will have melted away, 
back into the earth from which they 
were fashioned. 

Fort Selden's ruins are sixteen miles 
northwest of Las Cruces on Highway 86. 
Tourists in fast cars, not knowing of the 
historical spot, whiz past the crumbling 
fort over the same route that the Span- 
ish eoncuerors followed when they 
claimed the country for Spain in 1598. 
This stretch of Highway 85 (Camino 
Real) is part of the oldest road in the 
United States. 

A marker at the side road that turns 
off to the crumbling outpost reads: 


Fort Selden, Built in 1865 to 
protect both settlera and the 
post road. Abandoned 1879. Re- 
occupied in 1881 during the 
Apache uprísing. Finally aban- 
doned 1892. 


The Apache Indians, the most reluctant 
of the tribes to bend to the will and 
superior numbers of the white man, 
roamed this country which hnd always 


been their home. So the site for Fort 
Selden was selected with care. It was on 
the banks of the Rio Grande, thus assur- 
ing plenty of water at all times. On a 
high hill, it overlooked the valley in every 
direction. 

Selden was a haven for wagontrains 
as well as the solitary horseback travel- 
er. Soldiers and their families, hun 
for news of what was happening “bac 
home," welcomed strangers; just their 
presence was an excuse for a gala day 
for the post. 

Fort Selden had a large parade ground 
completely surrounded on nll four sides 
with comfortable barracks for t en- 
listed men, very livable houses for the 
officers and their families, ample corrals 
for the horses and equipment, a ten-bed 
hospital, a workshop and a bakery. Just 
outside the walls, enlisted men had taken 
advantage of the waters of the Rio 
Grande and had a very garden that 
produced enough vegetables for the en- 
tire personnel. Some of the soldiers’ 
wives had flocks of chickens and a few 
kept cows. One lady, hungry for real 
country butter and buttermilk, persuaded 
a soldier to make a dasher and top for a 
large stone jar she had brought from 
the South. Probably that makeshift churn 
became a much “borrowed” item. 

Fort Selden was on the most traveled 
route west, for a bit to the north was 
another road which led through the Ca- 
ballo Mountains. The latter was shorter 
bat more dangerous; so dangerous, in 
fact, that it became known as the Jornado 


Del Muerta—the road of death or journey 


(Continued on page 69) 
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Wild Old Days! 


Returning the ore cart to the Little York claim. staked in 1890. Toolshed 
and compressor house are on the right. 


LIBERTY GOLD 
By H. D. Wernex 


MHE INDIAN was still after the white 

man’s scalp when Liberty, in Wash- 
ington Territory, was started. It hap- 
pened when: a couple of trappers being 
chased by redskins took refuge under 
some fir trees that had been uprooted. 
Whut they found while scratching in the 
dirt waiting for their pursuers to clear 
out changed their mode of living. 

When word got out, u small boom was 
on. Miners fronr the California rush 
floated in, others came from working 
the gravels of the Columbia River. They 
put up log huts in the canyons and took 
out several million in the yellow metal, 
but like most mining camps, when green- 
er pastures in the Yukon Territory beck- 
oned, Liberty all but became deserted. 
Soon Chinese miners moved in and 
honeycombed the area with tunnels. 

No mining is done today but a few 
old-timers still call Liberty home. Clar- 
ence Jordon, who was there when it all 
started, will proudly show you rare speci- 
mens of wire gold with its beautiful fern- 
like patterns. One he found weighed bet- 
ter than five pounds. His "Ace of Dia- 
monds" claim brought Jordon around 
$100,000. Another old-timer who now op- 
erates a small roadside cafe within the 
shadows of his old diggings will show 
you a pan of floor sweepings under a 
microscope. Tiny particles of gold show 
up. Gravels along the creek beds near 
Liberty still assay at $1.00 a yard. 

Though Liberty, as a town, is dead, 
each summer “hobby miners" from the 
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city arrive in late model cars, and work 
a few pans of gravel from their claims 
doing enough to keep up their assess- 
ment work. 


DARN THAT PESKY NAG 
By B. J. Hichardson 


"THEY WERE a lot alike, Gramps and 

old Jim, a hardy, determined pair. 
Gramps was old, yet he retained an ap- 
pearance of a much younger man. The 
grizzled mustache and hair, white since 
his teens, enhanced the dignity, not the 
age, of his face. Unclouded blue eyes be- 
lied any senility of the mind, and a wiry 
body proclaimed his physical endurance. 
Gramps could toil day after day from 
sun to sun on his beloved ranch in the 
backwoods of northern Idaho and never 
seem to falter. 

John Wesley Snyder was an incredible 
man and, by the same measure, Jim was 
an incredible horse. An over-sized, dap- 
ied grey, Jim, too, was a tireless worker. 
He could out-pull any mate Gramps put 
under harness with him but a streak of 
devil pulsed beneath his tough hide, and 
he could send his high-spirited owner into 
terrible fits of rage. 

Jim was born on the ranch and grew 
up under the stern hand of Gramps, a 
hand often applied to Jim’s rump in 
reprehension. Of course, Jim was not one 
to be easily mastered and he continued 
to plague Gramps until their rclation- 
ship became a sort of battle of wits. Al- 
most from colthood Jim was an expert 
with his lips. He could unlatch any door 
on the ranch with the exclusion of the 
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one to the house and he even came close 
to that. 

It was one of those cloudless, October 
nights and Jim was restless. Pasture 


.grass was plentiful, but Jim's appetite 


yearned for a different diet. He went to 
the small gate beside the woodshed and 
tested the lock. It was solid but the gate 
was not, and one push with his mighty 
chest sent the barrier to the ground. Jim 
zopued long enough to nibble at the 
raspberry bushes before he wandered into 
the back yard and began to investigate 
the screen door on the back porch. It pre- 
sented no problem and Jim squeezed in- 
side. To his delight he found a box of 
apples Gramp had delayed carrying to 
the cellar, and several sacks of potatoes 
stacked against the wall. Jim ate to his 
heart's content and what he didn't want, 
he scattered about the porch. 

Bored at last, Jim attempted to turn 
around on the narrow porch and in his 
clumsy way he toppled a table loaded 
with fruit jars. The sudden confusion un- 
nerved him and in his haste to escape he 
put one of his huge hoofs through the 
floor. 

Gramps, aroused by the commotion, 
came upon the scene as Jim struggled to 
free his foot. Gramps could not have 
contained his anger had he not been so 
concerned for Jim's leg. Gramps spoke 
in quiet tones as. he sawed away the 
boards and got the horse off the porch, 
safely. 


(f ANE MIGHT think after such an expe- 
VJ rience Jim would be inclined to live 
a normal life but Jim was not an ordi- 
nary beast. He had a passion for doors, 
especially the barn door, and no matter 
what obstacle Gramps would rig up to 
prevent his invasions, Jim could over- 
come it. 

Winter was Jim's favorite season to 
apply his talents. After all, the weather 
left much to be desired and his meals 
were spaced too far apart; besides, Jim 
knew that Gramps always filled the man- 
gers with hay when he cleaned the barn 
in the mornings. At least a dozen times 
a winter, Jim would open the way for 
the less tricky members of the corral set. 

If Gramps were fortunate enough to 
happen along in time he might find noth- 
ing worse than empty mangers and a big 
mess. Otherwise he could expect half of 
the walls to be torn loose where one cow 
had tried to horn another through them. 

Usually Gramps was alerted by the 
ruckus and he would run to the feed 
room in front of the mangers, shouting 
violent threats and waving his arms. 
Then, as so often in the past, Gramps was 
likely to forget the low beam and gouge 
a new furrow in his bald spot. At this 
point 175 pounds of humanity would sim- 
ply explode into tantrums. 

If Gramps hadn't loved animals like 
they were children he could have never 
tolerated Jim’s latch lifting and all the 
extra work it caused—to say nothing cf 
the expense involved. Jim's raids on the 
feed shed alone were quite an item, what 
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with all the chicken mash he devoured or 
wasted. And in the summer Jim always 
had his big nose stuck over the top board 
of the hay loft, munching at the winter's 
food supply. 

Basically, Jim was not hungry, he just 
believed the grass was greener on the 
other side of the fence. That'is meant 
literally, for no matter how lush the 
grass grew in the pasture Jim would 
stretch his long neck over the top pole 
and reach, reach, reach until the rail 
snapped under his weight. This bit of 
nonsense kept the pasture fences in need 
of constant repair but provided one of 
the few occasions when Jim had to 
make retribution for his antics. Gramps 
chopped all the poles from the timber 
on the place, and Jim had to drag them 
in bundles to the woodshed. 

A good example of Jim’s fickle nature 
occurred one afternoon after Gramps had 
hitched the- team to an old hack and 
driven to the general store for feed. 
Gramps loaded the grain and went back 
inside the store to chat with grocer. 
There was seldom time to visit and 
Gramps decided to wait for the train to 
bring in the mail—more as an excuse 
E exchange conversation than anything 
else. 

Outside. the horses stood at ease and, 
even as the passenger train rounded a 
curve and made the long trip across the 
meadow and halted at the depot, Jim 
appeared to be unconcerned. Then as the 
train began to chug out of the station 
Jim suddenly threw up his head, snorted 
a signal to his mate, and leaped into ac- 
tion. The ancient wagon rattled on its 
iron wheels and sacks of feed bounced 
about uncertainly as Jim lit out for the 
ranch. 

Gramps saw the team as they flashed 
past the front of the store and he fled 
out the door, shouting, “Whoa! Whoa!” 

Neither his entreaties to stop nor his 
fearsome oaths caused the runaways to 
slacken their speed, and Gramps was left 
to walk the mile back to the ranch, ex- 
pecting at every turn in the road to find 
the scattered ruins of his wagon. 

Luckily for Jim the hack stayed in one 
piece and the grain remained intact when 
Gramps found them grazing below the 
chicken house. Gramps was ready to 
strip the hide off Jim but the long hike 
and the sight of the wagon unharmed 
cooled most of his wrath. 

All in all, Jim had a good life and, 
like Gramps, he spent his last days on 
the ranch. They are both gone now, these 
pioneers of another age. They died 

eacefully—no pain, no fuss, their spirits 
just slipping away in the night. 
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OLD SOD SCHOOLHOUSE 
By Morris N. Adams 


ITORSEMOUND Schoolhouae, in south- 

eastern Cheyenne County, Colorado, 
was built around 1905 or ’06. A group of 
what might be called deluxe sod shanties 
were being built in the vicinity at that 
time. The sod was laid in mortar 
made from the sticky, ^ yellow clay 
sub-soil common to that area; the in- 
terior was plastered with a mixture of 
sand and a whitish, clay-like material 
ue the homesteaders called native 
ime. 

The rafters ran lengthwise the build- 
ing and the roof sheathing ran up and 
down the slope of the roof, from a wall 
plate to the ridge rafter. Tar-paper was 
laid over the sheathing and covered with 
the same type of sods which were used 
in the walls, laid with the grass side 


own. 

Although hailstorms ruined nearly 
every other type roof which was used in 
the neighborhood, I never knew one of 
these sod roofs to leak during the fifteen 
or twenty years that the buildings re- 
mained sinang 

The name “Horsemound” dates back 
to the late 19th Century, when two young 
cowboys, following in the wake of the 


Jim was hard at work in the picture below. 
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western push of the railroads, picked that 
spot for a wild horse trapping venture. 

The schoolhouse was built nt the base 
of a wide knoll which covered 300 acres 
or more, and rose almost a hundred feet 
above the surrounding landscape. At the 
top of this knoll the young men built a 
tower of sod to gain a still better view of 
the surrounding prairie. 

On the western side of the knoll a 
short draw started near the highest point 
and ran nearly due north for a mile or 
so and joined what was locally known as 
Sand Creek. 

Just above the mouth of the draw, on 
the south bank of Sand Creek, was a 
chalk rock outcrop which formed a semi- 
circular pocket of a half acre or more 
with sheer walls on three sides. 


THE HORSE hunters filled in the gaps 

in the natural wall, built an obstruc- 
tion across the open side of the enclo- 
sure, and extended it for some distance 
along the edge of the creek bed. This, 
with the high bank above, formed a 
funnel. 

At the mouth of the funnel they built 
a sturdy gute which, when open, was 
concealed behind the curve of the corral 
wall. There was no unfamiliar object, 
left visible, to frighten an approaching 
wild horse. 

An indispensable part of the horse 
hunting venture was a little mare. Some 
say she was grey, others say she was n 
buckskin, but all agree no horse on the 
Plains could pass her when she was run- 
ing free. 

Each day, as the men built their cor- 
ra] and lookout, they would lead this 
mare out onto the prairie, free her and 
drive her back to the corral at a run. 
Once inside she was given a feed of 
grain. In a very short time she would 
bolt for the corral the moment she was 
released. 

When all was ready, the men mounted 
their lookout and scanned the plains for 
bands of wild horses. They had chosen 
their location well, for in any direction 
they could take cover in a dry creek bed 
nnd circle around any herd within driv- 
ing distance. 

A scant half-mile southwest of their 

tower, the North Fork of the White 

Woman made a sharp turn along the base 
(Continued on page 62) 
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Dan Dunn's Outfit 
(Continued from page 44) 


courtship antecedent to the establishment 
of a home in old Ontario—he had so 
accustomed himself to unrestraint that 
his habitual attitude was that of a long- 
bladed jackknife not fully opened. 

His long spare arms swung limberly 
from a long spare body set upon long 
spare legs. His costume was one that is 
never described in the advertisements of 
city clothiers. It consisted of a dust-coated 
slouch felt hat, which a dealer once sold 
for black, of a flannel shirt, of homespun 
trousers, of socks, and of heavy brogans. 
In all, his dress was what might aptly 
be termed a symphony in dust. 

Yet Dan Dunn was distinctly a cleanly 
man, fond of frequent splashing in the 
camp toilet basins—the Kootenay River 
and its little rushing tributaries. He was 
not shaven. (As a rule he is not, and 
yet at times he is, as it happens.) On 
Sundays, when there was nothing to do 
except to go fishing, or to walk over to 
the engineer's camp for intellectual so- 
ciety, he fclt the unconscious impulse of 
a forgotten training, and put on a coat. 
He even tied a black silk ribbon under 
his collar on such occasions, and if no 
onc had given him a good cigar during 
the week, he took out his best pipe (which 
had been locked up, because whatever 
was not under lock and key was certain 
to be stolen in half an hour). Then he 
felt fitted, as he would say, "for a hard 
day's work at loafing." 


F YOU came upon Dan Dunn on Broad- 
way, he would look as awkward as 
any other animal removed from its ele- 
ment; yet on a forest trail not even Davy 
Crockett was handsomer or more pic- 
turesque. His face is reddish-brown and 
as hardskinned as the top of a drum, 
befitting a man who has lived out of 
doors all his life. But it is a finely mould- 
ed face, reflecting good nature and some 
gentleness. 

The witchery of quick Irish humor 
lurks often in his eyes, but can quickly 
give place on occasion to a firm light, 
which is best read in connection with the 
broad, strong sweep of his massive under- 
jaw. There you see his fitness to com- 
mand small armies, even of what he calls 
“wolverines.” He is willing to thrash any 
man who seems to need the operation, 
and yet he is equally noted for making 
rough laborers his personal wards. He 
collects the moncy such men earn, and 
puts it in the bank or sends it to their 
families. 

"It does them as much good to let 
me take it, as to chuck it over a gin-mill 
bar," he explained. 

As we stood looking into the crowded 
tent, where the men sat elbow to elbow, 
and all the knife blades were plying to 
and from all the plates and mouths, 
Dunn explained that his men were well 
ed 


“The time has gone by,” said he, “when 
you could keep an outfit on salt pork 
and bacon. It's as far gone as them days 
when they say the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany fed its laborers on rabbit tracks 
and a stick. Did ye never hear of that? 
Why sure, man, 'twas only fifty years 
ago that when meal hours came, the 
bosses of the big trading company would 
give a workman a stick, and point out 
some rabbit tracks and tell him he'd have 
an hour to catch his fill. 

“But in railroading nowadays we give 
them the best that’s going, and all they 
want of it—beef, ham, bacon, potatoes, 
mush, beans, oatmeal, the choicest fish, 


and game right out of the woods, and 
every sort of vegetable (canned, of 
course). Oh, they must be well fed, or 
they wouldn’t stay.” 

Dunn said that the supplies of food 
are calculated on the basis of three and 
a half pounds of provisions to a man— 
all the varieties of food being propor- 
tioned so that the total weight will be 
three and a half pounds a day. The or- 
ders are given frequently and for small 
amounts, so as to economize in the num- 
ber of horses required on the pack trail. 

The amount to be consumed by the 
horses is, of course, included in the loads. 
The cost of packing food over long dis- 
tances is more considerable than would 
be supposed. It was estimated that at 
Dunn's camp the freighting cost $40 a 
ton, but I heard of places farther in the 
mountains where the cost was double 
that. Indeed, a discussion of the sub- 
ject brought to light the fact that in 
remote mining camps the cost of packing 
brought lager-beer in bottles up to the 
price of champagne. At one camp on the 
Kootenay, bacon was selling at the time 
I was in the valley at thirty cents a 
pound, and dried peaches fetched forty 
cents under competition. 

As we looked on, the men were eating 
fresh beef and vegetables, with tea and 
coffee and pie. The head cook was a man 
trained in a lumber camp, and therefore 
ranked high in the scale of his profes- 
sion. Every sort of cook drifts into camps 
like these, and that camp considers itself 
the most fortunate which happens to eat 
under the ministrations of a man who 
has cooked on a steamboat; but a cook 
from a lumber camp is rated almost as 
proudly. 

"Ye would not think it," said Dunn, 
“but some of them men have been bank 
clerks, and there's doctors, and teachers 
among 'em——everything in fact, except 
preachers. I never knew a preacher to get 
into a railroad gang. The men are always 
changing—coming and going. We don’t 
have to advertise for new hands. The 
woods is full of men out of a job, and 
out of everything—pockets, elbows, and 
all. They drift in like peddlers on a 
pay-day. They come here with no more 
clothing than will wad a gun. 

“The most of them will get nothing 
after two months’ work. You see, they’re 
mortgaged with their fares against them 
($30 to $40 for them which the railroad 
brings from the East), and then they 
have their meals to pay for, at $5 a week 
they’re here, and on top of that is all 
the clothing and shoes and blankets and 
tobacco and everything they need—all 
charged agin them. 

“It’s just as well, for the most of them 
are too rich if they’re a dollar ahead. 
There’s few that can stand the luxury of 
$30. When they get a stake of them di- 
mensions, most of them will stay no long- 
er after pay-day than John Brown stayed 
in heaven. The most of them bang it all 
away for drink, and they are sure to come 
back again, but the ‘prospectors’ and 
chronic tramps only work to get clothes 
and a flirting acquaintance with food, and 
they never come back again at all. Out 
of 8,500 men we had in one big work in 
Canada, 1,500 to 2,000 knocked off every 
month. Ninety per cent came back. They 
had just been away for an old-fashioned 

runk." 


T WOULD bc difficult to draw a para!- 
lel between these laborers and any 
class or condition of men in the Eas‘. 
They were of every nationality wherc 
news of gold mines, of free settlers’ sec- 
(Continucd on pagc 50) 
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Author Gillett prepares to "saddle up." 


AFTER my mother and grandmother 
died. my grandfather, Col. William 
M. Landrum, took me to his Angora goat 
ranch twenty miles northeast of Uvalde, 
Texas. I was then about fourteen years 
old, and in those days (1890) Uvalde 
had less than a thousand inhabitants. 

Right off I wanted to be a cowboy, not 
a goat herder. Already knowing a good 
deal about horses, I very naturally went 
to riding and working with cowhands in 
order to learn tHe trade. 

They considered me a greenhorn kid 
and gullible enough to swallow their pre- 
poster tales of goblins, ghosts, two- 

eaded animals and other tall yarns. One 
solemnly declared a real centaur lived in 
the hills back of the Nueces River. 

When I repeated their lies to Grand- 
pa he would chuckle and say, “Well, you 
can take a lot of joshing and hoorawing.” 
Then he would explain whatever it was 
they had pulled on me. Their biggest 
yarn concerned the haunted house where 
ghosts appeared. 

When the railroad approached Uvalde, 
property owners refused to give the com- 
pany a right-of-way because, they said, 
locomotives traveling at a top speed of 
twenty miles per hour would kill all the 
children and dogs in town. So the rail- 
road passed lower town to the north, put 
the station there, and called it Uvalde, 


too. 

The dirt road to it passed through a 
graveyard fenced with rails. Tall live 
cak trees grew along the fence, forming 
a kund of tunnel over the narrow road. 
Outside the graveyard by the northwest 
comer £tood n rotting down, two-story 
Fe of whin-sawed lumber. The house 
>z. been built before the Civil War for 
2 etuple planning to marry. Two hand- 
sme young men had courted the bride- 
t^, st secma, and when she made her 
212%, the rejected one grew very bitter. 
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The couple were married in town and 
toward night were escorted by celebrating 
friends to their new home. The party con- 
cluded around midnight, after which the 
newlyweds prepared for bed. 

Meanwhile the hate-filled former suitor 
had caught two large diamond-back 
snakes. ‘Cutting off their rattles, he 
put them between the bed sheets. On re- 
tiring, the bride and bridegroom were 
bitten, and both died. The ornery young 
murderer then blew his brains out with 
a six-gun. 

- From that time on, people living in the 
area swore the house was haunted and 
wouldn't go near it. During the firat 
quarter of each new moon the couple ap- 
peared about the premises. It was claimed 
they menaced people, trying to nvenge 
themselves for their untimely tragic 
deaths. 

While telling this yarn, the cowboys 
embellished it with scary details, swear- 
ing they had encountered the ghostly 
patr many times. Two of them related 

narrowing personal escapes from de- 
struction at the couple's hands. Of course 

I immediately repeated this frightful 
story to Grandpa. 

He always called me "Otie," so he 
said, "Otie, there are no such things as 
ghosts at the house or anywhere else." 

When he explained all that to me, I 
believed him. As my teacher, I believed 


= everything he told me. But I was about 


to have an experience with those 
“ghosts” that would shake my faith. 


I? OCCURRED during the school year. 

Every winter, families in a fifty-mile 
radius of Uvalde sent their children into 
town to school. One day some of the boys 
got to arguing about the haunted housc. 
Believing Grandpa, I scoffed at them, 
whereupon they offered to bet me I didn’t 
dare stay in it overnight. The first quar- 
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By O. T. GILLETT 


There wasn't a bit of 
doubt but what 
something had hold of 
him—and it 
wasn't gonna turn loose, 
either! 


ter of a new moon had come around 

again. 

They were so afraid of the ghosts I 
called them cowards. According to them 
if I tried to stay there I wouldn't be 
nlive the next morning to collect the bet. 

A little sore when they refused to 
listen to reason, I wagered five dollars 
I would enter the place at sundown and 
leave at sunrise in the morning. My 
riding pard, Albert Perrenot, declared, 
“I’m not afraid of ghosts, either. I will 
go with you." 

The boys nccompanied Albert nnd me 
to the sinister old ruin, saying they were 
going to hang around a while outside. 
Soon after sundown, the ancient house 
turned into an eerie place. Boards 
creaked and made fantastic sounds with 
every movement of the wind. Also, there 
were big rats running around upstairs 
and down. Broken  shutters panged 
against the walls and loose doors added 
more noise. Killing time, we smoked 
hand-rolled cigarettes. 

Perhaps an hour after dark the squeuk- 
ing of the back door swinging open al- 
most bolted us out of our clothes—and 
somcthing entered! We learned we were 
n little scared ufter all, and I arpon to 
wonder if Grandpa knew all he thought 
he did. Soft, ghostly footfalls could be 
heard approaching in the Stygian gloom. 

Albert and I were ready to panic in 
wild flight when a whine echoed in the 
room. Right then nothing wus more wel- 
come than that sound which identified 
the intruder as a dog, not a ghost. Al- 
bert owned a small black and white mon- 
grel that always followed him around. 
It had trailed him down, and we relaxed, 
shaky with relief, on the rotting floor 
boards. : 

An hour or so later, the boys outside 
started creating weird sounds on a bull 
fiddle. Now, a bull fiddle in those days 
was fashioned by stretching a violin's 
rosined G-string over a wooden washtub 
and sawing it with the bow. We had 
done it lots of times playing Halloween 

Pank; so this didn’t frighten us in the 
east. 

When the eleven o’clock train whistled 
lonesome across the countryside, I said 

(Continued on page 67) 
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Dan Dunn's Outfit 
(Continued from page 48) 


tions, or of quick fortunes in the New 
World had  penetrated. I recognized 
Greeks, Finns, Hungarians, Danes, 
Scotch, English, Irish, and Italians 
among them. Not a man exhibited a coat, 
and all were tanned brown, and were as 
spare and slender as excessively hard 
work can make a man. There was not a 
superfluity or an ornament in sight as 
they walked past me; not a necktie, a 
finger-ring, nor a wa chain. 

There were some very intelligent faces 
and one or two fine ones in the band. 
Two typical old-fashioned prospectors es- 
pecially attracted me. They were evident- 
ly of gentle birth, but time and exposure 
had bent them, and silvered their long, 
unkempt locks. Worse than all, it ha 
planted in their faces a blended expres- 
sion of sadness and fatigued hope that 
was painful to see. It is the brand that 
is on every old prospector’s face. A very 
few of the men were young fellows of 
thirty, or even within the twenties. 
Their youth impelled them to break away 
from the table earlier than the others, 
and, seizing their rods, to start off for 
the fishing in the river. 

But those who thought of active pleas- 
ure were few indeed. Theirs was killing 
work, the most severe kind, and per- 
formed under the broiling sun that at 
high mountain altitudes sends the mer- 
cury above 100° on every summer's day, 
and makes itself felt as if the rarefied 
atmosphere was not atmosphere at all. 

After a long day at the drill or the 
pick or shovel in such a climate, it was 
only natural that the men should, with 
a common impulse, seek first the solace 
of their pipes, and then of the shakedowns 
in their tents. I did not know until the 
next morning how severely their sys- 
tems were strained; but it happened at 
sunrise on that day that I was at my 
ablutions on the edge of the river when 
Dan Dunn's gong turned the silent forest 
into a bedlam. 

It was called the seven o'clock alarm, 
and was rung two hours earlier than that 
hour, so that the men might take two 
hours after dinner during the heat of the 
day, “else the sun would kill them," 
Dunn said. This was apparently his de- 
vice, and he kept up the transparent 
deception by having every clock and 
watch in the camp set two hours out of 


ime. 

With the sounding of the gong, the 
men began to appear outside the little 
tents in which they slept in couples. 
They came stumbling down the blutf to 
wash in the river, and of all the pitiful 
sights I ever saw, they presented one of 
the worst. Of all the straining and rack- 
ing and exhaustion that ever hard labor 
gave to men, they exhibited the utmost. 
They were but half awakened, and they 
moved so painfully and stiffly that I 
imagined I could hear their bones creak. 
I have seen spavined work horses turned 
out to die that moved precisely as these 
men did. It was shocking to see them 
hobble over the rough ground; it was 
pitiful to watch them as they attempted 
to straighten their stiffened bodies after 
they had been bent double over the water. 
They gained erectness by slow jolts, as if 
their joints were of iron that had rusted. 


Of course, they soon regained whatever | 


elasticity nature had left them, and were 
themselves for the day—an active, mus- 
cular force of men. But that early morn- 
ing sight of them was.not such a specta- 
cle as a right-minded man enjoys seeing 
his fellows take part in. 


Pawnee Scouts 
(Continued from page 19) 


return to camp with scalps as evidence 
of their success. Under their brave and 
fearless commander, Frank North, whom 
they loved and trusted, they were the 
best scouts I have ever known." 

Buffalo Bill, the famous white scout, 
was once skeptical of Pawnee tracking 
skill but became a believer when a Paw- 
nee led him across a seemingly unmarked 
plain to rendezvous with a hostile band. 

Another story tells how the Pawnees 
were fond of using the old white-horse 
decoy trick. When camp was made at 
night, a white horse would be staked out 
a little distance away and apart from 
the main horse herd. After dark the 
Pawnees would take concealed places 
around the decoy, waiting to ambush 
would-be horse thieves. Scalps often 
proved their success. 


ONNOR found a large village of 
Arapahoes near what is now Sheri- 
dan, Wyoming. Here he appears to have 
administered a not too decisive defeat, 
mostly because the enlisted men and In- 
dian allies became too interested in loot- 
ing. Their greed was of no profit to 
them, for General Connor had all of the 
plunder burned later as an object lesson. 
Various estimates of the number of 
slain Arapahoes range from 60 to 160. 
The loss of white men was said to be 
anywhere from one to five. One friendly 
scout, a Winnebago, was killed; . 250 
lodges were burned and 700 to 1,100 head 
of horses were captured. This might seem 
to imply victory, but the Arapahoes were 
not put out of action. They followed Con- 
nor's command and continued to fight far 
into the following night. 

After this action, General Connor 
marched for ten days down the Tongue 
River to its junction with the Yellow- 
stone where he was to meet Cole, Walker 
and their combined commands of 1,800 
men. 

They were not there upon his arrival, 
and after several days, Connor became 
concerned over their delay. Captain 
North with fifty of his Pawnees was 
sent out to discover the whereabouts of 
the missing columns. 

North and the Pawnees fought bliz- 
zards and blinding sleet storms for sev- 
erals days before they ran into a large 
camp of hostile Cheyennes or Sioux. De- 
touring the village, they finally picked 
up the trail of the Cole command and 
soon came to a site where Cole had 
camped. Here they found 900 dead horses, 
many of which had been shot. These, 
together with evidence of an enormous 
amount of burned and destroyed equip- 
ment, seemed to indicate that Cole had 
had z big fight. 

When North and the Pawnees re- 
turned to report their discovery, Connor 
immediately began withdrawing to res- 
cue the remnants of Cole's command. 
After five days' fruitless march, he dis- 
patched North, with half his Pawnees, 
to discover what had happened to the 
soldiers. 

On the second day of their mission, 
during the afternoon, the scouts picked 
up the trail. Two days later, Cole and 
his command were found. Cole’s men 
were in the last stages of exposure, cx- 
haustion and starvation. North had mace 
contact barely in time. Rescue came 
nearly three weeks after the time al- 
lowed for their supplies and provisions. 
Thirty-five men had already perishe:! 
from privation and exposure, 

Both commands met at Ft. Connor ta 
recuperate while Connor made prepara- 
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tions to fight the Indians who had con- 
tributed to the near disaster—those who 
had almost overwhelmed 1,800 men. It 
was while making these plans that Gen- 
eral Connor received word that he had 
been relieved in the Platte River District 
and that he was to return at once. 
Captain North and his Pawnees were 
ordened into winter service on the Paw- 
nee reservation where they replaced a 
company of regular cavalry. Not much 
of note happened during the following 
months and the Pawnees were tempo- 
ru mustered out of service in April, 


"THE FOLLOWING year in March, 

- General Augur, commanding the Dis- 
trict of the Platte (there were frequent 
changes of command in this hot spot of 
the West), authorized Frank North, now 
Major, to enlist the services of 4 com- 
panies or 200 Pawnee scouts. 

The Pawnees were to patrol and guard 
the construction workers and supplies 
along the 300 miles of Union Pacific 
right-of-way, which was then building 
through the hostile country. 

After outfitting at Ft. Kearney, Ne- 
braska, they entered on active service 
around the middle of April. It has been 
sald that the result of their operations 
materially reduced attacks on both con- 
struction crews and trains. The number 
of lives they saved, the amount of prop- 
erty, or the time. saved in completing the 
line can scarcely be computed by any 
ordinary method of reckoning. A com- 
plete book could be written about their 
activities and the praises sung of them 
in the diaries and letters of the travel- 
ers along the Union Pacific and the Over- 
land route that year. 

During a great part of the summer, 
the Pawnees headquartered at Granite 
Gulch, about halfway between present- 
day Cheyenne and Laramie, Wyoming. 
From here they patrolled both ways 
along the track and right of way. 

Their biggest fight of the year came 

during August, at Plum Creek, Nebras- 
ka. Here a band of 150 Cheyennes under 
Turkey. Legs had derailed and looted a 
freight train, killing and scalping the 
crew, one of them while still alive. Major 
North and thirty-five Pawnees defented 
Turkey Legs in a lusty brawl when the 
Indian returned for more plunder from 
the freight train. During this fight, the 
Pawnees captured a woman and a boy. 
The latter turned out to be Turkey Legs' 
nephew, and later he was exchanged for 
three white children. 
] ter a spring, summer and fall of 
inestimable service in the bulding of the 
first trans-continental railroad, the Paw- 
nees were again mustered out for the 
remainder of the winter in January, 
1868. Hardly had they been released 
when, in February, Major North was 
authorized to re-enlist two companies (or 
100) Pawnees to resume protection of 
the railroad. 

The year of 1868 was a repetition of 
1867. Attacks were beaten off at various 
points along the route. Indians who 
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Tail’s camp had been awaiting just such 
an dEportuniE During the subsequent 
attack on the scattered hunters, Major 
North, Captain C. D. Morse (his second 
in command and brother-in-law), and 
seven Pawnee scouts were forced into a 
small gulch by some 100 attacking Sioux. 
The latter had things their own way for 
a time as Major North and his small 
party were pinned down with no chance 
for escape. 

The action was rough and deadly, as 
the main body of Sioux drove any aid the 
litle party might expect back toward 
the main camp. Then reinforcements in 
number came to the scattered hunters 
from the main camp, and the little party 
with Major North was eventually res- 
cued. During this small segment of the 
main battle, three of the scouts were 
wounded, two severely, and one died later 
as a result. 

This was the only Pawnee scout who 
ever met death through enemy action 
during the time the Pawnees served un- 
der the North brothers—a record that is 
almost unbelievable when one considers 
the innumerable major battles and minor 
skirmishes and encounters in which they 
were engaged. 


ASAIN the Pawnees were temporarily 

discharged from active service in 
January, 1869. By now it would seem 
that the length of discharge was about 
the length of a modern furlough. Short 
though they were, the winter layoffs 
did permit the Indians to renew their 
family ties. 

Their fifth year in governmental em- 
ploy, 1869, was a big one for the scouts. 
Major North had enlisted three com- 
panies of Pawnees during the first of 
March. After a few minor skirmishes, 
the scouts were ordered to Fort McPher- 
son, Nebraska. Here a summer cam- 
paign was being readied against the Dog 
Soldiers under Tall Bull. 

During the previous fall, Roman Nose, 
leading warrior of the Dog Soldiers, had 
been killed at Beecher’s Island in the 
fight with Forsyth’s scouts. Tall Bull, 
the chief and friend of Roman Nose, was 
still around and the drive had not yet 
departed from his restless braves, the 
most active and warlike element on the 
Plains. 

General Carr’s command, after re- 
peated maneuvering and several small 
brushes with the hostiles, finally caught 
Tall Bull’s band at Summit Springs, 
Colorado. The Pawnees played a major 
part in the victory that forever broke 
the spirit of the Dog Soldiers. 

Here occurred an incident that por- 
trays the basic humanity of the Pawnees. 
It had been said by one observer of the 
Pawnees that they had no understanding 
of the value of money. After five years of 
earning money at the risk of their lives, 
they well knew the value of money and 
what it meant to their families. 

Two white women had been captives of 
Tall Bull' band. One of them, Mrs. 
Thomas Alderdice, had been killed by 
Tall Bull to prevent her rescue by the 
whites. The other, Mrs. Weichel, es- 
caped serious injury. 

uring-the capture of the camp, $1,500 
had been discovered. Of this, $640 in 
gold (worth considerably more than cur- 
rency on the frontier) had been found 
bv the Pawnees. They gave all of it to 
Mrs. Weichel. The remaining $860 had 
been found by the whites. Approximately 
$300 of this amount, or one-third, was 
turned over to Mrs. Weichel. There were 
other things, apparently, that the Paw- 
nees valued more than money. 

For this campaign and the defeat of 


the Dog Soldiers, the legislatures of Col- 
orado and Nebraska passed a resolution 
of thanks to General Carr, the Fifth 
Cavalry, to Major North and the Pawnee 
Scouts. 

General Carr was relieved of command 
soon after the battle of Summit Springs 
and Colonel Royall took the Fifth Cavalry 
and scouts back to Ft. McPherson, where 
General Duncan assumed charge. 

General Duncan proved to be less un- 
derstanding of the Pawnees' capabilities 
than any other officer in supreme com- 
mand during their career. Instead of us- 
ing them as advance and flanking scouts, 
he used them as rear guards. As a con- 
sequence, several opportunities to punish 
hostile parties were lost for lack of suf- 
ficient warning. 

General Duncan also made the mistake 
of the Captain Gillette mentioned earlier 
in the story. His was even more absurd, 
for he insisted that the Pawnees, serving 
as guards around the camp, report their 
posts in English, every hour. 

The following would be an example of 
white guards reporting their posts: “Post 
number one, half past nine o'clock, all’s 
well.” This would be repeated from post 
to post around the camp until the circle 
was complete. One wonders as to the ex- 
perience of General Duncan, for such 
nonsense in enemy territory would have 
been an open invitation for slaughter of 
his guards 

The Pawnees had still not learned Eng- 
lish and the results were so ridiculous 
that they were side-splitting to everyone 
but the general. The Pawnees tried, but 
failing to remember the proper words, 
substituted phrases learned from the en- 
listed men. Their calls went something 
like: *Poss number half pass, five cents, 
go to , I don't care!" 

As in the case of Captain Gillette, 
General Duncan countermanded his or- 
der, posting the scouts to night guard 
duty. Some of the old soldiers figured 
the Pawnees were smarter than either 
Captain Gillette or General Duncan. 

Except for small details, the 1869 cam- 
paign was the scouts' last government 
service for several years. The Union 
Pacific had been completed; hostile In- 
dians had begun their retreat toward 
the north. À 

There was some employment of at 
least two companies of scouts along the 
Union Pacific and on other duties but 
this evidently was somewhat sporadic 
in nature, as Major North was employed 
elsewhere. Since the Pawnees would serve 
under the command of no one but the 
North brothers, the service must have 
been under the younger brother Luther, 
or “Lute” as he was affectionately named 
by the Major. | 


HE YEARS that followed saw a con- 

tinuous war between the Sioux, 
chiefly under Spotted Tail, and the Paw- 
nees. The Brulé Sioux had signed a peace 
treaty with the whites, but this did not 
hold for their allies, the Pawnees. If 
there werc any honors to be won by the 
voung warriors of the Sioux, they had to 
be won over the Pawnees, for they 
were the only enemies remaining within 
reasonable distance of the Sioux reser- 
vation. 

The Sioux were much more numerous: 
that the Pawnees, their ancient enemics. 
The Pawnces were and had always beer: 
known as valiant, skilled and worthy 
foes. Lucky was he who could count coun 
over a Pawnee. The name “Pawnce ki!l- 
er" was one distinguished in its impli- 
cations. The Pawnees had the reputation 
of never having lost a fight in defense 
of their established villages. The follow- 
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ing story well illustrates the type of 
fight that established this record. 

The Sidi tribe of Pawnees had gone 
south for the summer buffalo hunt. 
There remained behind only a few sick 
warriors, Old men too inactive for the 
rigors of the hunt, and women and chil- 


dren unable, for some reason or other, to 


make the trip. 

Among the ill warriors at the village 
was probably the most famous of all 
Pawnee men fighters. It was said that 
this warrior was the owner of innumer- 
able coups, among them the killing of 
over 100 enemies. This man was Crooked 
Hand, named for a deformity that had 
been his since birth. 

The Sioux had known of the depar- 
ture for the hunt and had planned for 
. the destruction of the village after the 
fighting men were gone. 

Early one morning, 600 Sioux warriors 
rode into view on the hills overlooking 
the Pawnee village. There were no war 
cries or brandishing of the customary 
weapons as they appeared within view 
of the camp. This was a fight that was 
sure of only one ending. 

With plenty of time for preparation, 
each had donned his finest dress and 
most elaborate war bonnet. The long line 
of mounted braves must have been both 
a thrilling and terrifying sight as they 
slowly advanced toward the doomed vil- 
lage. Their war song, swelling and ebbing 
on the gusty breeze, advertised their ad- 
vance with a ominous and threatening 
undertone. The seemingly endless line of 
warriors must have been designed to 
prolong the mental torture of the ia 
ess Pawnees before the easy kill. The 
breeze fluttered their decorations and 
fringes of their clothes while it opened 
and shut their feathered headdresses like 
strutting peacocks. The war horses, 
nervous and excited by the coming fight, 
waited only for the encouraging scream 
Ads breaking into furious and instant 
action. 


ORD was brought in to Crooked 
: Hand where he lay sick on a pallet 
in his lodge. Crooked Hand had never 
known defeat and would never go down 
without making a fight of it. He rose 
from his bed and assumed charge of the 
defense of the village. He gave orders 
and saw that they promptly obeyed. All 
must fight, the very old, the very young, 
the women who did not know how to 
fight. The sick must promptly recover, 
old wasted arms and stiffened joints 
must renew their strength and flexibility, 
boys must become mature warriors, wom- 
en must become men. Their weapons 
were bows and arrows not worthy of 
being used on the buffalo hunt; boys used 
the weapons that were suitable only for 
the hunting of small animals; the women 
grasped tools that they used in the cul- 
tivation of fields. 

This was the army that was to fight 
600 of the flower of the Sioux nation— 
less than ten sick warriors, a handful 
of palsied old men, the immature boys 
and the frightened women. A rag-tag 
army matched against the conquerors of 
the Plains! But this was a battle that 
was different, for the Pawnees had a 
icilder, Crooked Hand, who had unques- 
toned ability as n leader of a people 
who were accustomed to victory. 

Seme of the old men, wise in their 
year: and experienced in past wars, 
:antceled that Crooked Hand should 
makne @ stand behind the adobe walls 
isrrounding the village. To Crooked 
Ha: this would have been an admis- 
£.^n of defeat and an acceptance of the 
.rLe.;table; he would have none of it. He 
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ordered his pitiful army to their horses 
—ndvance and attack! 

When the entirely inadequate defense 
force advanced to meet the proud Sioux, 
they were met with shouts and calls of 
derision and laughter. The task of the 
Sioux, with the issuance of the Pawnees 
from their defensive position in the vil- 
lage, would now be a mock fight, soon 
over with little risk but with great re- 
ward in the counting of Pawnee coups. 

Crooked Hand closed his ears to the 
baiting of the enemy; he knew his peo- 
ple, knew that they would fight with all 
their limited strength and skill for their 
lives and for their homes. There was 
this, also—the Pawnees had never been 
defeated in the defense of their homes. 

In the middle of the morning, the Paw- 
nee people made their hearts big and 
advanced on their confident foe. The 
Sioux soon found that this irregular army 
was no pushover, that the hoe was a very 
effective slashing weapon, that their 
hides were no more resistant to boys' 
arrows than the skins of small animals, 
that the muscles of old men could swell 
with anger, that the Pawnees—all of 
them—were indeed, "Men of Men." 

Perran it was the very unusual that 
turned the tide in favor of the Pawnces. 
The Plains Indian was quite conscious 
of good or bad medicine and this was not 
a Sioux day. The Sioux began to press 
less strongly, then wavered, and their 
retreat became a rout. No one wanted to 
be killed or wounded by a hoe in the 
hands of a woman, there was no renown 
in being killed by the old or helpless and 
who wanted to be injured or slain by a 
Soy E weapons? 

uring the pursuit, many coups were 
counted on the Sioux by the Pawnees. 
Campfires would hear the retelling of 
the fight for many years, women would 
exercise the rights of warriors to change 
their names after a big fight, boys would 
become warriors before their voices 
changed to match their deeds of valor. 


- Crooked Hand had one more great honor 


to add to his already illustrious name. 


| LATER years, during the war of 
attrition with the Sioux, perhaps this 
battle was remembered by the enemy 
when they entered their campaign of 
extermination against the Pawnees. Their 
big chance for revenge came in the battle 
of Massacre Canyon in Hitchcock Coun- 
ty, Nebraska, in the summer of 1873. 

Seven hundred Pawnees had been per- 
mitted to go on their annuul buffalo 
hunt. This was a little more than one 
quarter of the Pawnee nation at that 
time. 

By some error, or misjudgment, 1,000 
Sioux warriors from the Spotted Tuil 
and Red Cloud bands were permitted to 
hunt in the same area. The result was 
inevitable, as there were only 150 war- 
riors among the Pawnec hunters. Ap- 
proximately 200 Pawnees were killed. 

The following two years saw the Paw- 
nees transferred to the Indian Territory, 
or what is now Oklahoma. It is said the 
move was made to avoid their total deci- 
mution, but the results of the move were 
almost as disastrous as the war with the 
Sioux. In less than two years, approxi- 
mately one-third of the Puwnee nation 
had succumbed to the unfavorable cli- 
matic conditions of the new aren. 

For the frontier army, the year of 
1876 was a year of disaster. General 
Crook, said to be the best Indian fighting 
general in the West, had been involved in 
two ineffective campaigns, on the Pow- 
der und again on the Rosebud. General 
Custer had been defeuted and killed on 
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the Little Big Horn. 

During August, after the defeat of 
Custer, General "Little Phil" Sheridan 
remembered the success of campaigns in 
which Pawnees had participated. He 
called Major Frank North to Chicago for 
a consultation. As a result Major North 
was once again authorized to enlist the 
services of 100 Pawnees to accompany 
General Crook on his third and final 
campaign of the year. 

Frank North proceeded to Indian Ter- 


. ritory to secure the number required and 


took them to Sidney Barracks, Nebraska, 
where they were enrolled as of Septem- 
ber 3, 1876. 

During the months that followed, their 
presence again spelled success for still 
another campaign, keeping their record 
intact. The Pawnees helped to disarm 
Red Cloud, Red Leaf and their Sioux 
followers before continuing on to the 
north. There, in November, they played 
a major part in the attack on and the 
destruction of the Cheyenne village of 
Dull Knife. This was the battle that 
marked the beginning of the end for 
the Cheyennes and Sioux. 

The Pawnees were mustered out for 
the last time in the spring of the follow- 
ing year, 1877. Again they were short- 
changed in the amount of compensation 
to which they were rightfully entitled. 

This might be the maxim for their 
years of dangerous and faithful service 
—that they were never adequately com- 
pensated or rewarded as soldiers and 
Scouts, or as a nation for their generous 
contributions to the settlement and 
progress of the Old West. 


Texas Treasure Hoax 
(Continued from page 41) 


satisfied with the news. Both Burns and 
a Secret Service agent who inspected 
the samples said they truly resembled 
ancient Spanish escudo pieces. More 
samples, the agent said, would be sent to 
the United States Mint in Washington, 
D.C. for further and more comprehen- 
sive testing. With permission of Ruppel 
and Luna, Fellers locked the chest of 
metal in a New Braunfels bank for safe- 
keeping. A pall of disappointment de- 
scended on the town. 

News of the weird hoax was relayed 
all over the country by the wire services. 
By morning, Ruppel's telephone was jan- 
gling as coin collectors and treasure hunt- 
ers from everywhere beseiged him with 
een and offers to purchase his odd 

iscovery. 

That same day Luna telephoned an at- 
torney, State Representative John Alaniz 
of San Antonio. Alaniz, a champion of 
the Latin American people, in turn 
phoned both the newspapers and the 
Comal County sheriff. 

“T have talked with a number of coin 
collectors and I have every reason to 
believe that the coins found by Mr. Luna 
may be very valuable,” Alaniz said. 

The San Antonio lawyer said Luna 
complained that the hoax treasure was 
deposited in Ruppel’s name. Luna com- 
plained that he was not being allowed to 
even view the chest. 

Not to be denied his share of the brass 
treasure, Ruppel promptly retained at- 
torney S. T. Burrus of New Braunfels 
to state his case. 


WO DAYS later, bearded William 
Mahan appeared on the scene. Ma- 
han, of Garland, is the leading contem- 
porary Texas soldier of fortune. He man- 
ufactures metal detectors, writes maga- 
zine articles of his adventures, and pokes 


for buried riches from the abandoned 
gold camps of Colorado to the Gulf of 
Mexico. Mahan examined the hoax and 
was flabbergasted. . 

“It is a true monstrosity,” 
claimed. “But who would do it?" 

To produce such a hoax, Mahan said, 
an individual would have had to spend 
$10,000 on dies and equipment. The fake 
coins may have been produced in an en- 
graving plant. “If gold instead of brass 
had been used," he said, “the coins 
might actually have been passed off as 
authentic escudos, and they would be 
worth between $2,000 and $3,000 each." 

Mahan pronounced the treasure worth- 
less, offered his condolences to Luna and 
Ruppel, and then told them he would 
take the chest of brass off their hands 
for $500. | 

"I would like to have it around just to 
look at," Mahan explained. “It is truly 
a worthless masterpiece of bamboozlery." 

Mahan is well known in treasure-hunt- 
ing circles. His livelihood is earned in 
part from finding ancient coins. He has 

eveloped maps of shipwreck areas, 

mines and ghost towns. He also authored 
a book on Spanish treasure signs and 
symbols. The seeds of suspicion were 
sown in the minds of Luna and Ruppel 
before the Garland prospector finished 
stating his offer. They would not sell. 

After consulting R.'I. Nesmith of Foul 
Anchor Archives in Rye, N.Y.—leading 
authority on early Spanish coins—Mahan 
said: “Nesmith believes this must have 
been some type of Hollywood stunt or 

romotion thing that never came off. 
aybe some studio planted the phony 
treasure and forgot about it. The going 
price for brass is twenty cents a pound. 
But my offer of $500 still stands. If 
they can get more, they're welcome to it." 

Lawyer Alaniz claims scores of per- 
sons have contacted him about the treas- 
ure. "Many of them want to rent it for 
display purposes," he said. Burns wants 
to display the hoax at Witte Museum in 
San Antonio, "just to show people what 
a truly great hoax looks like," he said. 

Bob Dale, manager of the Lost Valley 
Guest Ranch Frontier Town near Ban- 
dera, will match Mahan's offer for the 
box of brass. “Tourists at Frontier Town 
would love it," Dale said. “It would be a 
bigger attraction than real gold." 

Still, Luna and Ruppel remain ada- 
mant. They are uncertain of their treas- 
ure's worth, and the question of owner- 
ship has yet to be settled. Alaniz said 
a court will probably be called upon to 
decide the ownership issue, explaining: 
“Luna wants to give Ruppel part of the 
profits, if there are any, but he doesn't 
want to split fifty-fifty since he found 
the treasure." 

In the interest of possible profit, how- 
ever, the squabbling factions called a 
temporary truce and agreed to display 
the treasure at the Comal County Fair 
September 25-26-27. The hoax was 
hauled in the fair parade, and exhibited 
to fair visitors for a nominal fee. Pro- 
ceeds from this endeavor will be held 
in trust until a judge settles the owner- 
Smp issue. Meanwhile, Sheriff Fellers 
will keep the treasure hoax of Farm 
Road 1103 safely locked away each night 
in the Comal County Jail. 


The Sibley Stove 


(Continued from page 27) 


it was so mashed and deteriorated, it was 
beyond restoration. Another collecto» I 
know recently secured one after a ycar- 
long search, but these two were the erly 
ones I'd come upon during the past few 
years until Mrs. Thelma Blackwell cf 


he ex- 
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Mrs. Blackwell's rare find. 


Hardin, Montana, a TRUE WEST read- 
er, forwarded a snapshot and brief ac- 
count of one she had found. It is a re 
markably well-preserved example—a real 
treasure. The fact that this stove was 
discovered in Montana is significant in 
establishing its relation to the post-war 
military campaigns against the hostile 
tribes and gives to it the hallmark of a 
true frontier relic. 

Henry Hopkins Sibley died at Fred- 
ericksburg, Virginia, on August 23, 1886. 
His tent and stove creations had netted 
him very meager recompense because, 
when he resigned from the regular U. S. 
Service in 1861 to accept a commission in 
the Confederate States Army, the Gov- 
ernment refused to pay him royalty fees 
on his patents. 

. Major Sibley had originally entered 
into an agreement with the War Depart- 
ment to receive a $5 royalty on each 
Sibley tent unit supplied to the army. 
Quartermaster records reveal that the 
Federal Army issued receipts for 43,958 
tents during the four-year conflict; at $5 
per unit, this would have amounted to a 
pretty sizable head of lettuce but Uncle 

am consistently disallowed the claims 
and petitions of the officer and his heirs 
in the years following the war. Sibley's 
Status as a regular U. S. Army officer 
had been nullified by his alliance with 
the Lost Cause. 

So today, he is chiefly remembered for 
that intriguing little sheet iron wrap- 
around known as the Sibley stove—a 
distinctively American thing which all 
collectors of Civil War and Frontier 
Americana can appreciate. Wish I had 
one. 


The Two Faces of Sam Strayer 
(Continued from page 30) 


dred yards, then came back. Sam said, 
"Your calves are down in my corral. I 
didn't want some cow thief to get them." 
He gave a comical wink and continued, 
“This is Saturday. Drive over tomorrow 
for dinner. We will brand the calves and 
I wil help you start them home." 

The next day was a red letter day for 
us. We had a nice dinner topped off with 
a freezer of snow ice cream. Sam told 
me where I could get a load of dry ash 
wood. He also told us of five other ranch- 
ers living in a radius of ten miles; how- 
ever, the Strayers were our nearest 
neighbors— just five miles away. 

Sam said, “Some of the boys will try to 
run you out. When you get ready to make 
hay just take your mower and mow 
around a good tract. Get back from wa- 
ter no the cattle won't eat your hay land 
aut. Collins is quite concerned about that 
shack on his range. He may be nasty. He 
is Lig and tough. If he looks too tough, 
:tr2p on a gun and stand up for your 
r;zcht;. Just call his bluff and he will 
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tell him who owns the shack. I will also 
intimate thnt you are a friend of mine; 
that may help." 

I had my brush with Collins in late 
June. It was an interesting meeting. 
Eventually Collins became a good friend, 
and I mean a “real” friend. 


TN THE spring of 1908, I woke one 

morning to the sound of hammers. 
Hundreds of homesteaders had come in; 
someone was on every quarter. Thirty 
miles south of us, the Pierre and Rapid 
City extension had closed the rail gap. 
In the more open country, claim shacks 
showed up as far as the eye could see. 
We started a store and U. S. post office. 

By 1911 all these people were gone. 
They disappeared, almost by magic. We 
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road towns hung on, although the boom 
was over. 

During this time the Strayers and our 
family neighbored back and forth. Sam 
took great interest in our affairs, al- 
though in 1910 he took to drinking apan: 
He shipped two cars of cattle to Sioux 
City and went through his two cars of 
cattle, about $2,000, before he stopped. 
On his way home, he was carried past 
Philip and on to Rapid City where he 
was thrown into jail. His pocketbook sub- 
stantiated his claimed identity and he 
finally got out. 

Later in the winter Sam went to Top 
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until morning. Sam’s fingers and toes 
were frozen but he got by without am- 
putation. 

The following summer I found him ly- 
ing in a wagon box, the team stopped 
with their heads over the wire gate. Had 
he been able to open the gate, they would 
have taken him home. When I found him 
it was over 100 degrees in the shade. His 
eyes were glassy. 

At home, his now nearly bedridden wife 
helped me to skid him into the cool in- 
terior of their dugout house. Again, I 
stayed the night. In the morning he was 
mumbling and stirring a little. We got 
some coffee down him, then he lapsed 
into a semblance of normal sleep. Cal 
told me I could go on home and they 
would make it all right. 

Three or four days had passed when I 
rode over to see how Sam was feeling. I 
found him in high spirits. He had shaved, 
put on good clothes, with even a nice 
silk tie. 

He said, “It’s all over, I am off that 
stuff! What I mean is ‘off.’ Water 15 
good enough for me.” Then he added, 
“You know, that mother of yours knows 
more than any woman I ever saw. She 
has been at me for five years to get Cal 
out of this dugout. She says that is what 
causes Cal's rheumatism. I am going to 
build a real nice house. Cal hus always 
kicked about AE the money but 
now she says she will go along. »* 

Then he jumped up and said, “Come on cem W LLS FARGO & Hi 

ut.” We walked across the creek and he ` H > à . 
said, “This is right where we will build.” REWARD Es robbery! 
This he proceeded to do. Fee ee Morc d eerte- 

We went to Philip and brought out Ca, fap $ Co 
two londs of material. An old Norwegian 
carpenter figured the bills, nails, plas- 
ter, brick chimney, trim and all. It was 
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a nice two-bedroom cottage, painted for- 
est green with white trim. It looked fine 
there in the shade of the big cottonwoods. 
He then went to Pierre and bought a 
full set of new furniture, carpet rugs, 
new beds and mattresses, window drapes 
and all. Sam was proud and happy as a 
boy and so was Cal. 

Living out of the dismal dugout did 
help Cal’s health and a high-priced Vic- 
trola with $35 worth of records brought 
some sunshine into her life. 


AS TIME went on, the drouth inten- 
sified. No grass, no hay, no water. 
Almost all the livestock had to be sold 
off. Mother and the children moved back 
to Pierre where we still owned a home. 
We had closed the post office, and sold 
out and “eaten out” our store. I was 
batching alone and breaking a few broncs 
at $5.00 a head. Then Sam rode in. He 
was at his best, sharp-eyed and alert. 

I knew something was stirring. We 
talked along general lines, then he asked, 
naming three men, “Are those guys hang- 
ing around?” 

I said, “Yes, a little too much for my 
winter supplies." 

"I am in about the same fix," Sam ad- 
mitted, ''but idi haven't had me cat- 
alogued yet. You know there is quite a lot 
of stealing going on?" 

“Yes,” I told him, “I have heard ru- 

mors, but if that is the way it points, 
they have stayed their last night with 
me." 
“Oh, no," Sam said, “Not so fast! Just 
play along with them, talk a little tough. 
Maybe you can get onto Omeng 
Shortly after, he rode away saying he 
would be back in a few days. 

Pretty soon, the gang rode in. They 
seemed to have money for penny ante. 
Their eats were mostly from b-line 
riding, although they had a bachelor 
layout a few miles from Sam’s place. I 
did a little fishing but got no response. 
They talked mostly about dances, girls 
and horse trades. 

They didn’t get up for breakfast, but 
when I came in at noon, they had a good 
dinner cooked. They washed the dishes 
and pulled out. I had gone on with my 
own work. They had just gotten out of 
sight, riding east, when Sam and two 
cattle company men rode in. These men 
were running cattle by the thousands on 
the Indian reservation north of Chey- 
enne River. They informed me that they 
were losing cattle, mostly big steers, all 
through the grass season. They suspected 
my grub-riding friends. 

Sam said, "Fred, why don't you culti- 
vate this lead and go along with these 
boys? You are in the best position possi- 
ble to do the job. You can get £500 right 
here with two men and there is more to 
be had." 

I finally said, “If you will get me prop- 
erly deputized as a deputy sheriff so I 
can legally carry a gun and make arrests, 
I'll go along. Don't raise any money, as 
it will get out and put me in bad. If I 
think I have earned my money, I'll call 
on Sam. The grass-fat market is over 
and won't open up ’til late June. Maybe 
I can work in some petty stuff like roll- 
ing up wire and steeling shacks that will 
burn up as soon as we get enough grass 
for prairie fires." 

One of the men remarked, "Election 
is coming up and we will wait and see 
who gets in. I don't like the present set- 
up and am hoping for a change." 

That closed the conference. 


MONG other things coming up at the 
election was county division but I 
didn't give that too much thought. In 


our area, no one seemed interested in di- 
vision. 

Well, things started happening too 
fast for my liking. All three of the sus- 
pects showed up at my place several 
days later. I don't think they had ridden 
very far, as their horses looked fresh. 
They didn't say where they had been, 
but they came in from the east. 

During supper, which I had cooked, 
one of them Joked, “What, no good .beef- 
steak? What is the matter here? I am 
told that there are two big AT steers 
up on Log Creek." 

í “Yes,” I answered, “I saw them to- 
ay.” 

Then he laughed and said, “If you will 
help spot them and push them across 
Plum Creek, we will bring you a quarter 
of beef.” 

After the dishes were washed, I said 
off-hand, “If you’re not kidding, I’m on.” 

It was a moonlight night when we 
went out, saddled up, and rode north. 
About four miles away, we picked up 
one of the steers. He was thirty miles 
from his home range. “Now for the other 
one,” said John. 

“Oh, no, one at a time,” I insisted, and 
they didn’t argue. I rode with them about 
two hours, across Log Creek, then rode 
off home, wondering what would develop. 

Three days went by before a wagon 
rolled in with one of the boys and an- 
other man. The stranger surprised me a 
little. We hung the beef on the north 
end of the house wrapped in my canvas, 
pushed the wagon into the brush, and 
turned the team into the pasture. 

After a beefsteak supper, they got out 
a deck and played cards. I read for 
awhile and went to bed. They slept 'til 
nearly noon and again dinner was ready 
when I came in. All afternoon they 

layed cards and lay around. About sun- 
own John said, "I heard by the grape- 
vine that there is a good mower nailed 
up in a shack not too far away." 

“You sure get around." 

“Yes,” he told me, “I have to if I want 
to make a living.” 

Their wagon pulled out shortly after 
dark. I tracked it the next day and they 
had taken the mower. 


QON ELECTION day I went over to 

Manila to vote and get my mail. 
Someway I felt let down. I got Satur- 
day’s mail on Tuesday so I didn’t go 
over for Wednesday’s mail. 

On Friday morning. I rode up out of 
the creek bottom. Up by the corral were 
three or four buggies, several saddle 
horses, and, in all, about sixteen men. 
Sam, Frank Hart and Dr. Verley—and 
that was as far as I got. 

Sam shouted, “There he is now." 

I rode on up and Sam introduced me to 
McMore, the postmaster, and R. M. Wil- 
liams, a general storekeeper at Philip. I 
knew the others. Before I could ask a 
question, Sam said, “Had your mail since 
election?” 

“No,” I answered. 

“Well, the county divided and we have 
a lot to do. But how about a good dinner?” 

“Plenty of dinner if I can get some 
help,” I said. “Turn your horses into 
Eie corral and shove down some more 

ay." 

Sam picked four men and we walked 
down to the house. I sent Sam and Dr. 
Verley to cut beef. I gave them a dish- 
pan and a sharp knife, saying, “Theres 
some beef hanging out there. You cun 
let it down witn the wire stretcher. G:t 
plenty." 

I handed a pail to another man ard 
said, "We will need water." I told the 
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fourth man to get some wood and I 
started a fire, then peeled some pota- 
toes. My water man helped me. I had a 
pan of baked beans and over a gallon 
of stewed prunes. 

Sam and Doc came in with a pan of 
steak. Sam looked at me, winked, and 
said, “Quick work, old-timer.” He knew I 
didn’t have any steers that could put 
out that big a quarter. 

I had the coffee on and I asked Sam 
to bake the biscuits. Doc and one of the 
others fried the potatoes and steak. We 
set the long table, and the big old range 
was really putting out heat. I had lots 
of dishes and in less time than one could 
think, we were all seated. So far, nothing 
but kidding back and forth. 

At last, all seemed fed up. As we 
shoved back, Frank Hart, the County 
Commissioner for our area (in fact, his 
district just about covered the area of 
the new county) said, “I don’t want to 
make a speech, but here are the basic 
facts. Of course, the votes have to be 
canvassed by the commission before this 
is final, but with the three-county split, 
this will be by far the largest county. A 
special election will be called by the 

overnor to name the county split-off, 
elect a full set of county officials, and 
pick a county seat. Nominating petitions 
are to be filed with the Governor. The 
old election precincts will be used and 
everything will be regular, except that 
the Governor will send out a special su- 
perintendent from Pierre to supervise in 
each precinct. This will probably be 
sometime in January." 

Hart continued, *We have around two 
months to campaign. That's about it." 

Sam then took the ball and talked di- 
rectly to me. He said, “This is a good- 
will trip. It's to stir up interest, first in 
‘regard to county seat, three railroad 
towns and Dr. Verley's post office. Lu- 
cerne has entered the contest; there will 
be others, I think. It's all free, open and 
above-board. There is no politics; each 
office seeker runs independently." 

Sam continued, “No politics, but after 
this dinner, I think Fred Root holds the 
edge for sheriff and this representative 


However, the bee got in my bonnet, 
and Sam and Hart circulated my peti- 
tion. In a field of six, I was away out 
in front. Philip, the largest railroad 
town, won the county seat. 


"| EE FOLLOWING year I sold the 

- ranch. Mother moved to Philip, as 
did Sam Strayer. I got married and built 
a home. Sam bought a house in the same 
block and our doors were only about 150 
feet apart. He sold his ranch, bought a 
Model T car, and became a cattle ship- 


er. 

Sam had been sober for nearly two 
years. Then one night before the 1920 
election, he got drunk. The Marshal tried 
to arrest him but he was on the fight. 
Sam was about seventy at that time. 
Someone said, “Call Root.” 

I entered the pool hall and when Sam 
Law me, he came right over and spoke 
out, “You know that danmed marshal 
thought he could arrest me!” 

“What charge?" I asked him. __ 

Sam said, “For circulating Hiram 
1S DE petition for President of the 


“Rell, Sam, he couldn't do that; how 
ever, I place you under arrest for drunk 
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and disorderly conduct.” 

Strayer looked stunned, then said, 
“Now, ain’t that the cat’s pajamas!” He 
also said, “But I guess you have the 
authority." 

To everybody's surprise, we walked 
out—two and a half blocks to the court- 
house with the jail in back. My house 
was directly across the street, and Sam's 
home, facing directly opposite in the 
same block, was across the alley. He 
evidently thought I was taking him home, 
but I turned in at the courthouse. Sam 
blew up. 

“Neither you nor any other s-o-b can 
jail me!" 

I tied into him and, though the vigor 
of young manhood had deserted him, it 
took some time to make those last hun- 
dred paces. At last he was locked in jail. 

I listened for awhile outside; there 
was no voice, only hard breathing. Sam 
was too spent for words. 

I lay awake for a ong Ume that night. 
I was an ardent prohibitionist and we 
were under the Volstead Act at that time. 
The charge could be serious. I could have 
hauled Sam into court, charged him with 
having liquor, and forced him to either 
tell where he got it or face up to a year 
in prison. But the next morning Sam was 
all right, so I didn’t prefer charges. 

He promised to stay off the street for 
a few days and quit drinking. He refused 
to tell where he got his liquor. I again 
had a notion to throw the book at him 
but refrained; however, I told him to 
expect the worst next time. 

The following year I saw little of Sam. 
We both went our separate ways. One 
man told me Sam was on a two-weeks' 
bender in Sioux City, but he was always 
fine when I saw him. 

Then on Christmas Eve, fourteen 
months after I turned him out of jail, 
I was walking home from uon The 
telephone office overlooked both Sam's 
house and mine. The telephone girl 
rushed out, shouting, “Hurry, hurry, Sam 
is just shaking the boots off his wife!" 

I ran as fast as possible, but I would 
never have gotten there in time to help 
her. Mrs. Strayer, considered bedridden, 
was lying in the snow, with blood spout- 
ing from her nose. My wife, fury in her 
eyes, was standing over Sam. She had 
jerked him off his wife as he was chok- 
ing her. Sam was sitting in the snow and 
everytime he attempted to get up, my 
wife pushed him down. 

He was under control when I got there. 
I took him in and flopped him onto his 
bed off the kitchen. Other neighbors 
came in and we got Mrs. Strayer back 
to bed and called a doctor. Cal weighed 
at least 270 pounds; how Sam ever got 
her out there, I will never know. 

I sat the night out, thinking, thinking. 
I could hear Cal moan and Sam snore. 
It was cold. about twenty-five degrees 
below zero. I stoked the fire. About 2:00 
a.m. I heard Sam up. I stayed still and 
Sum staggered into the kitchen. He didn't 
seem to see me sitting there. Getting 
down on his knees, he opened a low cup- 
board door and brought out a gallon glass 
jug. I grabbed the jug, opened the door 
and smashed it on the frozen gravel path; 
I then told Sam to get to bed. Instead, he 
grabbed my necktie. 

It was a four-in-hand tie with double 
wrap knot. Sam gave me a terrific jerk. 
The tie tightered around my neck. In 
desperation, I jammed him against the 
cookstove, the lids of which were slightly 
red with heat. To break his fall, he 
slapped both bare hands on that hot 
stove. I couldn't loosen the tie but I 
managed to get my knife and cut the 


a I all but passed out before I got it 
one. 

Cal was again hysterical. I got Sam 
back onto the bed after having quieted 
her. I then put ointment on his hands and 
bandaged them lightly. Bad as they were 
burned, he went to sleep right away but 
I didn’t—there was a deep smouldering 
fire within me. 

Since Sam had helped me in my first 
run for sheriff, ten years had slipped by. 
I had served two terms, skipped two 
terms, and was now on my third and 
last hitch. 


CAL passed away and Sam was staying 

sober. I bought a ranch and was 
moving out. We were packing to move, 
when just before supper one evening, 
Sam came over and he was drunk. My 
wife, Maude, was alone with the two 
babies. Sam was swinging his old heavy 
pearl-handled six-shooter. He told her, 
"[ came to kill Fred." 

She asked him to come in and said I 
would be home to supper soon. Maude 
gave him a chair and a cup of coffee. 
As Sam laid the gun on the table, and 
before he had really let go of it, my 
wife grabbed it from beneath his hand 
and threw it over behind a big tall glass 
cupboard. 

Sam never got his gun back. I came 
in shortly after, and they were convers- 
ing almost normally. The coffee and gun 
escapade had sobered him somewhat. 
But my appearance set him into a fury 
He wanted to know what he could expect 
from a s-o-b like me. 

I told him, "Had you threatened any- 
one else, I would have gone to the limit 
with you; however, I wil be out of of- 
fice soon. Prohibition is out and you 
can legally drink and have all the liquor 
you want. Just like the old days, soon 
we will have the saloon and all. -As for 
coming over to kill me, we have mixed 
too much to quarrel about a smal] thing 
like that." 

Sam lived on. I seldom saw him as I 
spent little time in Philip. He slept in 
his house and ate at cafes but, as the 
years passed, he became unable to stay 
alone. The county commissioners made 
arrangements for him to live with my 
mother-in-law. She gave him a nice, large 
room and took the best of care of him. 
At first, if my name were brought up, 
he fell into a rage, but as he grew weak- 
er, he often mentioned me and eventually 
just skipped over our later relations and 
talked of our earlier life. Sam slipped 
away quietly when just past ninetv years 
of age and was laid to rest by the side 
of his one and only wife. . 

I forgive Sam for many of his faults 
on the grounds that he respected the 
sanctity of all men's homes and would 
go to any length to protect the unpro- 
tected. He was kind to his adopted chil- 
dren up to the time they were on their 
own. I don't think he ever struck either 
his wife or children except Cal on the 
one occasion I have set forth. 

Sam was a moody man, ruthless at 
times, but always sympathetic with the 
underdog, the weak, maimed and blind. 
He drew no color lines and loved animals. 

So rests Sam Strayer, the last of his 
family name. He was my best friend. my 
worst enemy, and again my best frien:}. 
Such men as Sam were an importar: 
link between the lawless and the lawful. 


They Buried Him Twice 
(Continued from page 31) 


the house and set up a tepee in the vari. 
He still slept with his dogs. ] 
More than anything else John loved hrs 
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Roaring Thunder, and his ever-present cigar. 


animals. He also loved his cigars and 
was seldom seen without one in his 
mouth. The guardian bought John an 
automobile, but he wouldn't ride in it. 
He would get into the car when it was 
sitting in the yard and admire and won- 
der at the many gadgets, crawl under it 
sometimes to try to see why it would run, 
but he always took off when someone 
started the motor. 

John had made a few friends with the 
palefaces _and everything would have 
been all right if the city fathers had not 

assed an ordinance against unlicensed 

ogs running loose in town. Not under- 

standing those things, John ignored the 
new law and one day a deputy shot two 
of his pets. 

Naturally. the Indian went on the war- 
path with hatred in his heart toward 
white people—yet his “war” was just 
hate for he never harmed anybody. John 
just stayed away from town for years 
and took to the creeks and hills again. 
He was hardly ever on his allotment but 
his guardian hauled out supplies and 
hoped he would get them. John always 
retrieved the cigars. 

John Stink liked kids. I used to see 
him nearly every day coming around the 
creek or down the railroad track with his 
dogs. One time a bunch of small boys 
were out exploring: among them was the 
present superintendent of the burial park 
, at Pawhuska. This bunch of kids came 
upon John down on the creek. He sat 
down and invited the boys to sit. 

John took out his hunting knife and 
tested its sharpness. The boys held their 
breath, too scared to run; then John took 
out of his pocket a big plug of chewing 
tobacco, cut himself n wad, and passed 
the plug around to every boy. They were 
too Ecared to refuse. "Believe me, we 
were a mighty sick bunch of boys that 
afternoon,” the park superintendent told 

I also found that John must have been 
camera-shy. I only know of three pic- 
‘ures that were ever taken of him, and 
tEezte were made by a Mr. Williams. one 
af the early-day photographers in Paw- 
L2ika. Williams told me he had made a 
picture of John, with his dogs lying 
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down beside him on the sidewalk but 
didn't know what became of it. I couldn't 
find any photos of his dogs anywhere. 
Ho-tah-moie was just a lonely old In- 
dian, and like a child—a child of nature 
and the great outdoors. He was not the 
monster that the squaws used to hush 
and scare their unruly papooses by. He 
was human with a remembered teaching 
of the priests who visited the Indians and 
taught them to do no evil. He carried 
a rosary given him many years ago. 
When he slipped on a rock in his great 
outdoors and broke his leg, they carried 
him to his log house. He lay for six 
months waiting for his leg to mend but 


the suffering must have been too great, 


for he passed into the Happy Huntin 
Ground September 16, 1938. His secon 
burial was in the mausoleum at the Paw- 
huska Burial Park near a stained glass 
window which gleams on a simple state- 
ment carved at the head of his tomb: 


Ho-tah-moie—Roaring Thunder 
Born Jan. 1, 1863 
Died Sept. 16, 1938 


Cowboy Charley Siringo 
(Continued from page 33) 


had to do the same thing on a horse, 
many times." 

“This here man," explained old Rufe, 
"is the greatest cowboy that ever came 
out of Texas, and the biggest whiskey- 
drinker." 

“Hold on a minute," expostulated Si- 
ringo. "You're covering too much terri- 
tory on the first—but I'll admit to the 
ast." 

Old Rufe was our master hand at 
plastering, and he had plastered the first 
house built in Tascosa using that innova- 
tion. He was old enough to have been 
Charley's father. As these two friends 
stepped to the station bar and began to 
empty a keg of Buffalo Springs Aged in 
Wood, I put them down as two acorns 
from the same tree. Although I would 
meet Siringo later, it was at this time 
that he entered my hall of memories. By 
this time in my life I had already met 
another to adorn that hall—twice within 
two years I had run across Wyatt Earp 
in my meanderings, one whom I would 
meet again a year from now. 

Many times since I have tried to place 
the two in some like perspective, but to 
no avail. They were as far apurt as the 
poles. Earp had the hands of a gumbler, 
with not a scar or trace to show that he 
had ever toiled; Charley's hands wore 
those of one who had learned to wrestle 
with steers. Two of his fingers were 
warped, as he said, by “grabbing at 
rocks while being dragged by a horse." 

Earp's eyes were cold blue and mean, 
while Charley’s were the color of Idaho 
russet potatoes, always with a twinkle 
in them. He was always looking forward 
to “Whooping her up, Liza Janel” while 
Earp was always seemingly suspicious 
of every move one made. In short, Earp 
would have taken satisfaction in shooting 
you dead, while Charley would much 
rather have bent his pistol over your 
skull, thus affording you a chance to see 
flowers bloom again. 

Without Siringo's ability to drink and 
hold a great deal of whiskey he could 
never have become a Pinkerton detective. 
In all of his cases he was forced to join 
the gangs involved, all members of which 
drank liquor in preference to water. A 
man posing as an outlaw who couldn't 
drink plenty of whiskey would have been 
dead fore he got started, therefore 
during his twenty-two years in that pro- 
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fession he drank barrels of liquor, which 
was not a hardship but a pleasure. 

His book, A Cowboy Detective, original- 
ly titled A Pinkerton Detective, had a 
hard time getting off the ground, as the 
detective agency squawked holy murder. 

e was compelled by this circumstance 
to not only re-title the volume, but to 
change and omit names of people. No 
one cared to buy such a book, and the 
publishing of it ruined him financially. 
Today it is common practice when a man 
has served with any agency, including 
the F.B.I., to write what he pleases con- 
cerning his experiences. It made Charley 
mad, and during the three years between 
A Cowboy Detective and his next book 
he did a lot of thinking. In 1915, throw- 
ing caution to the winds, he came up 
with Two Evil Isms—Pinkertonism and 
Anarchism. 

This little booklet, peddled about by 
such means as Siringo could afford, was 
to him salve for the discomfort_and loss 
in the publication of A Cowboy Detective, 
otherwise the gains were negative. He 
should either have gone ahead with the 
latter in its original form, or let it re- 
main unpublished. 


"THE LAST time I saw Siringo he had 
a bad limp, caused by the acting up 
of an old wound caused by a would-be 
assassin. Charley was working alone at 
the time—frce enterprise—as the college 
boys call capitalism nowadays, skinning 
dead cattle and branding mavericks under 
his recorded iron, T-5 connected. He was 
sitting by his campfire one day when 
Sam Grant, known as a "killer Negro," 
rode up and dismounted. He picked up 
Charley's belt and six-shooter, took out 
the pistol and remarking that, “You 
should have a good one, like mine," drew 
his own gun and fired at Siringo's heart. 
Charley's knee was drawn up in front 
of and on a line with his heart, and it 
took the heavy bullet which went com- 
pletely through the knee except for the 
skin on the other side. Seeing that his 
shot hadn't done the work, Grant leveled 
the revolver again and was about to fire 
when another Negro cowboy—-a friend of 
Siringo's named Lige— rode up and yelled 
at him. He immediately put his gun away 
and swore that the gun had gone off ac- 
cidentally, and then rode away saying 
that he would send a doctor from Dem- 
ing's Bridge post office. 

After the doctor had arrived and re- 
moved the bullet, Lige assisted Siringo 
into the saddle and took him to the Yea- 
man's Ranch. where he stayed until the 
wound had healed. Charley wrote, “It 
was thirty-five years later before I 
learned from Nolan Keller, a ranch fore- 
man, that a wealthy cattleman had hired 
Grant to kill me. He didn't like the idea 
of my new brand being placed on so many 
cattle, some of which may have belonged 
to him." 

Grant himself was killed the year 
following up in Montana by a stone tribal 
tomahawk thrown by Liver-Eating John- 
son. He had attempted to draw his big 
revolver on the fastest and most powerful 
of the old mountain men. and I recorded 
the incidert in my book Cro: Killer, The 
Saga of Liver-Eating Johnson. Grant had 
quit the cattle trails, with several town 
marshals sworn to kill him on sight for 
other shootings. and it is too bad Siringo 
couldn't have known of his demise, and 
how it was accomplished. 

Siringo's Histor of Billy the Kid was 
the first book published on that outlaw. 
and although in later years he himself 
rode on the trail of Billy, I think his first 
recorded meeting with the latter was a 
classic of conviviality. In 1878 Siringo 


took some cattle belonging to cattleman 
Beals to Chicago by rail, and after re- 
turning to the LX Ranch near Tascosa, 
discovered Billy and some of his gang 
camped beneath a cottonwood tree near 
the cookhouse. 

After all had eaten supper, Siringo, to 
show off his newly acquired city polish, 
passed around a box of fine Havana ci- 
gars. "I then pulled out my brand-new 
meerschaum cigar-holder, put one into 
it, and began to puff smoke toward the 
ceiling," he wrote. 

“When I was through, Billy, the Kid 
asked me for the loan of it and I passed 
it over to him. He admired it very much, 
and asked me to present it to him, which 
I did. In return he gave me a finely bound 
novel he had been reading, and signed 
his name and the date in it." 

This book Siringo had as latc as 1920, 
but, like most of us, he frequently ran 
out of money, and it was probably sold 
later to a collector of Western material. 

"Billy, the Kid," he wrote me with a 
pencil on a rough nickel tablet, “was a 
much better man than some of those who 
tried to arrest or kill him." 

William S. Hart, of old-time movie 
fame, was one of Siringo's best friends. 
Although several letters had passed be- 
tween them, they did not meet until the 
spring of 1924. At that time Charley was 
lodged in a one-room bungalow in Holly- 
wood, a gentle rain was falling, and 
when Bill was ushered in, he noticed that 
there were pools of water on the floor. 

Looking upward, he saw holes in the 
roof large enough to throw cats through, 
and said to Charley, "Maybe we'd better 
get your roof fixed before you catch 
your death of something." 

“I already caught that four years ago,” 
Charley told him, "and that’s why I 
leave the leaks alone. I've got pleurisy, 
and the fresh wet air allows me to 
breathe better than if I had covered 
them up." 

Siringo had only one chair, which he 
gave to Bill while he sat on the side of 
his well-nade bunk. They talked across 
a miniature lake in the center of the 
floor. Hart was a great collector of his- 
toric guns, and he told Charlev that he 
had one, purportedly used by Billy, the 
Kid which he would like to have him 
examine. This Siringo promised to do, 
but warned that it would be difficult for 
him to give an opinion, as he had never 
handled Billy's side-arms, and in the belt 
one Colt's .45 was pretty well like an- 
other. 

Bil praised Siringo’s trade-mark, 
which Charley had named “Old Colt’s 
45,” but at that time he didn't feel like 
parting with it, and Hart did not press 
the subject. However, for the next couple 
of years he gave Siringo a much-valued 
opportunity to make some money as 
senior advisor on his motion picture sets. 
Finding that the books were not selling 
so well, he wrote Charley a special letter, 
praising them, in the hope that it might 
help sales. 

Charley reproduced the letter in the 
form of cards, and sent them around 
and the sales did mount. "Bill Hart has 
got a ‘heart’ as big as a rain-barrel," he 
wrote me on the nickel tablet. 


AMES EAST, who served four terms 
as sheriff at the wild town of Tas- 
cosa, and before that was a cowboy chum 
of Siringo, was one of Charley's be-t 
friends. Charley, as boss of a cattle out- 
fit, had sent Jim East and two other 
cowboys to the posse that tracked down 
Billy, the Kid. Long after Siringo's death. 
I wrote to Mr. East who then resided at 
Douglas, Arizona, requesting a phlotc- 
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graph. He replied saying that all of his 
personal property had been destroyed in 
the burning down of his home, and “I 
burned my hands pretty bad in rescuing 
my old wife from that fire." He also 
wondered why anyone would be interest- 
ed in him, who had spent most of his life 
as a peace officer—and he made his wild 
life sound very humdrum. 

Most of the old men had fires in their 
last days. I wrote to George Coe, and 
he came up with the same excuse, that 
his home had recently burned down, but 
he came up anyway with a very good 
snapshot of himself, showing a bearded 
old man with goatee. Gcorge and his 
brother had been on many a wild ride 
with Billy, the Kid. 

George, who was well acquainted with 
both Charley and Jim East, died in 1941. 
Siringo had told me a long time ago that 
the Coes were one of the most respected 
families in all New Mexico. “They cut the 
cheese the wrong way for Billy," wrote 
Charley. "Every time he turned around, 
someone killed one of his friends, and 
this kept him throwing lead. But for this 
fact he would have ended up as a well- 
liked citizen." 

I often wondered why Siringo always 
had a kind word for Billy, the Kid, but 
Walter Pannell cleared it up for me a 
few years following Charley's death. 
Walter was doing editorial work for a 
Los Angeles magazine with which I was 
connected during the 1930s. Walter was 
the nephew of Dudley Pannell, mentioned 
in A Lone Star Cowboy as having been 
shot and killed at Tascosa, and authored 
a fine little book entitled The Lincoln 
County Wars. 

"Bowdre's wife, who liked Siringo, told 
Lee Hall that her husband tried to am- 
bush Charley when he and the Kid and 
O'Phalliard were camped at the side of 
the road to Fort Sumner," Walter said. 
"Bowdre sighted down on him with a 
Winchester and Billy kicked the gun out 
of his hands and told him that Siringo 
had once made him a valuable present, 
and that he (Billy) would have to be 
killed first. Bowdre's wife, a pretty Mex- 
ican girl, had an affair with Charley, and 
Bowdre had learned of it." 

This made sense, because Bowdre’s 
wife was admittedly one of Siringo's 
many sweethearts. He mentioned in A 
Lone Star Cowboy that after a dance one 
night he accompanied her to her room, 
but she would not allow him to enter. 
This was strange, but at a later meeting 
the girl told him that Billy, the Kid was 
hiding out in her room at the time. The 
"present" mentioned was evidently the 
cigar-holder Charley had given to Billy 
st the LX Ranch. 

Some forty years ago I ran across a 
little poem by Ladd Haystead in The New 
Mexico Magazine and sent it to Charley. 
The first and last verses nre as follows: 


Riding down on Lincoln Town, 
Two were silent, the third was gay. 
He laughed and sang; 

they rode with a frown— 
Two would never come back that way. 
Ahead was MacSwain's, music, wassail; 
Ahead the sheriff's men were hid, 
Waiting to.end the six-gun trail 
Of Bowdre, O’Phalliard, The Kid. 


No one knows how the three got free; 
One saved for a night 

when peach trees bloom 
1n Old Fort Sumner where gay Billy 
Jet Pat Garrett 

in Pete Maxwell’s room. 
Yaw in three mounds, 

forgot by the years 
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In Sumner’s graveyard, friends amid, 
Rest together the three pistoleers, 
Bowdre, O'Phalliard, The Kid. 


“I don't guess anybody could find fault 
with that," Siringo wrote back. “They 
had lots of friends in New Mexico and 
the Texas Panhandle.” 

I never knew whether or not Char- 
ley published Prairie Flower, or Broncho 
Chiquita, because only eight months after 
he had written to me concerning it he 
was dead. He stated that he had finished 
the novel, but I have never seen any- 
where in print anything concerning it. 
Phe late J. Frank Dobie, in his “Notes 
on Charley Siringo" in the 1951 Signet 
reprint of A Texas Cowboy, lists all of 
the books but this one, and gives various 
printing dates. Mr. Dobie said, "I never 
saw Charley Siringo"—and this was 
certainly a tragedy in its way, for had 
these two men come together in a literary 
partnership all of Charley’s omissions 
would have been included and the old 
cowboy’s name would have been much 
more significant than it is today. 

Another maddening characteristic of 
Charley was his complete indifference to 
dates of happenings. I recall when I was 
in Denver writing for The Colorado As- 
sociation more than three decades ago, I 
had something in hand that I was certain 
paralleled with a happening in A Lone 
Star Cowboy. Not having Charley’s books 
at hand, I wrote my brother and asked 
him to check it out from his copy. 

Two weeks later he replied, saying, “I 
burned a lot of midnight oil on this one, 
and will have to report that I can find 
absolutely nothing. Checking Siringo’s 
dates is much more difficult than trans- 
lating language found in the tomb of a 
Rameses. The nearest I can come is that 
it must have happened somewhere be- 
tween 1870 and 1880." 

The nonsensical part of this is thut 
Charley had a remarkable memory, and 
could recl off dates of happenings 1n con- 
versation offhand. But he wouldn't write 
them, and in the book mentioned he was 
certainly not bound by Pinkerton. 

Perhaps in the post-mortem gathering 
of Charley's belongings something hap- 
pened to Broncho Chiquita—even though 
finished—and it was not allowed to get 
off the ground. 

With all of Siringo's shortcomings as 
a literary historian, however, he still 
looms as the classic cowboy who put 
things down ns he saw them. When he 
passed away, he had hardly begun to 
tap the knowledge he owned on the 
American West. He had “Whooped her 
up, Lizu Jane!" for many years, and but 
for the fact that he took some time off 
for a hunting trip in the Jemez Moun- 
tains of his beloved New Mexico in 
1921, he might have lived to write many 
more books. 

Sleeping out on old Mother Earth in 
the snow without a blanket, he contracted 
the disense that wasted him away and 
caused his death on October 19, 1928. 
Come to think of it, I don’t believe Char- 
ley Siringo would want to be alive today. 
He was an American’s American of the 
old school. 


Wild Old Days 
(Continucd from page 47) 
of the knoll. Its course could be followed 
out of sight to the west or to the south- 
east. From the corral, Sand Creek con- 
tinued nearly due east on into Kansas. 


Upstream, just above the corral, it 
turned sharply to the north for several 
miles. Just below the turn a small draw 


came in from the west. 
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The little mare was led out and re- 
leased on the far side of a band of 
horses. With no thought, save for the 
feed of grain which awaited her, she 
would charge through the center of the 
herd and lead out toward the corral 
while the men brought up the rear 
whooping and yelling. 

When the stampeded herd thundered 
through the funnel the men were close 
on its heels to slam the gate closed be- 
fore a single horse realized it was 
trapped. 

ne of the men who trapped the wild 
horses near Horsemound was still in the 
country when my father homesteaded a 
quarter-section a few miles below the 
head of the North Fork. He spent the 
night at our house after shooting the 
last wild horse on that range. 

I attended school during my first and 
fourth years at Horsemound but, later 
on, cattle rubbed the corners out of the 
building and it collapsed. The sod house 
on our old homestead met the same fate. 


Oregon Range Wars 
(Continued from page 22) 


ger of such action, as it might result in 
our organization having to proceed on 
the lines that ‘Dead men tell no tales.’ 
This 18 not to be considered as a threat 
to commit murder, as we do not justify 
such a thing except where flock owners 
resort to unjustifiable means in protect- 
ing their property. Signed 
Corresponding Secretary, Crook County 
Sheep Shooting Association of Eastern 
Oregon." 


REWARDS offered hy sheepmen's or- 
ganizations, the counties and state, 
induced detectives to come into the area, 
but very little reward money was ever 
claimed. One detective named DeHaven 
became involved in a nfight with a 
man named Puett and both were killed. 
Their dispute was entirely personal, 
however, and had nothing to do with 
the range war. Some time later a detec- 
tive named Jesse Selkirk was paid a 
reward of $2,500 by the sheepmen's or- 
ganization for bringing about the con- 
viction of some of the men involved in 
the slaughter of the Fitzgerald sheep. 

One of the most widely discussed mys- 
teries of the time was the disappearance 
of one "Shorty" Davis. He was believed 
to have been murdered by cattlemen who 
were afraid his knowledge of their sheep 
shooting activities might cause them trou- 
ble. Many years later a skeleton was 
found in a remote section which was 
considered by many to be that of Davis, 
but positive identification was never es- 
tablished. 

The controversy between sheepmen 
and cattlemen was constantly growing 
worse, feeling growing more bitter, and 
the greatest range war of all impending 
when, in 1905, the forested lands of the 
public domain were included in the 
Forest Reserves. These Reserves soon 
became National Forests which included 
nearly all of the area upon which the 
stockmen summered their herds. 

At first many stockmen were antag- 
onistic to Government control of the 
ranges but the Forest Service allowed 
no Stock on the range except under writ- 
ten permit. The range lands were al- 
lotted to best serve the need, and herds 
were reduced to balance with the carry- 
ing capacity. In a year or two it was a 
parent to most stockmen that the old 
free range was gone and perhaps it 
was the best for all. 

The livestock industry on the ranges 
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of central Oregon from the time the first 
animals were brought to the area until 
the breaking out of the range wars has 
an Interesting history. The first attempts 
at a settlement was made in 1867, when 
five men and a boy crossed the Cascades 
from the Willamette Valley to the Ochoco 
Valley, near the present site of Prine- 
ville. There were a few scattered pros- 
pectors and a railroad survey party cir- 
culating about within a hundred-mile 
radius, and farther east a mining town 
had been established on the John Day 
watershed. 

The six new arrivals started to build 
a house and settle down. They had sev- 
eral yoke of oxen and one horse. They 
were completely cut off from the outside 
world—no roads in or out, only Indian 
trails. Early in the spring of 1868, a 
wandering band of Snake Indians came 
through and robbed these venturesome 
settlers of most of the oxen and the 
horse. The settlers set out for Lebanon 
in Linn County to get more stock, their 
families, and additional settlers. 

Among the new settlers to return with 
the group was a young man named 
George W. Barnes, and in describing the 
country I will quote him: “This was 
certainly as fine a looking country then 
as a stockman could wish to see. The 
bottoms were covered with wild rye, 
clover, pea vine, wild flax and meadow 
grass that was waist high to one on 
horseback, while the hills were covered 
with a mat of bunch grass that seemed 
inexhaustible. It appeared a veritable 
paradise for stock.” (As a young man, 
the writer was well acquainted with the 
late George Barnes, then well along in 
years.) 

It was during the summer of 1868, 
while this little group of trail blazers 
were busy working in the woods, that 
the Indians raided again and took all the 
guns and livestock and burned the cabin 
and all food supplies they could not carry 
away. This happened to be the one day 
when they left all the guns at the cabin. 

They had a two and one-half day hike 
on their way back to the Willamette 
Valley for a new outfit. They found food 
and help at the Warm Springs Agency. 
White settlers ventured into the Ochoco 
country at considerable risk since the 
Indians had complete control. Most In- 
dians were peaceful and gave no trou- 
ble, but wandering bands such as the 
Snakes and  Bannocks were ornery. 
About 1870 soldiers were stationed along 
the military road grants to protect the 
settlers from Indians but were too far 
away from the Ochoco to be of any help 
to the settlers there. 

George Barnes, in describing the coun- 
try had this to say: "I do not believe 
there was another spot in the whole 
nation so near to the first principle of 
human society as ours. We had neither 
law, gospel nor medicine." 


ATTLE and sheep began to come into 

the area in the early 1870s. Large 
herds of cattle were moved across the 
Cuscade Mountains to central Oregon, 
and California herds began coming in 
farther to the east. Several bands of 
sheep were moved in about the same 
timc. Jim Blakely was elected first sher- 
iff of Crook County in 1884. 

The lush valleys of the Deschutes, 
John Day and Crooked Rivers, and the 
famous Harney Valley, were rapidly 
filled with cattle, sheep and horses. Be- 
fore the turn of the century many of 
these ranges were controlled by large 
companies who had become entrenched, 
to a large degree, by gaining possession 
of central spots such as water supplies 
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and rich meadow lands—many times 
gained through fraud. 

It is reported that large stock owners 
would prevail upon employees and others 
to file upon choice acreage under the 
public land laws, secure title, and then 
sell out to the Company for a small fee, 
sometimes as low as $50.00. For some 
years in these rich valleys no effort was 
made to cut hay for winter feeding be- 
cause stock wintered nicely upon the 
open range. But as time went on, more 
cattle, sheep and horses were added than 
the range would support without winter 
feeding. 

This called for a general change in 
stock management and the size of a 
stockman's nerd was governed by the 
amount of hay and other winter feed he 
could produce. The ranches were loca 
in the lower valleys where the stock was 
wintered. Surrounding these ranches 
were the rolling bunch grass areas 
which were ideal for spring and fall 
grazing. As the summer season ap- 
proached, the herds were moved back 
to the higher ranges and the timbered 
mountains. Each year these herds were 
moved farther and farther back to fresh- 
er pastures until the entire mountain 
"area was being heavily grazed from mid- 
spring until well into the fall. 

The shade, cool mountain streams, 
lupines, pe& vines and numerous other 
weeds and grasses, provided everything 
in the way of forage that a stockman 
could wish for, until the time came when 
there was not enough to go around. 
Crowding and encroaching upon each 
other's usual feeding grounds began to 
stir up friction. Of course, the land was 
public domain and one person had as 
much right as another, so there was 
no way that any one individual could 
establish a legal right to use any part 
of it and exclude others. The bitter feel- 
ing on the part of cattlemen toward 
sheepmen multiplied until the wholesale 
slaughter of sheep began. 

At the time of the range controversy, 
the writer was employed on ranches in 
the vicinity of the conflict, later entering 
the government service and serving 
twenty-two years as. Forest Ranger on 
the National Forests of the Blue Mou::- 
tain area, the primary duties includinz 
administration of grazing of permitted 
stock. ; 

As a matter of record, the killers ef 
the Fitzgerald sheep in Wheeler Courty 
were in no way associated with the Croea 
County group known as the Crook County 
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Sheep Shooters’ Association. No individ- 
ual was ever openly identified with either 
the Crook County or Lake County shee 
shooters. No arrests were ever made and 
to this day their identitics remain un- 
known. 


Terror In The Treasure Cave 
(Continued from page 17) 


Kenny’s shouts told me that according 
to the mark we had painted on the rope, 
I should be nearly halfway to the bottom 
and he’d try to work the crude windlass 
a bit faster during the rest of the trip. 

After a rest, some adjusting of the 
manner in which I sat in the loop of the 
rope, and a good look at my surround- 
ings, I again slipped off into space and 
called to Cook to continue with the low- 
ering operation. A short time later the 
spot of light from my lamp disclosed 
the bottom of the cave rising up to meet 
me. Then my feet touched and I dis- 
covered I was standing on an extremely 
rough floor of a huge rock-walled room 
shaped somewhat like an inverted funnel 
with the crevasse through which I had 
been lowered forming the spout 100 feet 
above. 

I began searching for possible hiding 
pares for loot. The room was at least a 

undred feet in diameter, with each rock 
and cavity a possible depository for the 
treasure we sought. 

A preliminary search disclosed nothing 
that would point to any other human's 
ever having set foot on this level of the 
cavern. The room appeared to have been 
formed by the washing out of a deposit 
of gypsum, leaving the harder ‘‘redbed” 
sandstone and smaller pieces of the plas- 
ter-like rock to form the walls. It was 
extremely wet, for drops of water were 
continually pelting down like rain. Roots, 
small sticks and trash were scattered all 
over, apparently washed in by high wa- 
ter in the spring; many flies inhabited 
the cave, providing food for the bats that 
made their homc there. In some places I 
found sheets of transparent selenite, 
sharp, clear, varying in thickness from 
two to six inches and at times reaching 
four or five feet up from the floor. 
There were two openings; one led down- 
ward, the other stretched out on the same 
level as the main room. 

.It was with pounding heart that I 
first noticed what appeared to be a box 
lying at the bottom of a twenty-foot hole 
that led farther down. By careful maneu- 
vering I made my way to the object and 
discovered it to be the remains of an old- 
fashioned brass-bound lamp similar in 
construction to those used on the stage 
coaches which crossed the western coun- 
try nearly a hundred years earlier. 
Though the lamp was broken, corroded 
and badly bent, I had proof that some- 
one had been in this cave many years 
ago. 
A few more minutes of exploration 
convinced me that this was no job for 
cze or two men; it was difficult and dan- 
gersus ns well as time consuming. So, 
after taking a few pictures, I climbed 
t-e} into the loop of the rope, called to 
zy partner to haul away, and soon 
eze rge d into the Teepee Room. 


ENLISTING the aid of some friends, 

= ve returned to, the cave later that 
~.': only to find that the old windlass 
>»: given away and dropped through the 
crovirse to the bottom of the hole. This 
221 an end to our exploration activities 
“rat year. Winter set In and snow in this 
ayer erties made reaching the cave an 
a Ey. 


stab 
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We had accumulated all the gear nec- 
essary for a first class ex edition by the 
time the trails were passable the follow- 
ing summer and, with a party of five, 
set out to make a thorough investigation 
of the cavern. Setting up base camp in 
an abandoned sheep cabin a half mile 
from the cave entrance, we spent the 
first day toting in timbers, a dismantled 
hoist and other materials. After supper 
we erected a solid platform over the 
crevasse, set up the hoist, and placed a 
comfortable board seat at the end of the 
rope. 

The next morning we lowered Cook on 
the new rigging, then another fellow, 
followed by me. After first determining 
that there were but two outlets to the 
big room, we selected the one leading 
down deeper into the earth as most likely. 
We worked our way down about 160 feet 
farther before being confronted by a wall 
of sheer rock with a three-inch opening 
at the bottom through which a small 
stream trickled. This stopped our travel 
in that direction. 

After returning to the surface and 
enjoying a quick sandwich, we had an- 
other go at the exploration. This time I 
was accompanied by the other two fel- 
lows in the party who had spent the 
morning operating the: hoist. Arriving 
at the bottom we made our way throug 
a sort of archway leading into the yet 
unexplored “level” passage. 

Following something like fifty feet of 
easy travel, we arrived at the bottom of 
a rock slide that blocked off our route 
and extended upward, making a high, 
small room. Scrambling up the pile of 
red sandstone and soil, we walked across 
the edge and found a single boot track 
gee imprinted in the cement-like 
rubble. 

Working on across the slide we came 
upon final proof that this cave had seen 
life, death, and perhaps a treasure. 
Tucked away among the rocks were a 
few decayed remains of a human body. 
No clothing, no shoes, no hair—nothing 
but a shell-like skull, a handful of teeth 
and some small bones. 

After discovering the skeleton we in- 
tensified our search, but although we 
moved rocks, prowled through holes and 
looked into every conceivable place, 
nothing more was found. Hours later we 
gave up, returned to the surface, broke 
camp and went home. 

As the weeks passed, something al- 
ways seemed to come up to delay our 
return expedition to the cave. Soon an- 
other Wyoming winter was upon us. I 
sold out and moved to the Southwest. 
Kenny Cook died in a hunting accident. 
The other fellows drifted away. 

To this day my feelings about the nf- 
fair are mixed; maybe there never wus 
such a treasure. Perhaps we had the 
wrong cave. But how can the windlass, 
the broken lamp, the boot track and the 
skeleton be explained? Could be there 
actually is a treasure cached in that cave. 
Maybe it's hidden behind the rock slide, 
maybe not. All I know is that one of 
these summers I'm going back and give 
the place a good going over with a metal 
detector. . 

Sure, I'm getting fat and a little lazy 
but I've spent most of the intervening 
years chusing lost mines and buri 
treasures all over the Southwest, and 
somehow that army paymaster’s loot 
keeps coming back into my mind. Won- 
der how our metal hoist has survived the 
dampness of the Tecpee Room? Too late 
to get up there before snow flies this 
year, but next spring, maybe it'll be 
“Wyoming, here I come. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 
by Frederick Fell, Inc., N. Y. 


The Complete and Factual Life of 
BILLY THE KID 


by William 


Brent 


The real story of this notorious OUTLAW 
from those wha were therel A full sized, 
hard cover book. Send $5.00 for auto- 


graphed copy. 


Willlam Brent 
Rt. 3, Box 1-F, Yuma, Arhona 
Co-Author of "The Hel Hole''—the Yume Prison 
ory. 
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TRANSISTORIZED FISH CALL 


Now you cen call the fish to 
your exact fishing apot with a 
new patented aud tested elec- 
tronic Fith Call. 


Price 912.95 


J. KYLE BANNERMA 7 
P.O. Boz 1553, Washlogton, D. C. Sona x 
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Books & Magazines 


NEVADA TREASURE HUNTERS Ghost Town Guide. 
Large Folded Map 2800 Place Name Glossary; Rail- 
roads, Camps, Camel Trail, etc, $1.50. Theron Fox, 
1294'/2 Yosemite, Son Jose 26, California. 


WESTERN AMERICANA BOOKS, Old, rarc, and new. 
Catalog direc. Out of print Western books found. 
Non-fiction Western. books wanted. peat 5 Book 
pOmpan 1358.35th Avenue, San Francisco 22, Cali- 
ornia, 


ARIZONA TREASURE HUNTERS Ghost Town Guide. 
Large folded map 1881, smaller carly mop. 1,200 
place name glossary, mines, camps, Indian reser- 
vations, ctc, $1.50. Theron Fox, 1296H Yosemite, San 
Jose, California. D 

WHERE TO PROSPECT IN THE SO STATES—Teils 
wkere to look in cach state for best chances at 
minerals eic. $2.00. 
NUGGET, 


ee — M ———— 


TREASURE  HUNTER'S BIBLIOGRAPHY! Lists all 
known treasure books, maps, authors, publishers. 
Every true enthusiast needs this valuable, time sav- 
ng, refercnce, Only $2.00 postpaid. Shelby, Box 
42b56-D, Saticoy, California, 


OLD BOTTLES AND GHOST TOWNS. 400 sketches, 


history. $2.15 postpaid. Mrs. Adele Reed, 272 Shep- | 
È 


ard Lano, Bishop, California. 


BEST IN TREASURE BOOKSI “Lost Mines and Treas- 
ures of the Pacific Northwest," Hult, $3.95. Treas- 
ure Hunter's Manual,’ von Mueller, $7.50. "'Coro- 
nado's Children," Dobie, $2.50. "Lost Treasure 
Trails," Penfield, $2.95, Postpaid—Guarantecd, Free 
giont catalog ready nowi Joe Shelby & Sons, Box 
4265-W, Saticoy, California. 


TRUE WEST—OUT OF PRINT issues only for sale! 
OPRI Crum, 4322 Victor Strect, Jacksonville, 
OriabD, 


WORLDS LARGEST BOOK AND MAGAZINES LIST. 
ING. 35c, Unlimited Selection, Gigantic Discounts. 
Please state interest. Books and Magazines wanted, 
please offer. Large assortment of Mail Order pori 
cations with hundreds of amazing offers. 302. Aston- 
ishing Self Help Moncymoking catalogs included 
UR: Rhodes, 411-TW Davidsson, Indianapolis 2, In- 
and. 


BOOKS, RARE, OLD, new. Hundreds. Catalogue 25c. 
Holt, RI-TF, Waverly, Ohic. 


BOOKS FOR PROSPECTORS—"How & Where to Pan 


Gold." Maps placer areas. Plans sluices, rockers. Il- 
lustrated, $2.00; "You Con Survive in the Outdoors." 
Manual iclis all about survival, foods, travel, etc. 
lllustrated. $2.00; “Guide for Rockhcunds & Pros. 
pectors.”” Hints, tips, ficld tests. Helps identify ond 
find minerals, Huge glossary. Very helpful. $2.00; 
“Campfires Along the Treasure Trail." Actual search- 
es for lost mines, buried treasures. Many photos 
actually made in field. $2.50; "Underground Treas- 
ures—How and Where to Find Them." Reprint of the 
rospeclor's Handbook of 1851. 200 pages. Lots cf 
ests as good today as ycors ado. Practical infor- 
mation of tho old-timers. $2.00. Dept. T, NUGSET 
PUBLISHING CO., Box 462, Tucson, Arizono. —— — 
"RATTLESNAKE HUNTING,''—53 photos, story Okla- 
homa's famous sport, $2.00. Mickey, Box M, Ottawa, 
Kansas, 

58 COPIES TRUE WEST For Sale. Frem Volume No. 1 
To precem. 2 missing 1956; 2 missing 1959; 1 rszng 
1963. F. E. Doores, 3618 Yource Drive, Shrevepert, 
Louisiana 71105. 


TREASURE HUNTERS! Here are the mos! complete 
listings of Signs, Symbols, and Meesuremen’s ever 
compiled for locating Treasure, Mires, ard Arti- 
facts. Over 500 Panda ond Jen years of ac'.ol ex- 
erience went info the making of this pub! caticn. 
Money back guarantee. Send $2.09 to Gesrgia Pub- 
lishing Company, P.O. Box 3133, Daltes, Teras. 
WESTERN BOOK ROUNDUP, any bocis reviewed in 
this issuc can be ordered from the Ro-wrd-Up Beck 
fornia, Include Check cr M. O., Califscr'a vesiderts 
edd sales tax. Ma 
SELLING TRUE WEST numbers 5.63 (9 issues missira). 
Best offer. Box 44, Oak Ridge, Tennesse. > 9). 
FREE CATALOG! Feabulozs sceiectca of new ana 
out of print books on the Southwest! Write Plo-cer 
Drawer 400, Ruidoso. New Mexico. 
—_——— ee ea 1 ————RM 
SECOND PRINTING. Don't fail to ge? yə- ccr, 
of Oklakoma’s longest pony capress. Send rate 
and address with $1.00 to Tony Thomas, Bax 241. 
Hugo, Oklahoma. 
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WESTERN BOOK 


By The Old Bookaroos 


GUNMEN AND OUTLAWS 


The Complete and Factual Life of 
Billy, the Kid (Frederick Fell, $4.95) is 
by William Brent, son of Jim Brent who 
served both Pat Garrett and John Poe 
as a deputy and was later sheriff of Lin- 
coln County, New Mexico. There is none 
of the sentimentalism in this book that 
so often mars the writings of those who 
attempt to tell the story of the Kid. The 
author, as appropriate for the.son of a 
pioneer peace officer, takes a firm stand 
on the side of law and order and Pat 
Garrett. He tells the story as he heard 
it from his father, his grandfather (a 
long-time resident of Lincoln) and many 
other old-timers. It is a straightforward 
account although the author uses dia- 
logues that he frankly admits he invented 
“to bring the story and characters to 
life.” The dialogue was hardly needed but 
the author knows his people and their 
times and most of it has an authentic 
ring. 

There is s0 much of value in the book 
that it seems a shame that the author 
has not kept abreast of the recent re- 
scarch into the life and career of the 
Kid. The results of the labors of such 
dedicated searchers for the truth as 
Robert N. Mullin, Philip J. Rasch, Wil- 
liam A. Keleher and W. E. Koop were 
seemingly unknown to author Brent. As 
a result, a number of minor but irritating 
errors are present. There is no index and 
to the historian and researcher this is 
a grievous fault. Despite these defects— 
recommended. 


The University of Oklahoma Press has 
added the Life of Tom Horn ($2.00) to 
its series, The Western Frontier Library. 
The book presents Tom's story about his 
experiences as government scout and in- 
terpreter during the Apache wars where 
he served under the famous U. S. Army 
scout, Al Sieber. It also includes Horn's 
nccount of his work as a cattle detcctive 
and his association with the Pinkerton 
Detective Agency. Tom was hanged in 
Cheyenne, Wyoming November 20, 1903, 
for killing Willie Nickell, the fourteen- 
year-old son of a sheepman despised by 
cattlemen. The last of the book is com- 
prised of letters by Tom. those of his 
friend. ranchman John Coble, and others 
who befriended Tom and believed he was 
framed for murder which someone else 
committed. The introduction to this re- 
print was fittingly written by Dean Kra- 
kel, author of The Saga of Tom Horn. 


INDIAN FOLKLORE 


Saynday’s People (University of Ne- 
braska Press, $1.75) by Alice Marriott 
brings together related stories from her 
former books. Saynday, the leading man 
from W'int«r-Telling Stories, is a clown- 
ish hero typical of those in Indian my- 
thology. His strong medicine worked for 
him when doing good deeds but back- 
fired to his embarrassment when he 
tried to pull off prankish antics. In 
Indians on Horseback, the author pre- 
sents vivid descriptions of the Kiowa 
folkways, method of living, hunting and 
playing. 


RICH AND WICKED 


Francisco Salazar told the story, The 
Gold of Old Hornitos (Saga-West Pub- 
lishing Co., 752 Fulton St., Fresno, Cal- 
ifornia, $1.00) to William B. Secrest. 
Salazar was born in Hornitos and as a 
native son has long been interested in 
collecting and preserving the history of 
this old gold mining town in the Mother 
Lode country. He now operates the Jail 
Museum at Hornitos. This is an interest- 
ing booklet free from the lists of town 
officials and the like and strong on hu- 
man interest stories. Joaquin Murieta, 
China John, Rosie Martinez, who built 
Fandango Hall, and Sing Lee, the laun- 
dryman, all had their part, one way or 
the other, in making Hornitos the wicked- 
est town in the Mother Lode— it also was 
one of the richest. Eight pages of early 
day photos add to the value of this book- 
let—a bargain. 


LAND OF ENCHANTMENT 


Old Town Albuquerque (The Press,of 
the Territorian, Box 1847, Santa Fe, N. 
M., $1.00) is by Peter Hertzog and pro- 
vides a thumbnail history covering the 
period 1706 to the present. Old Town was 
built around a plaza on the east bank of 
the Rio Grande by settlers from Berna- 
lillo. It thrived until the coming of the 
railroad in 1880—when the town moved 
two miles east to be near the station and 
in recent years has recovered much of 
its previous glory—now as a prime tour- 
ist attraction. There is a double-page 
map. some photos plus drawings by Wal- 
ter Dawley. 


GREAT WESTERN PHOTOS! 


Picture Gallery Pioneers, 1850 to 1875 
(Superior, $12.50) by Ralph W. An- 
drews is another great picture book in 
the long Andrews-Superior collaboration. 
In it the author surveys the work of the 
pioneer photographers from Seattle to 
San Diego and as far east of Denver. 
There are many great pictures of the 
mining camps and early scenes in pioneer 
cities of the West. In addition, there 15 
a section on the survey photographers, 
1867 to 1873, with many spectacular 
shots made on the trails. This reviewer 
confesses that about the only familiar 
name among the great picture makers 
represented in this book was that of 
William H. Jackson of Denver. T. H. 
O'Sullivan, John K. Hiller, Carleton E. 
Watkins, William J. Shew, William M. 
Godfrey, Rudolph Schiller, Peter Britt, 
George D. Wakely, Henry Faul and Wil- 
liam Chamberlain are among the artists 
of the camera represented in this volume. 
Great! 


Truc West 


Uvalde Ghost 
(Continued from page 49) 


to Albert, “The fellows outside will soon 
be leaving us for they are scared to 
death of ghosts and won't dare stay here 
after midnight." 

They did leave, so Albert and I settled 
down to wait for morning. But you can 
bet we were sure enough wide-awake. 
The rats returned to scurry over the 
floors and through the attic. The wind 
rose higher, too, and banged the shutters 
and doors worse than before. 

When the sun came up, our schoolmates 
returned, actually expecting to find our 
lifeless bodies, or nothing of us at all. 
En route to town they said very little, 
awed and marveling that we survived the 
night in the haunted house. 

he bet money had been left with Joe 
Doughty who owned the Uvalde Saloon. 
I returned their money in a sudden mag- 
nanimous gesture and bought a bucket 
of beer for us all. In those days boys 
could drink beer, if big enough—and, if 
they drank beer, they were big enough. 


THOUGHT the affair had ended, that 
~- we were all good friends again, even 
if some were angry because I proved 
them liars about ghosts. Albert dolefully 
predicted otherwise. He said, ''Otie, don't 
round up and count no chickens. You 
haven't heard the last of this deal!” 

He sounded so serious I began to think 
Albert was afraid of ghosts like the oth- 
ers. But matters rocked along with no 
more incidents or arguments about the 
supernatural until the following July. 

The Forepaugh Circus made a day 
and night stand at Sansom. The village 
consisted of a crossroads store, a dozen 
dwellings, a small hotel, and a black- 
smith shop half a mile from the Uvalde 
railroad station. Most of us had never 
seen a circus so everybody attended. 

We boys took in all the side shows, 
menagerie and the main two-ring per- 
formance that afternoon, but just didn't 
have enough eyes to watch everything, 80 
we stayed for.the night performance, too. 
When it ended, my friends wanted to 
head for home. Me, I wanted to see some 
of the circus tents come down and loaded 
on the railroad cars. 

. Tiring at about one o'clock in the morn- 
ing, I left, riding slack loose and sleepy 
in the saddle. As soon as I entered the 
Sansom end of the graveyard road, my 
horse, “Boy,” began to pick up stride, 
and snorted displaying great uneasiness. 
I, being very weary, failed to realize this 
meant some dune. Umi a white object 

ering in the starlight fell out of 
the treetops a few yards ahead. 

At the same time a bloodcurdling 
scream of ''O-oo-ah!" raised my hair. 
Boy wheeled. around in the -other direc- 
tion as I came fully alert with nerves 
tingling. Almost at once I faced a wagon 
entering the road I had passed a minute 
tefore. 

Aguin that awful cry, ''O-ooo-nh'" split 
the night air. This time the white and 
-Li:zmering object descended from the 
‘recs above me. It completely covered me 
anl fell down on Boy who started kick- 
Ag and plunging around in terror. 
f leht kurd to get that thing off. It felt 
-it tu the touch but it sure refused to 

POPE LL 

, oy |4unged against the west rail 
Frcs, vhich probably saved our lives. 
.: > veil thing coming down from ubove 
S Irei the wagon team, too, and the two 
—. ^n the spring seat couldn't control 
n^ t. Pereherons. Stampeding into a 
“raced FU, the team broke loose and 
. reg; the wagon into the near fence. 
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With the crashing wreckage sounding 
louder than the screams, I plunged out 
of the trectop tunnel in a dead run, scared 
as I could be. Boy raced on to the circus 
grounds with me doing my best to keep 
from smothering. 

Scared? You bet I was, and right then, 
for about five minutes, I sure did believe 
in ghosts. My horse pulled up near the 
burning torches where circus roustabouts 
were taking down and loading the last 
show tent sections. They ran over and 
helped me get my head out in the open. 

he boys had had their revenge, for 
the "ghost" clutching me and Boy proved 
to be a big bed sheet tied on ropes, which 
they had let down on me after missing 
the first drop. Half a dozen of them up 
in the trees did the crazy screaming that 
seemed to come from every direction. 

In a couple of minutes my old buddies 
appeared, laughing their heada off. The 
treats were on me so I bought the last 
of the circus' pink lemonade for them, 
and tried to be off-hand about the whole 
thing. 

Fun is the salt and pepper of everyday 
life—and I'd just found out that school- 
boys and cowboys use it freely for sea- 
sonin'! 


Feud In Eagle Valley 
(Continued from page 23) 


Again his hand sought the gun us he 
silently worked his way back of the 
church. 

Secure and deadly was the trap laid 
for him. Fastened to the outside of the 
back door was an animal trap, crudely 
constructed, but if he had been unlucky 
enough to fall into it, my mother would 
have waited for him a long time. 

Mother, too, had a rough time of it 
in Eagle Valley. Once when my father 
went to Baker for supplies, Jim Hankins 
stole her chickens and fried them over 
an open fire within sight of the par- 
sonage. Jim and his gang were row ies. 
They'd drink, eat fried chicken, roar 
with laughter and dance around the blaz- 
ing fire, trying to frighten my young, 
pretty mother who, with all windows an 
doors locked, crouched down with the 
children, and shivering from panic and 
fear, prayed that Father would be home 
soon. 


THE SERMONS of peace continued 
and things grew quict for awhile. 
Then one morning while Mother wus 
cooking breakfast, she detected an un- 
familiar odor in the kitchen. She called 
my father in and they found the same 
odor in the baking powder, bacon and 
the potatoes that were frying on the 
wood stove. 

“Better take all the food from the 
kitchen and back porch and burn it, 
Mary,” he said. "Ill take that baking 
power with me.” 

“Where ure you going?" asked Mother. 

“There’s a chemist in Baker who'll 
have the answer to all this," he called 
back as he went outside to saddle his 
horse. 

The chemist found cyanide in the bak- 
ing powder. 

Sometime later my father rode out 
on his circuit through the arid-looking 
valley. He saw how moisture from win- 
ter snows had evaporated under the 
bright sun, leaving low mountain lund 
with a scanty growth of grass. Here, for 
many years, cattle and sheep had usal 
the range in large numbers. 

It had been only a few days before 
that he had stood beside Jeffers on this 
range, where hundreds of cattle lay 
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Books & Magazines 


LOST MINES AND BURIED Treasures of California. 
1944 edition. Over 160 sites, Map. $2.50. R. A. Pierce, 
P.O. Box 3034-F, Berkeley 5, Calitornis. 
TRUE WEST No. | through No. 4l. Make offer. Wil- 
liam H. Hahn, 1445 Elkay Drive, Eugene, Orcgon 
UL MEME E 
SCARCE SINGLE ISSUES. True West No. 1 through 
No. 22 (Vol. 1—Vol. IV) for sale to highest bidder. 
Have several copics, most issucs available. Perfect 
condilion. Send list individual issues by number 
with your bid for cach. Box TM, P.O. Box 3663, 
Austin, Texas 78704. 

"THE BOOKLOVERS ANSWER" —gian! bimonthly 
magozine features used book bargains for sale plus 
interesting articles. Introductory one ycar subscrip- 
tion only $3.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. The Book- 
lover's Answer, Webster 44, New York, 

WANTED: SINGLE COPIES True West No, 1 through 
No. 20. Send list with asking -price tor cach copy. 
Will buy several copies cach, Excellent condition 
only. Townsend Miller, 11C3 Blucboanct, Austin, Texas. 


"THE BOTILE TRAIL" Sictcnes and old bottle his- 
tory. Volumes J, 2, 3, 4. $1.65 cach, postpaid. May 
Jones, Bcx 23, Nara Visa, New Mesico 88430. _ 


GHOST TOWN GUIDE: Over 100 Californis Ghost 
Towns Usted with direct:ans ca how fo resch them. 
Only $1.95. J. Abbett, 1513 West Romncya Drive, 
“TROUBLESOME TIMES IN TEXAS"—3 new book on 
stormy days in Texas, 1650-1300. Covers hectic pcriod 
of Civil War, reconstruction, Indian raids, outlaws 
ond history cl Texas Rangers. $3.95, M. H. Farrow, 
116 S. Abtcte Strect. Hillsboro, Toras. 

BOOK, "OLO TIME REMEOIES." Over 200 simple 
remedies. Asthma, rheumatism, baldness, conitipa- 
tion, colds, ind-an Re;:cdics, common plant medi. 
cines, cc. $2.95. Frontice Publications, Box 186T, Pon- 
tose, Colarado 61240. 

PROFESSIONAL WRITER and researcher will answer 
any question atout Arizona—historical, eographr- 
cal, political, ranching, mining, legends, bio rop 
cal. $1.00 up to 100 words. Writer, 5631 East Ma cl, 
Tucscn, Arizona. 

NAME BRANDS CATALOG, Save moncy wilh entra 
discounts. Send SOc (refunds with first order) to: 
Hans-Wester, Box 446, Jacumbo, California. 


TRUE WEST aad FRONTIER TIMES for salo. Send 
for list and then make olfer, DeWayne Snydor, 528 
Em, Ottawa, Kansas. H mE 
"HISTORY OF THE COLT REVOLVER" By Haven 
and Belden. 7M poses; sory 500 illustrations. 
Originally published at $17.95, Now only $7.95 plus 
25c postage. Maxwell's Book and Magazine Contor, 
227 E 4th, Long Beach 12, California. 

The most completa TREASURE HUNTER'S LIST OF 
SOURCE ‘MATERIAL. Features listing of treasure 
articles from over EÔ major magazines and journals 
over the past 75 years. Also includes lists o maps, 
books, publishers and addresscs. Send $2.00 to Re- 
search Associates, Box E01, Perih Amboy, New Jer- 


$ey. ee 
TRUE WEST, ALL issues except No. 4; have dupli- 
cate No. 10. Also complete set Frontier Times. 
cellent condition. Best offer, S. Courso, 4340 1lsa- 
bolla Street, Riverside, California. SN 
REMEMBER WHEN, poperback. Orabe Estate Hoax, 
Old Time Yeqg, Murders, solved and unsolved. $2.00. 
Don Buchan, East 7th, Spencer, lows. _ 
TRUE CALIFORNIA BOOKS: Jedediah S:nith in Cali- 
fornia: History of Del Norte County; Lower Klamath 
Country; Diary Crossing Plains. 4 books $5.00. Don 
Chase, Box 126, Jackssa, Californa. 2 
35 DIFFERENT TRUE WEST, 25 Frontier Times, Offer? 
Coins? Cash? Raokert Daff, Enca Valley, Pennsyl: 
vania. 
FIRST EDITIONS OF THE SOUTHWEST Billy the Kid 
collection. Availabic Scuthwest Books, 3500 South 
bth Avcauc, Tucson, Arizona. 
TRUE WEST, 40 ISSUES. Truo West No, 23 through 
62, $35.00. B. H. Henning, P.O. Bos 723, Pleasanton, 
Texas. 
OLD WEST PHOTOS, STORIES—1902 cditicn, nid- 
Qaa217/, cutout picture Shien 
. Disrcond Bar, onc of most 
famous of all western saloons. 1963 cditicn, river 
boating, ghost towns, lost treasure, Prcviausly un: 
published material on Black Bart, t-c pcot-bandit. 
1964 cditicn, battles ond bottles in the Indian wars, 
tow Indians tracked ycllowjackets and made posca 
arrows, bull and bear fights. Supply limited tor 
thesa collector's items, Each editicn $1.10. Address 
Stasta Damborce, Box 1057, Proicct Citr, California. 
HANDBOOK FOR THE ALASKAN  Prosrcctor, b; 
Ernest. Wolff, just completed, 443 large pogcs. T6 
iNustrations, many photographs. Geology and Proc- 
tical Prespecting. Some Eauipment and Techniques 
add MM UNE in print. $5.00 plus 250 post- 
. Burnt. Raver 'oration and Deveicpment Co. 
Bor 217, Fart Collins, Colorado. emai nS 


TRUE WEST: NAME Your Necds, Reduced Holida; 
prices. Wylona’s, 1851 Haril Wav, San Jese, Cali- 
fornia 95125. —- CULMEN 
COMPLETE SET OF TRUE WEST ond Front'et Times. 
Fine to mint condition. $150.00. Le Roy Johnson, 621 
S. W. 139, Seattle, Washington 98168. 

SOEN WEALTH—Readers say Greatest. Treasu'e 
ook cser published. At your bookstore or se^ 
advertisement, page 55. 
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Books & Magazines 


WILL TRADE COMPLETE SET of True West for Colt 
Percussion Revolver. Model 1851 Navy in fine condi- 
tion, Rcpers, Route 1, Box 32A, San Fernando, Cali- 


fornia. 
Rare Coins & Stamps 


RARE SILVER DOLLARS: 1683-1684-1685-1879-1900-1901- 
1902 O Mint or 1880-1881 S mint Uncirculated, $3.00 
ca. New Catalcgue 50c. Schultz, Box 746, Salt Lake 
City, Utah 84110. 


CHOICE AMERICAN GOLD COINS FOR SALE. $5.00 
(i $25.00; $10.00 (m $35.00; $20.00 @ $60.00. Grant 
Morris: 1440 Canterbury Drive, Salt Lake City 8, 

ð e OE n RR RR RR 


FREE—SCARCE Polish Se-Tenant Block. Rarely seen. 
EXQUISITE APPROVALS, Adults only. Carol Stamps, 
2527 Lecbce, Pomona, California. 


TRADE ONE INDIAN arrowhead for cach U.S. pen- 
ny before 1909. 100 arrowheads for each $5.00 gold 
picce, all other old coins wanted. Trade list 25 
nt Norman Duncan, Box 34A, Pylesville, 
end. 

STAMP COLLECTORS—BARGAIN HUNTING? 200 
Different U.S. stamps, mostly commemoratives, '/) 
regular price. Send $3.00 for this exquisite selection 
to—Carol Stamps, 2527 Leebce, Pomona, California. 


Western Merchandise 


FANCY WESTERN SHIRT SNAPFASTENERS, 75 colors 
and kinds. Shirtmaking supplies. Free catalogue. 
Compau Company, Box 76055 G, Sanford Station, Los 
Angeles, California 90005. 


"PEARL SNAPS" for Western Wear. Free catalog. 
Beo Lce Company, Box 20464-TW, Dallas 20, Texas. 


Leathercraft 


TANNING, EIGHT FORMULAS and instructions $1.00. 
Rayson, Box 90, , Phoenix 5, Arizona. 


Fishing & Hunting 


SILENCERS: FOR RIFLE AND PISTOLS. Complete de- 
tails of construction and operation $1.00. Gunsco, 
B373V, Soquel, California. 


COLLAPSIBLE FARM-POND-FISH-TRAPS; — Animal 
traps. Postpoid. Freo Information, pictures. Shawnee, 


3934W Bueno Vista, Dallas 4, Texas. 
FREE... 


Catalog. 170 pages. Save on Reloading 
Equipment, Calls, Decoys, Archer, Fishing Tackle, 
Molds, Tools, Rod Blanks. FINNYSPORTS (TR), 
TOLEDO 14, OHIO. 


sale. Become o dealer. Complete instructions $).00. 
Mailtrade, BI7ITF, Capitola, California. 

JEEPS LOW AS $62.50—Autos—Boats—Many Others. 
Buy direct from Governmentl Send $1.00 for "How 
fo Buy in Your Stale” and ‘1965 pirecion Surplus 
Disposol, 2230- WB Wisconsin, Woshington, D.C. 20007. 
SURPLUS ARMY CARBINES $17.50. Pistols 


$12.50. 
Rifles $10.00. Catalog 25c, Armsco, Box 44-TF, Sonto 
Cruz, California. 


Real Estate 


CANADIAN VACATION LANDS: Full price $385.00. 
40 acres $10 month, Suitable cottage sites, hunting, 
fishing. inycstment, Free information. Land Corpora- 
fion, 768 W Bsthurst, Downsvicw, Ontario, Canada. 


GOVERNMENT LAND AVAILABLE IN MANY STATES. 
Some low as $1.00 acre! "Your Opportunities in Gov- 
ernment Lond" plus "Lond Opportunity Digest with 
current listings, send $1.00. Land Oispozol, Boa 
18177-WB. Indianapolis, Indiana 46218. 
PUBLIC LAND NOTICE: New Low. Alaska Heme- 
stcads 640 acres. No residence required. Wife also 
acres. Detailed information—$4.95. Clyde Lec, 
Mountain Vicw—FT, Oklahoma. 
40 ACRES WILDERNESS RETREAT in central Mirre- 
sota. Down payment $129.00. Monthly pavment $25.09. 
Tho full price is $325.00. J. E. Bush, Route No. 
Brainerd, Minnesota. 
GET IN ON THE SILVER 6COM! Silver prices up! 
Mines, closed for ycors. now re-apering. You can 
ct decded claims for $15.00 per acre while they 
811. Send 25c handling, details to: JONCC. WP.4, 
Box 5473 Terminal Annex, Denver, Colorado E2217. 
80 ACRES MEADOW LAND: sore timter. Free in- 
formation ond terms, Kevin K. Storm, Reste 4, Broi- 
nerd, Minnesota. 


> 


Business & Employment 
Opportunities 


AMAZING PROFITS FROM ordinary pecket change | 
coins and daily mail stamps. bree infsomatien, ! 
Write: Stamps and Coins, Bex 35354, Dest. TW, ! 
Houston, Texas 77035. i 
12.000 YEARLY. Easy Sperctirze Mail-O:gez Basiress, | 
Free details. Mailway, BI7IG. Capitola, Calfernis. | 
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dead in the hot, bright sun near poisoned 
cakes of salt. 

Jeffers’ comments were bitter. “Our 
range is a dust heap; our bunch grass 
is gone; cattle are dying, and there's 
nothing left but the trampled earth." 

Father was so lost in his thoughts on 
his circuit ride that he did not hear the 
quick thud of galloping hoofs along the 
dusty road until he saw the horsemen 
approach. As they rode abreast of him, 
they pulled in the reins on their horses. 
There were six riders; the one in front 
was Hankins. 

"Hello, Parson,” Hankins said. “We 
thought we’d meet you about here.” 

My father sat rigid in the saddle and 
said nothing. Hankins got down slowly 
off his horse, his action followed by 
his men. 

“This is a friendy greeting, Hopkins. 
We don't mean you no harm." 

My father remained still and Hankins 
told him, “We've caused you a heap of 
trouble, but it's all over now. We're 
aimin’ to join the church and change 
our ways. Want to shake hands?" 

The sheepman offered his hand and 
smiled. Father got down off his horse 
and held out his hand when suddenly 
there was a quick, hard thud and my 
father was lying unconscious in the dust 
of the road. 

Hankins said, “Let him have it, boys." 
Then laughing and swearing, they kicked 
and stomped my father's head into the 
ground with the heels of their boots. 

"He's dead," said Hankins. ‘‘Let’s go." 
They rode off quickly. 

. Hours later someone brought his bat- 
tered, bloody, unconscious body home to 
us. Father stayed in the hospital several 
weeks. When he was released, pale and 
thin, he called on officials in Baker. 
There was the question of prosecution. 

Jeffers urged Father to demand a 
trial of justice. Jim Hankins and his six 
sheepmen were tried for assault and 
battery with intent to kill. The men were 
jailed and faced a five-year sentence. 
While in jail, they pled for my father to 
Come REG them. Eventually, he paid them 
a call. 

They grew panicky over the possibility 
of a prison term and apologized for their 
evil ways. My father asked for a public 
npology to be printed in the newspaper. 
This was done, and the charges were 
droppe. 

My father’s parting words were that 
in the future he would talk to them in 
language that they could understand and 
that, if any one of them laid a hand on 
him, he would shoot him. Peace, after a 
fashion, came again to Eagle Valley. 


The Deserted New Yorks 
(Continucd from page 15) 


Springs home. “We even had a Sunday 
School! Naturally, we had occasional 
stabbings or shootings, but nothing too 
elaborate. About the most excitement I 
ever saw there was the day Jim Mc- 
Kinney rode through town. 

“I was on duty at the Manvel tele- 
graph office when 2 message came over 
the wire addressed to Deputy Sheriff 
Ed Bowers and stating, in effect, that 
Jim McKinney, noted California badman, 
had shot and killed two fellows at King- 
man, Arizona. When last seen, the mes- 
sage said, he had been headed our way, 
on horseback and heavily armed, and with 
$1,000 reward on his head. The miessage 
had been filed by Henry Lovin, sheriff 
of Mohave County, Arizona Territory. 

"I had seen McKinney scveral weeks 
previously when he had passed through 


Manvel fresh after killing two men in 
Kern County; and just as I finished tak- 
ing the message, I glanced out the sta- 
tion window and saw him riding past the 
depot with a rifle cradled in the crook 
of one arm and wearing a belt bristling 
with two six-shooters! 

"As I happened to know that Deputy 
Sheriff Bowers was at Rock Springs 
that day, I took it upon myself to send 
messages to Sheriff Lovin in Kingman, 
and Sheriff Rolphs, at San Bernardino, 
and soon as I could sneak out of the sta- 
tion without McKinney seeing me, 
spread the alarm. Meanwhile the mur- 
derer had replenished the food in his 
saddlebags and had ridden off toward. 


. Government Holes. 


"No one exhibited much eagerness to 
start in pursuit of McKinney and his 
portable arsenal, and two hours later— 
with the town still wrapped in a tizzy of 
excitement but otherwise inactive—there 
rode into our midst, in a special com- 
mandeered train, Arizona's Sheriff Lovin 
and a sixteen-man posse, including two 
Wallapai Indian trackers. Despite the 
fact that he had no legal authority in 
California, the Arizona sheriff strength- 
ened his forces by conscripting two Man- 
vel men—including me—and the bunch 
of us got horses and rode off in pursuit 
of the fugitive. 

“That same afternoon saw the arrival 
at Manvel of Sheriff Frudenthal, of Lin- 
coln County, Nevada. And before night- 
fall, Sheriff Rolphs, of San Bernardino 
County, made his appearance, the Cali- 
fornia lawman having traveled from San 
Bernardino to Goffs on the Santa Fe 
mail train, and from Goffs to Manvel in 
the cab of a commandeered locomotive 
dispatched over the branch line empty 
and at top speed. Still later came U. S. 
Marshal John Potts, of Kingman. 

"With the sheriffs’ posses of three 
states and Uncle Sam's minion all hot on 
his trail, the killer affected his escape 
by tricking a Manvel teamster into be- 
lieving that he was heading south toward 
the Providence Mountains. Thereupon, 
he turned north, hid his tracks by riding 
through a herd of cattle, and made his 
way past Silver Lake to Walker Pass." 

McKinney's freedom was of brief dura- 
tion, as only a short while later he was 
cornered in Bakersfield and slain in a 
gun battle with Kern County officers— 
one of whom was killed in the fight. 

*McKinney was a bad hombre," said 
Captain Gibson, “but Manvel owed him 
a debt of gratitude. He gave us some- 
thing to talk about for weeks after- 
ward!” 


MANVEL continued to be a busy and 
important center until construction 
of the San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt 
Lake Railroad in 1904 and '05. With the 
new linc passing directly through Las 
Vegas, the little railhead in the New 
York,Mountains found all her lucrative 
Nevada trade sacrificed to that place. 
With only a few California camps re- 
maining to lend a precarious support— 
and most of these hanging on the ropes— 
the little branch railroad hauled freight 
in steadily decreasing volume. As the 
railroad shriveled, Manvel followed suit; 
and with rail service ultimately discon- 
tinued altogether, the town on the moun- 
tain was left without further excuse for 
existence. E 
Manvel's ghost, on the day I visited it. 
was equally as thin and spectral as thet 
of its sister city over the ridge. A fe 
more cabins were standing, but of the 
camp’s one-time business district there 
remained only an extensive flat, seat- 
tered with debris—everything fron: 4 
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“I take you to head doctor!” 


printer’s imposing stone to kerosene 
lanterns and wagon bolsters. 

. Wandering over the old townsite, striv- 
ing to repopulate it in fancy with the 
teeming life it once knew, I found my- 
ie wondering woe of the town’s sev- 

remaining cabins had been t 

of Old Dick Diamond: ae 

A Negro, born into slavery, Dick had 

come to Manvel as a teamster in the mid- 
dle 1890s. Here he lived throughout the 
remaining years of the boom. After the 
excitement waned, the railroad pulled its 
tracks and everyone else but Dick Dia- 
mond moved to greener pastures. He had 
chosen to cling to his Manvel cabin. The 
last of the town’s original settlers, the 
aging man eked out a precarious living 
doing assessment work for various mines 
in the surrounding territory, and when 
he died in 1950, he was close to 100 
years of age. 
. Throughout all the years of Dick’s res- 
idence at Manvel there had hung on the 
wall of his cabin a faded lithograph of 
Abe Lincoln. Old Dick had been fiercely 
proud of that picture. He had shown it 
to every miner and cowpuncher who came 
that way, and carefully explained to all 
that Lincoln was the man who had set 
him free. 

Standing there in the one-time heart 
of Manvel, on that pleasant winter day 
In 1956, I ranged my eyes across wide, 
arid acres that rolled away to infinity, 
and lifted them to the wide. empty blue 
of the Mojave Desert sky. There wasn't 
a sound—not even a chirping bird—and 
not one visible movement. In all that 
wide, still land I might have been the 
only living, breathing creature. Ponder- 
ing that quietude, that complete alone- 
ness, ıt seemed to me that in the last 
forty-odd years that Old Dick Diamond 
had lived in his lonely little cabin, in 
this lonely little ghost town, he must 
kave known here a greater bounty of 
freedom and peace than his forebears 
hed known through all the preceding 
Eenerat:ons of man. 


Abandoned—1892 
(Continued from page 45) 


.* wiath. Chances of getting across this 


¢-2-7ff without being attacked by bandits 

indians were slim. That many ven- 

°.F 1 tins way is attested by the numer- 
-+ Tacy ulong this road. 


VAY OF the country’s well-known 


.l:cr& were at times stationed at 
25.275. General Arthur MacArthur was 
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one of these. He had a small son who 
was only four years old at the time, but 
young Douglas even then was inbued 
with “army tradition" and he was to 
follow in his father’s footsteps. 

General Hugh Milton, a former Under- 
secretary of War in the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, said the four-year-old Mac- 
Arthur diy bes into some bushes one day 
and, when he screamed, it brought out 
the entire garrison who were fearful of 
Indian attacks. What the boy had seen 
was a camel, one of many brought to the 
New Mexico-Arizona desert by Jefferson 
Davis, later President of the Confederacy. 
(It probably was the only time Mac- 
Arthur showed fear outwardly.) 

Reports’ say Douglas MacArthur was 
baptized at the backwoods outpost and 
that an Indian raid interrupted the 
ceremony. MacArthur told General Milton 
that he remembered trailing along with 
escort wagons when the family reported 
to Fort Selden. The experience was vivid, 
he noted, as MacArthur had a tendency 
to wander, thus upsetting his mother. 
Usually he was found riding in the 
wagons with the enlisted men. 

A few years ago two men from Las 
Cruces, Ignacio Guerra and Reuben Gon- 
zales, found a dozen old cannon balls 
while digging around the ruins of the 
fort. Experts from Fart Bliss, Texas, 
who were called in to investigate, found 
the balls had live second fuses and were 
highly dangerous, an astonishing fact 
since they had lain in the ground for 
almost a century. General MacArthur 
identified them as authentic. 


UMORS of hidden treasure have 

caused people to dig many holes at 
the bases of the crumbling walls. Per- 
haps the men who found the cannon balls 
were two of these treasure hunters. In 
a way, they did find a treasure, as the 
relics are historically very valuable. 

There is a story about a young man 
finding a treasure map drawn on sheep- 
skin. He claimed he found it on a “vega” 
of one of the porches of the barrncks. 
The map told of secreted wealth in a 
cave in the Caballo Mountains. This 
young man, the story goes, did find the 
treasure, but it brought him nothing but 
ill-luck, and possibly death. 

During the Civil War, both North and 
South held Fort Selden. General Sibley 
took it from Union soldiers in 1866 and 
held it for a short time. The Union sol- 
diers he defeated retreated to Fort Sum- 
ner, New Mexico. 

The Robledo brothers, who had a large 
trading post at the foot of a mountain 
range several miles from Selden, were 
forced to build a fort of their own be- 
cause of the many raids on their stores 
by Victorio’s warriors. Cook's Peak, 
named for the Cook massacre, is close by. 
Soldiers at Fort McRae used mirrors to 
flash heliograph messages to Fort Selden 
when danger of Apache Indian attacks 
seemed imminent. 

Up until 1915, Selden was in fair re- 
pair, with most of its walls intact, and 
its roofs in good condition. The fort was 
used in maneuvers by Fort Bliss soldiers 
at the beginning of World War I. 

The lute Harry H. Bailey, pioneer 
Mesilla Valley farmer tried to have the 
fort declared a State Monument when he 
purchased the property in 1926, but was 
unable to put over the project. 

Mr. Bailey made a study of the history 
of the post and in an article for the El 
Paso Times, November, 1949, he wrote: 

“The Government crected a telescope 
atop Fort Selden, and from there the 
only successful view of the constellation 


Business & Employment 
Opportunities 


FISHING, HUNTING, DIVING, exploring, and out- 
fitting business in progressive Central American coun- 
try for sale, This is the big chance for & man who 
wishes fo start at the top, with profit potential at 
the outset, to develop potential of a highly profit- 
able tourist business while living a life of outdoors 
adventure. Capital equipment includes yacht, river 
housebost, skiffs and motors and land safari equip- 
ment, Sales price is a bargain in the merc equip- 
ment. Company has prestige, established ənd oper- 
ated by famous writer, and clientele is of executive 
class. Reason for selling is that both partners have 
reached retirement age. Dept G, Western Publica- 
tions, Ine.. P.O. Box 3649, Austin, Texas 78704. 
WANT OIL WELL, Limestone Quarry or strip mino? 
Prospecting. charge. Minerals already found, Mark 
Whitlock, Geneseo, Ilinois. 


Indian Relics 


2 INDIAN WAR ARROWHEADS, Scalping Knife, Flint 
Thunderbird, Spearhead $4.00. Catalog Free. Arrow- 
head, Glenwood, A.kansas. 


INDIAN RELICS, relic books, arrowhead jewelry, 
agates, supplies. Circulars, 25c. Blackhawk, Umatilla, 
Ly | Ce ae a EE SID OLE e e SNC IES 
BUYING SELLING AND TRADING Indian arrow- 
hesds, spcars, Axes, Historic fron, Gorgets and 
Pottery. Ed Hyde, Rosemar Road, Parkersburg, West 
Virginia. 

RELICS, FLINT ARROWHEAD MAKING SECRET, an- 
cient illustrated metheds. Guaranteed, $1.00. Black- 
hawk. Umatilia, Oreqan. v 

PRIVATE COLLECTION. Columbia River Gempoints, 
120 sclected, perfect gempoints in two glass frames, 
$115. Antiquity guaranteed. Photo, 50c, Dick Shor- 
iran, Umatitta, Oreqon. v AUN 

SELLING 72,000 ANCIENT INDIAN RELICS, arrow- 
keads, secarteads, (lint knives, peace pipes both 
store and clay. Ancient skulls $25.00. Birdstones, Ban- 
nerstones, flint and stone Maces and Sceptres, boat- 
stones, gargets, gamo bolls, bell pestles, bird arrow- 
heads. List free, Lear's. Glenwood, Arkansas, 
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Let me know what you 
SELLING INDIAN RELICS, gempoinls, arrowheads, 
fine Nazi German, Japanesc, American War il col- 
lections. Rare items, Detailed list air mailed $1.00. 
Argus. O. Kelly, 403 East F Strect, Russellville, Arkan- 
sas. 
ANCIENT INDIAN POTTERY. Descriptive TY dae for 
$1.00, Refunded at first purchase over $10.00. Jerry 
Chitwood, 534 S. Lincoln, Bloomington, Indiana. 
INDIAN RELICS, ARROWHEADS and Spcarpoints, 
classified with locations. Send 50c for sample spear- 
oint and list. c/o B&K Specialties, P.O. Box 147, 
ardendale, Alabama. _ — ; 
INDIAN ARROWHEADS GENUINE ONES collected 
along the famous Rio Grande plains. Taking 100 at 
]5c each, 500 at 12c cach, 1,000 at 10c cach, prepaid. 
Cash with order. Oscar Cavazos, Jr.. 3010 Salinas 
Avdue, Laredo; Teras: i o re i 
GUN COVERS, SHIELDS, LANCES, Tomahawks, clubs, 
pipes, buffalo skulls, museum items. Catalog 50c. Re- 
fund first arder. Far West Trading Co., 4885 Monte- 
rey Road, San Jose, California. 
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and gemstones. Here are a few of the 300 or more 
you may be overlzok'ng while mining, prospecting or 
gem hunting: Uranium, vanadium, columbium, ton- 
talum, tungsten, nickel, cobalt, selenium, germanium, 
bismuth, platinu:n, Ecrytl:um, golden beryl, emeralds, 
etc Some minerals worth $1 to $2 a pound, othars 
$25 to $100 an cunce. Serie bcr;,lhum gems worth 
a feetune; get oct of the agate class into the big 
money; an emerald the sire cf your thumb mo, be 
worth $500 tu $10000 cr more. Learn how toa find, 
ident fy ond cash tn cn them, New simple system. 
Serd lor free copy “Overlooked Fortuncs'’—it may 
lead to knowledge which p:ay riae you rich. Dube's 
Research Laboratory, Box &&6, Dept, F, Truth or 
Consequences New Mexico. 

FOUR "WILL" FORMS (Finest Quality) and “4A 
Page Booklet by Lawycr''—$1.00 complete. NATION- 
AL, Box 48313-TV/, Los Anqe!es 43, California. 


FIND COINS. SOUVENIRS, MINERALS, treasure. 
even underwater, Finest transistor locators, nine 
made!s, Valuable infsrmation and details, 25. 


IGWTT, Williamsburg, New Mexico. 


AUTHENTIC INDIAN SONGS AND DANCES on 
Phonograph Records—Catsloqua on request from 
Canyon Records, 834 N, 7th Avenue, Phoenix 2, Ari- 
zona. 
AMERICAN INDIAN COLOR SLIDES. Superb museur: 
specimens covering arc-ez!2gy ond cthnoicgqy of 
Western Hemispkc:e, Excelient for teachers, col- 
lectors, artists, Free list. American Indian. Museum, 
3753 Broadway, New York 32, New York. — —  — 
DRUG SUNDRIES, Complete linc of rubber goods. 
rar Gnaly leg ear ae Ail ag s Your 
c cataloq. era armacal Supply, Inc. 
D E Western Avenue, Suite 110, Chicago 45, 
ts 1$. 
JESSE JAMES" hometown voivenir. Send $1.00; Jens. 
Bor 178-TW, Lathrop, Missouri. — ^ 
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Miscellaneous 


GOLD AND SILVER INDICATORS—Also Mexican 
Dip Needle, Jacob Rod, Hall Instrument, Spanish 
Rod end other instruments. For information send 
10 cenis to CLARENCE STADTER, P.O. Box 51, 
Plant City, Florida. 


NEW SUPERSENSITIVE TRANSISTOR locators detect 
buried gold, silver, coins. Kiis, assembled models. 
$19.95 .up. Underwater models’ available. See our 
display ad in this magazine. Rclco-A-17, Box 10543, 
Houston 18, Texas. 


PLACER GOLD, $2.00. Pocket gold, $2.00. Gold dust, 
$1.00. Attractively displayed. Moneyback guarantee. 
Lester Lea, Box 1125, Mf. Shasta, California. 


PROSPECTORS—TREASURE HUNTERSI Metal Detec- 
tor $3.00 sold WORLD WIDE on MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE. Will locate metal many fect under- 
ground. Weight 8 ounces. Users have traced under- 
ground veins, located covered mine shafts, located 
ireasure articles, old Spanish graves, etc. Complete 
instructions. Send cash, M.O. or check—we n post- 
age or c.o.d. PLASTINO MFG, CO., 6907 W. 12th, 
Denver 15, Colorado. 


BUILD YOUR OWN SLUICE BOX. Complcte draw- 
ings. Send $2.00. No COD. R. KING, Rt. 2, Box 560, 
Cheyenne, Wyoming. 

“LOSE 45 POUNDSI'"—No drugs, exercises 
Guaronteed Plan $1.00. GLICK. Box 349-Y, 
Fasadene, CAbfemia — -n en 
GENUINE ENGLISH CHAMOIS only $2.98 each 
three for $8.75 postpaid. Large heavy 26x36. Oil 


hunger! 
South 


tanned, In pol ags. Dozen lot prices on request. 
a Hil o., 1254 Gardenia, Houston, Texas 


“SOURDOUGH recipe. Delicious chuckwagon bis- 


cuits, hot cakes, donuts. $1.00. 

“CHUCKWAGON BAR.B-Q'' recipes, sauces, beans, 
etc. Favorites with Sourdough. $1.00. Box 111, Brush 
Prairie, Washington. 

BEERS, PEACH BRANDY, WINES—Strongest Formu- 
las, (Complete Brew Supplies: Hydrometers, 
Presses, Crushers), Research Enterprises, 29-F7T Samo- 
sct Rood, Woburn, Massachusetts. 


WANT GREATEST CASH Cro 
Wrilo Ginseng, Asheville 26, 


working for you? 
orth Carolina. 


Two Yeor Warranty. Free literature. GOLDAK, Dept. 
G-2, 1544 W. Glenooks, Glendale, California 91201. 
“WINEMAKING,” “BEER, ALE.” Strongest methods. 
illustrated, $2.20. (Supplies, Hydrometer Headaquar- 
ters.) Eaton Company, 543-R, Hopland. Californie. 
BEAUTIFUL, NATURAL COLOR PRINTS of Charles 
M. Russcll's Masterpieces, suitable for framing. 50c 
coch. Over 100 subjects. Send 10c for list and sample 
reproduction. Strobeck, Box 62, Scal Rock, Oregon. 


50 FRONTIER RECIPES. formulas. remedics used bc- 
Dis 1867, authentic, $1.00. Mickey, Bor M, Ottowo, 
ansas, 


MILITARY ANTIQUES, illusteated catalogue 
Sz, Jacobsen's Military Antiques, 60 Monor Road, 
Staten Island, New York 10310. 


“SIX WILL FORMS" plus “Information by Lawyer," 
$1.00. Brugenhcimer Publishers, Box 159-WQ7, Lering- 
ton: Masiachus tie e 
U.S. TREASURE MAP. Buried treosurc, gems caches, 
lost mines. Over 450 verilicd locoticns 48 states. 
30°'s60"*, $3.00 ppd. Borders Co., Box 4945-F, Tucson, 
Aritono. | ita gis, ita heat ee ee NA 
NEW, EXCITING “Instant Spanish" climinates 899, 
rammor, Frco sample lesson. Roy, River Route, 
Dept. B-20, Kingman, Arizona 86401. i 
HOW—WHEN—WHY Claiming horses win. Send $5.00 
for complete details ond big prcfits with cloim- 
ers. T. J. Gorman, 3250 Euclid Avenze, Cleveland, 
Ohio MIB. i ed ed ae cape LE. 
DELICIOUS COWBOY STEW and ^omemode chili. 
Recipe $1.00. Barter, 4945 Carroll Lane, Corpus 
Chrisli, Teros. 


MAKE YOUR OWN METAL DETECTOR FOR 25-. Free 
information, Historical —County—Topog:rap^hic—Ac-iol 
Photo maps of all Western States. Kid^op Soles, 
Menard, Teras. 
TEXAS RANCH RECIPES—Ewclusive collection cem- 
piled over 30 ycors By a Teras veterinarian—in- 
cludes: MEXICAN FIXE S. $2.0. Bilco, Bex 42243. 


Houston, Teras 7700. —Ó 

THE PROSPECTORS CLUB—Dedicated to tke cx. 
change of idees and informaticn leading to recev- 
ery of lost or hidden treasures, relics artifacts. 
For free information write A. T. Evens, 1491 Glez. 
wood, Odessa, Teras. 


large 


OREGON GHOST TOWN & Treasure Map $2.00. 
Grant W., James, 2835 N. E. 19th, Portlard, O-egon. 
COUNTRY STORE CATALOG, 25c. Bargeirs aaloe! 
Fox's, Box 914-TW, Memphis. Terr ike T IS 
GOLD, TREASURE, COIN Locater £2.00 Coxpletc. 
Guaranteed. Treasures—t6, Ashland, Oregon. aiai 
"FREE" SOURDOUGH Recipes, from the "Gie 
West." Send 25c cover handling and railing. Bzx 
174. Battleground, Washington. 

IROQUOIS FALSE FACES & other Traditicnol Crafts. 
beds 10c. Guy Spittal, RR No. 2 Otseeken. Sis 


Nations Reserve. Ontario, nada. 
a a —À 
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of Venus was made in 1878. It was here, 
also, that Lt. Thomas Moran flashed 
the first heliograph message with a 
mirror—to Old Baldy, the mountain close 
to the Mescalero Apaches. From there 
the messages were relayed to Cook's 
Peak, and thence to Mount Franklin and 
Fort Bliss, Texas." 

In 1963 the New Mexico legislature 
did make the Fort a State Monument but 
failed to appropriate funds for its main- 
tenance and restoration. This error Dona 
Ana County Historical Society is now 
trying to rectify. 


Parcel Post Bank 
(Continucd from page 43) 


hands full of splinters from the cinders 
along the track. (Incidentally, when he 
died some fifty-odd years later, he still 
had some of the little black thread-like 
slivers in his hands.) 


TWO WEEKS later W. H. was riding 
the same train home and bringing a 
bank building with him. He went up to 
the conductor, showed him his hands, 
and in all seriousness, said, “If you 
won’t slow this train down enough so 
that a fellow can get off without getting 
hurt, I am going on to Denver with you.” 
The conductor assured him, “Oh, don’t 
you worry about that. Some s-o-b has 
ordered a whole brickyard full of bricks 
and we have to unload them right here!” 
You might say the action hit the post 
office like too many tons of bricks. Wash- 
ington first heard of it when the Star 
Route carrier, who was required to re- 
port all mail not delivered within a week 
of its arrival, admitted that he had 
mounds of undelivered parcel post on 
hand for the bank at Vernal. Extra wag- 
ons were added to the Star Route and the 
mail handlers all had aching backs, but 
the mail—every last brick of it, went 
through! 

William Gillman and son Horace, along 
with Johnnie Rasmussen and his son 
Ralph, with the help of a few other 
freighters, hauled all the bricks from 
Watson to Vernal by team. En route to 
Watson they traveled as far as Alhandra, 
crossing Green River by ferry boat the 
first day, and there they stayed their 
first night. The next day, they went to 
Kennedy's Hole and the third day to 
White River. The fourth day they arrived 
in Watson in time to unload the bricks. 
Returning was much slower because of 
the heavy load. 

Two wagons always traveled together 
because the hills were so steep that now 
and then they had to double up and take 
the team from one wagon and hook two 
teams on the other, in order to pull the 
load up the hills. Sometimes it stormed 
and the mud was so deep that it made 
travel even more difficult. The men did 
their own cooking over the campfire and 
slept on the hard ground at night. Wages 
were very low and they received 80c per 
hundred for hauling the bricks. Picture 
the triumphal procession, when the bricks 
arrived in Vernal, marking a local vic- 
tory over the Federal Government. 

Eddie Young was postmaster in Ver- 
nul at this time. W. H. went to him and 
told him that he was expecting quite a 
lot of parcel post, and asked if it could 
be delivered at the site of the new bank 
building. (Eddie Young was quite short 
and a kind of pompous little man.) 

He said, no, that would be against the 
postal regulations; all mail had to go 
through the post office and then the 
person expecting it had to come and get 
it. 


Several days and quite a few loads of 
bricks later, Eddie came down to the 
bank corner and practically begged them 
to let him unload the bricks right there. 
The post office was piled high with the 
Parcel Post Bank. 

Uncle Sam evidently hurried up and 
changed his postal regulations so that a 
nightmarish thing like that could never 
happen again. From then on, it was 
against the law to mail to one person 
more than 200 pounds on the same day! 


Truly Western 
(Continued from page 4) 


be amazingly accurate according to Gran- 
dad who was there working with Jack 
Holt when he was killed. Grandad (Doc 
Scurlock) and Jack Holt were working 
together as line riders for John Chisum. 
The two of them were out riding line 
when suddenly, as they approached a 
canyon, they were surprised by approxi- 
mately five Indians (Grandad said there 
were five to seven altogether). Almost 
immediately Holt was killed, as were both 
the horses. Grandad hid among the rocks 
and exchanged shots with them most of 
the evening. As the evening wore on, it 
became evident that he was getting lower 
and lower on ammunition. He decided to 
let up on the shooting, not knowing how 
long he would be able to hold out against 
them. When he did quit shooting and the 
atmosphere grew quiet, the Indian chief 
came forward (thinking he was out of 
ammunition) and Grandad stood up 
quickly and shot him. At this, the rest of 
the Indians began to yelp like a pack of 
coyotes and took for cover. 

He waited for night and safety before 
he walked twenty miles for help. When he 
returned with help they found the dead 
chief gone. Holt's body was still there, 
however, and they were amazed that he 
had not been scalped but Grandad and his 
companions were shocked to find that his 
right arm had been removed at the elbow. 
They wondered at this and could not 
imagine why the Indians had done this. 
—Joe Buckbee, 3710 Lake Austin Boule- 
vard, Austin, Texas. 


Butch Cassidy 

Dear Sirs: 

I am not a subscriber to your magazines 
but I get them at the newsstand and I 
feel obligated to write you and finish 
the life story of Butch Cassidy. . 

He was back in Lander, Wyoming, in 
October of 1912. Some of his friends on 
the Wind River Reservation packed him 
up into the Bull Lake country to some of 
his caches he had made in the early 1900s. 
As far as I know he put in the rest of 
his time in Star Valley. The same fellow 
that escorted Butch in 1912 returned in 
either '34 or '35 with a man who was 
supposed to be a mining engineer from 
Idaho, to my ranch at DuBois. They 
wanted about five head of horses to pack 
into Dinwoody Creek (they said to look 
over some claims). I didn't have the 
horses to spare, so they went on. Then 
the news came out that Butch Cassidy had 
died of cancer in Los Angeles in 1937. | 

I had four uncles that put in their 
whole life in Wyoming. Uncle Rufus was 
foreman for the old Swan Land and Cattle 
Company from 1870 until he died in 1892. 
Uncles Dan and George Rhoades came out 
and went to punching cows in 1880. Uncte 
Jerome was in Fort Laramie in 1853 as 
a government scout and had less than a 
month to finish his Tomi EDT enlistment 
when the Indians trapped him and sealped 
him in the hills west of Chugwater. It wa; 
in revenge for four Indians who had beer: 
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killed by some Southern cowboys who had 
come up with a herd of cattle. All four 
of my uncles knew and worked with Tom 
Horn different summers.—L. O. Mc- 
Michael, 6030 Sonoma Highway, Santa 
Rosa, California. 


Billy Grounds 
Dear Joe: 

I noted with interest the mention of 
Bily Grounds in the Truly Western sec- 
tion of TRUE WEST, June, 1963 issue. 
Mr. Weldon and Mr. Swim commented 
about Billy Grounds. The name of 
Grounds was his alias. To be specific he 
was born November 26, 1862. He was 
the youngest of his family, with excep- 
tion of a half-brother and half-sister by 
his mother's second marriage. 

It might be said he was from an old 
Texas family, for his ancestors on his 
father’s side were among Stephen I. 
Austin’s “Old 300" colonists. His father, 
however, was born in St. Louis, Missouri 
in 1817. He came to Texas during the 
Mexican war. He had been honorably dis- 
charged in San Antonio in 1847, and had 
been wounded in combat duty, and his 
wife received $8.00 per month which was 
the amount of his pension, after he died. 

During the Civil War Grounds’ father 
took a neutral position, and being sus- 

ected of being partial to the North had 
een ambushed and killed. Alias Grounds’ 
mother married an Indian fighter who 
was a Captain in the Texas Rangers. He 
had lost an eye fighting Indians on the 
frontier. The Ranger Captain had a 
wife and several children of his own, and 
had two children by Grounds’ mother. 
There was a discord in the family and 
the Ranger returned to his own brood, 
so it is said. 

Alias Grounds had heard of Billy the 
Kid and was inspired by this young man. 
He was determined to go to New Mexico. 
After the Mexican War, Grounds’ father 
became a horse trader, and dealt in 
horses up until he was killed. Grounds, 
who was westward bound, was a fine 
hand with horses, and took after his 
father in this way. Billy Grounds told 
his mother he wanted to go west and 
look for gold, but his elder brother knew 
different. Grounds was always referred 
to as “Buddy” by his family, and later 
his nephews and nieces referred to him 
as “Uncle Buddy.” At any rate he was 
very attached to his family but the call 
of adventure seemed to win out. 

He left on his 19th birthday in Novem- 
ber, 1881, mounted on a sturdy Texas 
cowpony. He kissed his mother farewell 
and bade his brothers and sisters good- 
bye. It was early morning, and the sun 
lit up the broad horizon from the east. 
Buddy rode to the top of a hill, turned 
his horse around, and sadly waved his 
cowboy hat to his family in a last final 
goodbye, then disappeared over the brow 
of the hill. After he left, he wrote home 
to his mother regularly, and signed off 
br drawing a line around the fingers of 
his left hand. 

In his last letter he said he had found 
a treasure while looking for gold, and 
that his family would never be in need 
zzain. He was obviously referring to the 
izeleton Canyon incident. This so-called 
treasure was pin-painted with a map 
catefully drawn and described in sur- 
+; crs’ language as to where the treasure 
Ud be located. 

A: to the death of Billy Grounds, there 
242 hen tome speculation that the sher- 

‘t vho shot him may have had certain 
L'*v63, to end his life with a shotgun 
-itt £o abruptly. These speculations may 
ave resulted because the lawman soon 
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after became a man of means. Of course, 
a lawman is entitled to a treasure map, 
and in that day and time they all hau 
the mining fever. One who got away 
made it back to Texas and related the 
incident. 

The lawman, it seems, came to ques- 
tion Grounds and his two partners over 
the murder of a mining engineer. The 
informer who made it back to Texas, 
who made a rear exit out of the house 
they were in, stated they were packed up 
to leave and were discussing payment of 
$40 which they were indebted to some- 
one, when a knock came on the door. A 
voice in Mexican asked if they had any 
coffee. Grounds opened the door and was 
shot in the face. 

According to Grounds' nephew, he was 
killed in 1882. To add to a mother’s sad- 
ness, an older son came to Silver City, 
New Mexico, and while seated on the 
steps of the courthouse was shot and 
killed March, 1883, having been mistaken 
for someone else.—Allen Erwin, 13-071 
Deodar Avenue, Desert Hot Springs, 
California. 


The Superstitions 
Dear Joe: 

I have only been acquainted with your 
magazine a few months but I have read 
every copy since. My son, who is twenty- 
one, and I made a trip to the Supersti- 
tions in March, 1963. We figured to enter 
from the southeast. The afternoon before 
going in, we decided to take a quick look 
at Geronimo's Cave. It started snowing 
so we just stayed the night. 

We learned a good lesson—take what 
is needed for a camp. All we had were 
the clothes on our backs. Now the 
strange part was—about the middle of 
the night, we started to see some lights. 
They couldn't have been too far away 
because fog had set in and light snow 
was falling. We had some binoculars and 
with the use of them it seemed as if 
these lights were flares and there were 
people in a sort of parade. The fog would 
clear at times and we could get a little 
better view. They seemed to have wagons 
or carts. I know this sounds screwy but 
we took turns with the glasses. This took 
place on a level with the cave. We de- 
termined this by sighting over a board 
we found. 

Have any of your readers ever men- 
tioned a trail in one of the canyons 
marked by mule shoes? We found a cou- 
ple—they were really hard to locate. All 
told, they led us a pretty good distance. 
We are making plans to return this year. 
—Charles Needham, 2250 D Street, Lin- 
coln, Nebraska. 


Kedinchin 


Dear Pat: 

I was interested in the article "Kedin- 
chin" by Eve Ball in the August TRUE 
WEST which tells of the murder of Don 
McLane in New Mexico. I knew Don Mc- 
Lane before he went there. Their ranch 
was some four or five miles below 
Leaday in Concho County. We both be- 
longed to the Leaday, Texas, WOW 
Lodge. I assisted with the funeral serv- 
ices when his body was returned for 
burial. Roy nipped the body to Ballin- 
ger and J. D. Johnson and L. L. Moore, 

rother lodge members, transported the 
remains from Ballinger to Leaday in a 
horse-drawn hack. 

My recollection of the case differs 
slightly from the version of the author. 
I was not in New Mexico, but remember 
only what I was told by Roy McLune. 
Roy returned to Concho County u few 
years after Don’s death and built u house 


Miscellaneous 


CAN RECOVER REBER DOVE'S Fortune. Need part- 
ner in Mississippi to operate machinery. Write Box 
627, Coleman, Texas. 


NATURAL PLACER GOLD, 
[ou choice $45 troy ounce. : 
atisfaction guaranteed. Marc  Bielenberg, 
Montana. 

GOLDEN MEAL WORMS 300—$1.00, 1,000—$3.00, 
postage piia. Hank Neumann, Route 1, Box 3NL, San 
Antonio, Teras. 

CROW INDIAN and Custer Battle Field Color Stides. 
20 slides of the Indians in full dress, camp and 
dance. $1.00 set of 4 slides. Eight slidas of the Bat- 
tle Field. All 7 sets for $5.00. No COD please. Dewey 
Studio, 725 E. 7th Strect, Sheridan, Wyoming. 


FIREWORKS, EXPLOSIVES FORMULAS and supplies 
catalog, 25c. Mailmart, 817ITF, Capitola, California. 


SO WINE, BEER RECIPES. Illustrated manual $1.00 
Dominae, Box 584-W, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


GHOST TOWN TREASURES, Odd mining, ranching, 
railroad, auto items, books, desert glass, bottles. 
Your choice: small purple paste jar, Finding Placor 
Gold booklet or necklace with polished native Cali- 
fornia gem stone $1.00 each, (rec folder, history 
points of interest, map with each order. Roberta's 
Desert Shop in Garlock ghost town, P.O. Box C, 
Randsberg, Caliform's 93554. 

POCKET ADDRESS STAMPER tar return address an 
letters, checks, etc. 3 line imprint, Order one stamp- 
er for cach memtcr of family. Give full address. 
$1.15 postesid. L. W. Aufdenberg, P.O. Box 269, 
Phoca, Arnzora ESONI. 

SENSATIONAL FLAN to cash in on your ideas, Dc- 
an fice: SIBH, Box 2025, Long Island City, New 
e° @e 


WANTED—OLO MINING Stocks. Nancy Peterson, 60S 
Willew Glea Wy., San Jose 25, California. 


ACCUMULATE GOLD, MINERALS, Gemstones with- 
cuf effortl Free inforination, Payday, Box 1250, Mo- 
desta, California. — — 

SINUS SUFFERERS: Try our proven method. No 
drugs. Send $3.00 to: HILGARD'S, P.O. Box 117, 
H:q*lands, Texas 77562. 

INDIAN AND FRONTIERSMENS Strike a Light out- 
fit. "Fire. Without Matches.” Kit includes: Flint- 
ateel-tinder-insteuctions. $1.00 postpaid. Far West 
Trading Co., 4885 Monterey Road, San Jose, Cali- 
ornia. 

CHROME RESTORER STICK sweeps away rust, tar- 
nish, tar in seconds, karmlessly. Will restore shiny 
appearance. $1.15 postpaid. L. W. Aufdemberg, P.O. 
Box 269, Phoenix, Arizona 65001. 


JOIN US IN TRAVELING through Arizona's ghost 
towns and outlaw hideouts of the old West. Hunt 
for sun-colored glass, Indian relics, gemstones or 
lost treasures while vacationing in the sun. Write for 
more information. Mr. & Mrs. Willard Mayficld, P.O. 
Bor 251, Tombstone, Arizona 85538. 


HIGH GRADE SILVER ORE. Sample guaranteed to 
assay 150 to 400 or. or morc per ton. $1.00. Box 44, 
Northport, Weshington. 

BALDING, RECEDING HAIR, stop worthless expen- 
sive treatments. Don't be bald, save your looks. Get 
this certified proven method that saved hair for 17 
years. Positively nothing else to buy. Money back 
dunram E Send $3 nowl FPD Co., Box 1124, Canoqa 
Park, California. 

MECHANICS ASSORTMENT, 200 
aliko. $1.95 postpaid. OVERLAND'S, 
lowa. 

SELF-ANALYSIS BOOK $1.00. Send fer free cataloquo 
on self-improvement books, V, Jcnes, Box 68), Man- 
chester, New Hampshire. 


BUILD A BEAUTIFUL Sundial for your garden or 
backyard. Plans, $1. Max King, Dept. FT, Queen City, 
Missouri. 

BODIGARO. THE ULTIMATE WEAPON for self de- 
fense, Liquid spray formula in palm sizo plastic 
squecze bottle wards ofi thieves, muqgcrs, vicious 
animals, ete., by temporary blinding. $1.95 per bot- 
tle. Guaranteed, E. Jo^ntcn Association, 2224 Micklo 
Avenue, Brons 69, New York. 


FOR SALE. IRON RANCH Relics, single spurs. $1.50 
smell. $2.50 medium. Old Keys, $1.50 and $2.50'each. 
Branding trons, $4.00 cach. Include postage. Guar- 
MMEES old. Joe M. Gish, P.O. Bea 1587, McAllen, 
eras. 
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NEW CATALOGUE UNUSUAL items used in Hyp- 
nosis. 10c coin. Daisy Nicheil-H, 437 Federal Street, 
Bend, Oregon 97701. 
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on the McLane property. He says that 
their supposition was that while riding 
over some of the range of the Felis Cat- 
tle Company, Don came upon the carcass 
of a freshly killed beef. Presumably Don 
had dismounted and was inspecting the 
carcass when killed. The Indian either 
saw or heard him approaching and hid in 
a clump of brush nearby. An expended 
rifle shell was found there and they sup- 
posed the shot was fired from there. 
Don's body was lying near the carcass 
when found. There was a light snow on 
the ground and they could discern Don's 
boot tracks from the’ moccasin tracks of 
the Indian. 

As I recall further, the posse located 
and killed the Indian before they found 
his squaw. He was wearing a pair of 
moccasins made of fresh rawhide, not 
from the animal Don had surprised him 
in the act of butchering, but from an- 
other he had slain along the way. When 
they found his squaw her fect were bleed- 
ing and she had no moccasins. She told 
the Indian interpreter that she had 
stolen away from him during the pre- 
vious night. She had reached the point 
where she could not travel anymore and 
she feared that he would kill her. 

There were two families of the McLane 
boys. Roy and Earl belonged to the first 
sct; Don and a pair of twins to the 
second. Old man McLane was a can- 
tankcrous old Scotchman who was always 
mad at cverybody, including himself. I 
don't know why one of the boys didn't 
kill him. 

He had been ill for some time and the 
night he died, I was due to sit up with 
him as was the custom. I was to meet 
my co-sitter at the McLane crossing on 
the Colorado. I feared I was late and 
was riding pretty fnst to make my ap- 
pointment, The roud I was traveling was 
nothing more thun a trail which dodged 
back and forth around clusters of catclaw 
bushes und mesquite trees. A nester who 
had recently bought a piece of the Day 
land had fenced his property. The 
sirnight fence line jutted out into the 
road now and then. It was pretty dark 
and ] hit that fence which almost cut off 
my left leg just above the ankle. My 
horse fell and threw ine off. He was cut 
almost into ribbons, but he went teur- 
ing off through the brush. Fortunately, 
I was close enough to the meeting place 
thut my partner heard me calling to him. 

He cume to me and then went to the 
Creswell farm and borrowed a horse and 
buggy and took me home. They hauled 
me to Valera the next day and put me 
on n train for Coleman. The doctor took 
God knows how many stitches to sew the 
tendons and nerves and arteries back to- 
gether. I've still got a deep scar us a 
reminder. It wouldn't have been zo bad 
if I had been wearing boots. Since I ex- 
pected to be on my fect part of the night 
and inside all night, I had put on a pair 
of shoes and had nothing to protect my 
leg.—Walter Gann, 31662 Scenic Drive, 
South Laguna, California. 


Gentlemen: 

I have been an interested reader of 
TRUE WEST for a long time, and en- 
joy it very much. 

I never once thought I'd ever see the 
story of "Kedinchir" in print. 

When he killed Don McLane, my moth- 
er and I were living four miles north 
of Alamogordo, New Mexico, on a home- 
stead and I was going to school in 
Alamogordo. . 

The story as I remember it is exactly 
as written up hy Eve Ball, with the ex- 
ception of where she says, "They 
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brought Kedinchin's body back to Mes- 
calero.” He was taken back to the reser- 
vation, but not before the body had been 
laid out in a funeral home on exhibition. 

I, with a group of school children, 
went to tne funeral home and saw him, 
laid out on a table, bare to the waist, 
and his torso riddled with bullet holes. 

This was the first time I'd ever seen 
a corpse, and to see that of an Apache 
Indian, and one who had been shot, made 
quite an impression on me. 

His wife was sitting huddled on the 
edge of the boardwalk, looking neither 
right nor left. A very pitiful sight and I 
wondered what would become of her. We 
were told she had very keen hearing, 
though one of her ears was gone, and 
that was why he took her with him—as 
he couldn't hear too well. 

My mother, brother and I went from 
San Antonio to Alamogordo by wagon 
(I had my 10th birthday en route). 

My brother went to work in the ma- 
chine shops there but they had a strike 
which closed up the shops and they 
were moved from there, so my brother 
had to leave, also, to make a living for 
himself and us. 

We stayed there six years, until the 
claim was "proved up." This was our 
second claim, for the first was jumped 
and we had to re-locate. Our homestead 
was on top of the grade north of Ala- 
mogordo. 

We left there, my mother and I, by 
wagon in September, 1908, and finally 
reached El Paso days later than we 
Should have, because one of our horses 
would balk and then the other would 
join in and it seemed to me I spent most 
of my time getting them started again. 

We finally left El Paso on horseback 
und made the ride to Fayetteville, Ar- 
kansas, reaching there the latter part of 
January, 1909. It was quite a trip and a 
story in itself. 

My brother was working in the ma- 
chine shops at Davenport, Iowa, at that 
time. He is now Lt. Comdr. J. B. Well- 
man, USN, (Ret.) at Harlingen, Texas. 

It was certainly a thrill to read the 
story of the Apache who killed the ten- 
derfoot and was himself hunted down by 
the Mescalero Indian Police and shot.— 
Mrs. J. B. Belin, 1719 Eighth Street, 
Brownwood, Texas. 


The Element of Chance 
Dear Joe: 

I like your treasure hunting specials. 
Fellows like Ted Tucker, Art McKee, 
Ed Snow and Milton Rose have found 
treasure. Many other finds have never 
been reported. Doesn't it get you 
a little? You eat your heart out; you 
get aggravated; you’re jealous. Not 
jealous of those who found it, but be- 
cause you wish it had been you. Anyone 
who finds treasure well deserves it. 

You say to yourself that vou've read 
all there is to read on the subject. I 
have all the literature and maps there 
are to be had. I have diving rear, a metal 
locater ard a head full of information. 

go hunting and spend hours, days. 
weeks and months. I come home empty- 
handed. 

Yet. children playing on a beach can 
dig*up doubloons and pieces of eight lil: 
it was nothing. À skin diver untangles 
a fisherman's line, and comes across a 
sunken ship. A family vacationing in 
the West can stumble on gold nuggets. 
It's enough to drive you mad. For you, 
with all your knowledge, books, man: 
clues and equipment, can't find a thing. 
Why? Only the Lord knows. 

Just think of all the things you would 


be able to do if you were lucky enough 
to find a lost mine, the chest of Black- 
beard, or a sunken galleon of Vigo Bay. 
Any treasure at all would do. I've 
searched for treasure more times than 
I care to count, and though I have never 
found a thing, I'll be back hunting 
again. 

We all know that the odds are against 
us, and why we keep looking for that 
Pot of Gold no one will ever know.— 
Charles M. Albano, 208 4th Avenue, 
Avon, New Jersey. 


Old-Time Cowboys 

Dear Editor: 

. I am proud of the pictures of the old- 
timers of Lipscomb County, Texas, as I 
worked with most of them and for Hiram 
Black and Alex Young. 

I was raised in Burnet County with the 
"four Blacks and Bartons," as you call 
them. I went to school with the younger 
ones of them. 

They were raised in the old South Ga- 
briel settlement before they moved it to 
Bertram on the railroad. We went to 
school at old South Gabriel rock house, 
some three miles south of Bertram. 

You mentioned Hiram Black's wife as 
running the ranch after he died. She 
was as good a cowhand as Hiram was 
and one of the best riders I ever saw on 
a horse. 

As you say, those old boys were tough 
when they needed to be. Still, if you were 
a friend they would go all the way for 
you. I had a picture of those old boys but 
not as good as this one so I prize this 
one.—George Lightfoot, Route 2, O'Don- 
nell, Texas. 


Bloomer Girls 
Dear Joe: 

Reading about the Bloomer Girls in the 
April, 1964 TRUE WEST took me back 
a number of years when I was a boy of 
about twelve. I was visiting my cozsin in 
Waverly, Kansas, for part of the sum- 
mer school vacation. Now Waverly had 
an above average ball team and it was 
announced that they were to play a game 
of baseball with a visiting team known 
as the Bloomer Girls. 

Of course, we went to the game, and 
so did about all the town folks. It was 
lots of fun to see those girls try to play 
Fall with a good team of men. Most of 
them were afraid of the ball but they 
had one player who covered most of the 
field from short stop, second and third 
bases and center field. 

Before the game was over we found 
out this one player was a man. It was a 
good game and the box office was well 
satisfied. Of course, the local team wen. 
—Clifford B. Smith, 3826 Merivale Ave- 
nue, San Diego, California. 
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THE BEST OF 
TRUE WEST 


SS erases #1) PUBLISHED BY JULIAN MESSNER, INC., NEW YORK 
ora meee | 

eae eue aa We've finally done what you folks have asked us to 

wane © qustel do f lected th di ies f 
Fey BOE o tor years—selected the outstanding stories trom 
a the practically unobtainable first issues of TRUE 
NES and put them together in a HARDBACK 

ook ... 


IMPORTANT! THESE STORIES ARE NOT REPRINTED IN OLD WEST 


Look at this great review from Dr. Daniel A. Poling of the CHRISTIAN HERALD, New York: “Any reader 
interested in authentic, thrilling stories of the West will be enthralled by this volume. Western born himself, 
this reviewer beginning with “The Dead Woman” missed an important evening engagement before he was 
able to get his nose out of the book. Be properly warned by his experience." 


Captured in these true tales is the triumph and tragedy of white man and red man, of prospector and 
pioneer. Here are the stories that range from a report of prospecting hysteria (a man finds $85,000,000 in 
silver) to a chilling account of a bewitched Navajo Medicine Woman; from long-secret details of outlaw haunts 
to a classic saga of three bad "Injuns," all horse thieves, as told by a grandson of one of them! There are bio- 
graphical sketches of the indomitable Red Cloud, historian Francis Parkman, cattle rustler Nate Champion, 

renegade Juan Cortina, lawman Cap Mossman and outlaw Charley Mc- 


NEW YORK TIMES Daniels. There is love and hate, glory and defeat all told in a colorful, 
Review of THE BEST exciting panorama by such gifted writers as J. Frank Dobie, Fred Gipson, 
OF TRUE WEST Homer Croy, Curtis Bishop and Walter Prescott Webb. 


In this sampler of the West, you will find a wide variety of stories 
about our heritage—selected to excite, inform and, always, to entertain. 
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WESTERN PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
P. O. Box 3668 
Austin, Texas 78704 


| enclose $5. for... copies of THE BEST OF 
TRUE WEST. 
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Send check, cash, or money order. Your copies will be sent to you postpaid. 
(If you don't want to damage this magazine, order on a sheet of paper.) 


(Oe PaaS Bee — AA Am m eS UAR m GO Dees UD A OR a UR Hn 


Of course not. It's the ‘65 Pontiac, 
and we couldn't hide such a quick 
and nimble car under a what's-that 
body. So we don't, as you can 
plainly see. Everything you can't see 


is new, too, Wide-Track excepted. 


Our Trophy V-8s breathe deeper 


now, step off just a little quicker. 
Then you can specify Turbo Hydra- 
Matic, the new automatic trans- 
mission that shifts smooth as cream 
but sure as taxes. You're worried 
the quick new Pontiac won't get 
along on your budget? Don't fret. 


Pc71.ac Motor Division » Gencral Motors Corporat:2n 


Our economy rear axle gobbles up 
so much highway on a tank of gas, 
you'll wish your credit card were 
good at toll booths. Try a short trip 
soon, starting at your Pontiac dealer. 


